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PREFACE. 



Wb write onr book for "the wide, wide world." 
Not that we expect to have the world for readers, bat 
that we do humbly hope to gain aome audience with 
the Church Universal. Long and drearily have we 
heard of the " Eclipse of Faith," and sadly have we 
contemplated the chaotic state of the Christian Church. 
If this book will do any thing to remove the shade 
vbich gathers so heavily around many souls, to inform 
tfae understanding, and to pour sunlight upon eyes so 
darkened, our labors will be more than amply rewarded. 
We have written in the love of it. We have not 
■ought merely to add another book to the many now 
in the world: this work is the frnit of more than 
twenty years' professional thought and reading, and 
labor and observation among men, and we have hon- 
estly felt that it is now called for. We think we have 
heard the Lord's voice, and that we understand some- 
thing of his Providence. We do not, of course, claim 
that every idea in it is exactly correct, and we shall 
be more desirous than any one else to anleaxn our 
errors. 

One word more for the Church. While we hold 
oorself in strong sympathy with the Church Univek- 
sal, we believe also that God is at this day formings 



out of the good of all the varions sects, a New Church 
answering to John's description of the " New Jerusa- 
lem." We would not therefore be understood as writ- 
ing for any sect, or organization, or particular body of 
men. We are heart-sick of sectarianism in all its 
forms. We hope we shall not be caught with the 
least remnant of it upon our garments. 

But it will be seen that we have made much use of 
a favorite and highly illumined author ; that author is 
Swcdenborg. And although we do not accept him, or 
any other man, as an infallible teacher, and believe 
that he saw only in part, yet we do believe that he 
was the great providential man of the Church, raised 
up and qualified in a time of great darkness, and that 
he was the first, in an etninent manner, to begin the 
** New Jerusalem," or a true and more spiritual church 
upon this earth. We have quoted from him liberally. 
But with all our partiality, we know, better than any 
one can tell us, that we are not in slavery to him, and 
do not blindly follow him. 

Again we say, we write for " the wide, wide world." 
We have endeavored to popularize certain truths, to 
clear up certain spiritual, philosophical, and theolog- 
ical problems, and to present the great theme of the 
Divine Providence in an attracting and profitable form. 
How well we have succeeded, futurity will most assur- 
edly tell. 

So saying, we have not another anxious thought 
about it; it goes from our bands most freely; and 
with feelings deep and indescribable, it is now humbly 
and trustfully committed to the care of the Divine 
ftovidence. 

W. M. F. 

BoaroK, Mau., Sept. 1859. 
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PART I. 



NATURE OF THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 



" Beholding, in the sacred light 

or hi» esecatial reason, all the shapes 
or sKifl conlingeacc, all Buccessiie tie« 
Of action, propagated through the Botn 
or possible existence, — He at once, 
Down the long series of eventful time, 
8a Dxcd the dates of being — so disposed. 
To every living soul of eiery kind, 
The field of motion and the honr of rest. 
That ail conspired to his aupreme design, — 
To UmvKHe*L Good." 
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PBELIlflNABT BEHABKS. 

" A migbtj mftie, bnt not withoni ft plan." 

The Divine Providence maj be said to be, in general, tb« 
govemment of the Divine Being, bj his infinite Love, Wisdom, 
and Power, of the whole universe which He has created, bo 
that everf thing which transpires shall not onlf be the best that 
can possibly be, up to the time of its occurrence, but shall tend, 
without waste or hindrance, to still increasing good forever: 
so much so indeed, that nothing can happen, ever so small or 
unfavorable, and to the obscurest creature, which does not hav« 
this tendency. There is probably no one truth, which, were it 
Gosceptible of clear demonstration, and could it be received into 
the heart as well as into the understanding, that would have so 
great au effect to reconcile roan to his present condition, to sub- 
due bis fear?, and make him contented and bappj in his lot, as 
this one. What a familiar truth it appears to be, and how 
large a place does it occupy in all theology, and how frequently 
is it uttered, both by the religious and the irreligious 1 The 
very proverht of mankind, that "eveiy thing is for the beat," 
and that "whatever is, is right," are a confirmatory evidence of 
the great truth herein contained ; for the proverbs and common 
sayings of men have not originated from that more indiscrimi- 
nate mass of truth and falsehood which composes the great hulk 
of their learning, but are rather the effect of a truer and more uni- 
versal infiuz from God into the minds of humanity. Hence tho 
Latin proverb, " Quad temper, quod vbique, quod ah omnibut 
ttt vemm." What ia believed always, everywhere, and by al^ 




4 PSELIUIKABT BEHABKS. 

must be trae. But thia is a truth irhich needs to be demoo- 
Btrated, and illustrated, and mode clear to the unfolded reason. 
In the first place, then, let us ask. What is it that ohttrucU 
our faith? Whj do wc ever hare doubts and misgivings, and 
whj do questionings arise in our minds ? In reply, we ee.j 
that there are two reasons for tliia ; first, the confusion which 
we see around us in the shape of dire evila and injustice, and 
the apparent hap-hazardncss of so large a part of the great 
worid'a movement ; and second, a certain nectaity which seems 
to reign through every thing, which, despite the utmost allow- 
ance for the free-will of man, presents a proapect more akin 
to the Fateof the ancients, than to any providence of a personal 
God. There ia, on the darker side of this subject, eo much 
that oppresses us, — that confounds and bewilders ua, — so 
much enlangieinenl, deceit, and treachery, and ao many things 
that it seems impossible, for the time being, to admit into any 
really divine government, that the natural mind succumbs — 
shrinks away into dark and discouro^ng atates, and the spirit- 
ual b overpowered by the present disorder. For the time be- 
ing, it loses its control, and heavy sliadows concerning the Divine 
Providence pass over the mind. It may not lose its faith en- 
tirely, but it cannot see, and in the darkness of the present 
occasion, it asks despairingly. Why is it ? and How is it ? In 
fact, with almost every Christian, there are moments of scepti- 
cism ; and scepticism, be it observed, is not a thing which per- 
tains to f^th in God, or to immortality merely ; the belief in 
these two fundamental truths may be most firm, and impossible 
to be shaken ; but at the same time, what God is, and how He 
acts, or whether his providence, after all, is ao different from a 
certain necessity more or less allied to the ancient Fate, — here 
ia room for a scepticism quite at one with an unshaken faith in 
God, in immortality, and the final well-being of the universe. 
And there are many religious persons who are sorely tried on 
these things. The human heart — these poor, sympathetic, and 
intenselj susceptible natures, cannot bear every thing; and 
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PBIUmilABT BEHARKB. 6 

vben its hopes are rudely atricken down, or too long and too 
painfully deferred, nhat wonder if it sink, betimes, not only 
into inconsolable grief or settled melancholy, but into religious 
distrust — into philoGophic questionings of the Dirine Provi- 
dence ? And when giant evils burst forth in the nature of ao> 
cidenls, — when the evil triumph over the good,— -when, by 
merest hap, as it were, the simple and the uncalculating have 
brtune thrust upon them, and the worthy and salacious are 
doomed to disappointment, — when intrigue and cunning carry 
it over plain-dealing and honesty, — when crimes abound, and 
the simple are entrapped, and a thousand things are daily oc- 
carring, so confused and bewildering to one who attempts to 
give any nUiMial account of them, — when there is so much 
evident free-will on the part of man, and withal, eo much fa- 
tality in human movements and human experience, — so much 
to lament and grieve over, or else to sink under in hopeless 
i^iathy and stoical indifference, — what wonder is it if all 
thoughts of Providence momentarily ^ee the mind, or it has its 
hours and days of sceptical and tempting distrust P 

Let a man stand, for instance, in the heart of a great city; 
and only for a few minutes let him cast his eye npon the vast 
concourse of life and activity going on around him. What stir 
of haman passion and interest I What driving and pursuit of a 
commoD object, though variously estimated as to its nature, and 
power to confer the happiness songht ; and what dark crowds 
of complicated thoughts, of evil desires, of covetous longings 
and vain Rmbiti<m6, flit by him in a single hour! And within 
all the piles of brick and stone that stretch abroad on every 
aide, how much of calculation, and of what character, either 
for success or disappointment, is going on there I Or, took at 
the records of a single newspaper, and see the wretched list of 
casualties and crimes, — robberies, burglaries, arsons, rapes, 
murders, forgeries, suicides, and terrible outbreaks, which is 
liiniished in the history of a single day. " Merciful heavens 1 " 
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6 PRELIHIMARY BEHARKB. 

might not one exclaim, " and ia there a particular prvotdmet 
in all this P if bo, of nhat kind and nature F Has God any 
thing to do with i(, and to do with the whole of it, and for par- 
(icular purposes in regard to man'a nature and destiny?" The 
prospect is utterly bewildering. It does not seem to be gov- 
erned by any intelligent will, either of design or permission. 
A carriage wheel breaks and a man ia killed ; another falls and 
maims himself for lifei a destructive fire breaks out and sweeps 
down all before it with remorseless disregard ; a man wna just 
a moment too late to save a human being from the flames ; a 
boat is upset in the harbor ; the lightning strikes some one's 
dwelling; a child is devoured bya ravenous beast; three thou- 
sand persons, as has just happened in a foreign country, break 
through the ice and are drowned; — such is the aspect, con- 
fused, uncertain, criminal and occidental, which even every- 
day life presents for contemplation. And when we rise from 
this fleeting, transitory scene, and extend our thoughts to the 
nations and ages which have rolled by us in the murky past, 
and are still rolling on, amid warfare, carnage, detestable hate, 
and monstrous outrage; — when we read even what is called 
"church history," and see the deeds that humanity is capable 
of committing, and think still that there is a human soul under 
all this terrible demonism, — that here are the materials of an 
angel world, — the contemplation becomes almost too strange 
to speak of. Instead of providence — any thing from God, or 
controlled by Him, the prospect seems rather of a wild, tumul- 
tuous, and boundless ocean, where the surges of humanity rise 
and fall, and drift to and fro, and break in confusion against 
each other, and upon the rocks and shores of the solemn coasts 
that enclose it. 

To be sure, there is one way of viewing all this, to save the 
idea of Providence- And that is, to speak of it generally, and 
not particularly, or to speak of the particulars as included in 
the general ; and this, indeed, as far as it goes, is a true way of 
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contemplating the mighty Bcene. There can be no universal 
proridence nliich does not include all the particulars, but the 
convinced understanding nould like to know bow these occur- 
lences are providence, or bow tbey are in ang waj connected 
with the Divine Being, who rules and governs with absolute 
power. 



CHAPTER n. 

PROVIDENCE AND NECESSITY WITH FREE-WILL. 

''Though God is a most perfect free- Agent, yet Ho cannot but do 
what is best and wisest in the whole. The reason is evident ; because 
perfect wisdom and goodness are as steady and certain principles of ac- 
tion, as Necessity itself; and an infinitely wise and good Being, indued 
with the most perfect liberty, can no more choose to act in contradiction 
to wisdom and goodness, than a necessary agent can act contrary to the 
Necessity by which it is acted ; it being as great an absurdity and impos- 
sibility in choice, for Infinite Wisdom to choose to act unwisely, or Infi- 
nite Goodness to choose what is not good, as it would be in nature, for 
absolute Necessity to fail of producing its necessary efiect. It is the 
beauty of this Necessity that it is strong as fate itself, with all the adyan- 
tage of reason and goodness." — Clark's Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God. 

'* Philosophically speaking, there is no such thing as free-will ; practi- 
cally speaking, there is." — Dr. Hartley. 

We come now to the consideration which has perplexed the 
minds of men in all ages, and which will explain, in part, the 
existence of the aforesaid confusion. The resort to Philosoph- 
ical Necessity has ever heen the short and compendious way of 
relief from the whole burden which presses so heavily upon the 
mind. But is there any such thing ? And if so, does not this 
at once deny free-will, and remove Grod from the universe ? 
Or, at least, does it not merge God, and man, and nature, into 
one indistinguishable system of inevitability, and throw us 
back to inexorable Fate ? We reply, there is such a thing as 
universal and inevitable necessity ; but this does not deny free- 
will, nor remove Gk)d from the universe, nor merge the whole 
of being into indistinguishable fatality. There is a great dis- 
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finction to be made between the destiny of blind, unintelligent 
fete, and that which is made so by the certain operation of the 
laws of a personal God: In the one case, a man has a loving 
Father to look to, whom he knows has consulted his highest 
good in every thing, — who, by will, and design, and mental 
calculation, has done it ; in the other, he has nothing to con- 
template but blind, unconscious laws, and he is the sport of 
these cold laws forever. These may indeed, must, from their 
Teiy necessity and fixedness, insure him a destiny undisturbed 
bj any chance, or fluctuation of interfering evil, but they do not 
meet and respond to his own spiritual and personal nature; 
they do not touch his soul with affection, and with that com- 
plete assurance which springs from the recognition of an infi- 
nitely good, wise, and powerful God. In the certainty of such 
a destiny there is indeed no difference ; for " known unto God 
are all his works from the beginning of the world." 

But is not this admitting the only essential point in the con- 
troversy ? For though we refer such a necessity to the Divin- 
ity, and to the laws which He has established, and which man 
obeys or disobeys, it only changes its motive character, it does 
not change its certainty or inevitability. Yes, we answer, it is 
admitting the necessity of the whole movement of the universe. 
And that is precisely what we mean to admit, in all its entire- 
ness — in its whole length, breadth, and depth, and in all its 
particulars. There is no escape. But we also say that the 
free-will of man is a truth consistent with this, in equal entire- 
ness, so far as all consciousness and all practical purposes are 
concerned. What is the free-will of man ? Without perplex- 
ing ourselves here with any metaphysical questions, is it not 
sufficient to say, that if a man has conscious and practical free- 
dom, it is all that is necessary ? Suppose there is discoverable, 
by the aid of the intellect, an inevitable train of causation, by 
which man's will, in every instance in which it is executed, is 
Been to be involved in a certain kind of necessity. And yet it 
is also seen and felt too (which is the more powerful seeing), 
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that there is no mechanieal acting, that a man is not forced, t 
he is moat certainly in the wrong when he doea a bad act, I 
he condemns hiniBelf righteously and wisely, that be tnily s 
he ought not to have done il, that he realises all the coi 
quencesof its wrong — pain, remorse, chagrin, outward tronb 
far an indefinite period, in fact so long as the wrong spirit ( 
tinues ; and that, spite of all the necessity of the action, th 
is an equal necessity for all this moral judgment and suSeri 
Then, I say, the will is free enough. And we here see 
truth of Dr. Hartley's statement, which is a complete mub 
in parvo. " Philosophically speaking, there is no such tb 
as iree-will ; practically speaking, there is." But now, wha 
meant here by philosophically speaking, as he uses the ter 
It is inuUeetually speaking. But this is only haif speak 
Man has a moral and spiritual nature, as well as an intellect 
And I say, mora% and practicaUy speaking, he is obitAvt 
and entire^ free. For by the above brief showing, ev 
rational man has so decided il, and will continue to fore' 
Here, then, we rest our ailment, for the present, on 
peculiar freedom of the wilL We prefer to be practicaL 
can most thoroughly afford to be, having the true theory, 
prefer the wisdom.of a sound moral understanding, to the i 
tleties of the metaphysician. 

We will remark, here, however, in accordance with the ah 
presentation, and for the further clarification of the subj 
that neither of these things — neither free-will nor necesi 
in their absolute and universal sense, is a whole truth id it> 
hut that taken both together, they make a complete tr 
They are indeed but two halves of one whole They are I 
true, and both equaRy true, but either, separately conaidere< 
a fidsity. It is the freedom of necessity, and the neces^utj 
freedom. Or, it ia free necessity, and necessary freedom. 1 
truth must be felt by all parts of the mind, in order lo be c 
prehended. A man may reason on it forever, and he will 
know it, becaose it doea not pertain to the reason alone, hn 
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the will also. "Women in general believe more in free-will than 

men do, because they have more of will. A man must have a 

perfectly balanced mind to see and feel the great truth that 

there is here. If he is all head, or predominantly given to 

reason and the law-side of things, he will decide in favor of 

philosophical necessity '; if he is predominantly a man of heart, 

or a practical man, he will decide for free-will as commonly 

understood. But if he has a well-balanced mind, disposed to 

see into the laws and connections of the universe, the union of 

God with Nature, Spirit with Matter, the spiritual world with 

tlje natural world, and intellect with affection, or truth with 

good, he will then both see and feel the tinith in both of these 

things ; and, gratefully acknowledging the stupendous force and 

mechanism of the universe, and the power of God through all, 

will at the same time act in accordance with those higher moral 

aad ^ritual laws which equally reign therein, and make a 

part of the wonderful unity. In short, he will not only think, 

hot feel ; not only reason, but act ; not only say this or that, 

bat go to and make it an actual and practical necessity. 

To return now, for illustration of the Divine Providence in 
this view of it, let us begin at the foundations. What greater 
necessity than the very existence of Grod? Ilis whole sub- 
stance — his very ground of being and motion — and all his 
glorioss attributes and qualities, are eternal and absolute 
necessities. He had no choice in his existence ; He was and 
IB ; the I AM, the Eternal. In the next place, all the laws 
which grow out of such a necessary existence must be equally 
as necessary, and in their operations as inevitable as fate. But 
as before said, not Mind fate, but the enlightened operations of 
a willing and intelligent God. The Divine Will itself, in fact, 
or at least the Divine Wisdom, which is the rule of that Will, 
in this view of it may be contemplated as Law. It is law, if 
we make the proper discriminations, and consider it with refer- 
ence to internal and external, personal and impersonal. And 
all the laws which operate in nature, such as gravitation, chem- 
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ical affinity, etc., are but the operatioos of the Divine 'WtU in 
the nltimates of existence. We must come to a^implerj>hilo8- 
ophj of law and will, or God-force and Nature-force. One is 
as much law as the other. There is not a law in the wbde 
material universe which acts with amore fixed and determinate 
mclhod,or within more prescribed limits or conditions of action, 
than the Divine Essence itself. In order more fully to be eaa- 
vinced of Ihb, let us seek precisely ihe best definition of the 
term " Law." And it has been well remarked that " law, as it 
is understood by the best authorities, means simply a rule of 
action, or a definite mode or method in which force and motion 
proceed toward the aceompliahment of an end. It is not, 
therefore, of itself, either force or motion, but only the rule of 
action which these, in their operations, are made to observe. 

" Xow it may be safely asserted that there is no force or mo- 
tion, cither in the universe of matter or the universe of mind, 
which, in its operatious, does not observe tomt rule, tomt 
method, and hence tome law. If, indeed, there could be any 
action or motion icilhoiU method or law, that action or motion 
would necessarily be chaotic, and would tend directly to the sub- 
version of all law and order, and thus to reduce all things to 
chaos. It is impossible for a man to conceive a thought, 
except in accordance with some law of thought. Nay, it is 
evidently impossible even for the Infinite Mind to conceive a 
thought, or put forth an action, except in connection with some 
definite mode or form, and hence law of procedure, which that 
thought or action spontaneously assumes. In the Infinite Mind, 
therefore, Law, in its spiritual sense, is self-existent and eter> 
nal. Thence it proceeds, by volition, into outer creations, and 
assumes the forms of what are termed the ' laws of nature.' " " 

In other words, it may be said that God is a law unto and in 
Himself. He is the essence and form of all law, and is, in the 
operations of his Divine Wisdom, more tmlt/ and ahsobudy 
law, than any law which operates in the natural i 

* " FishboDgh's KlacTocoBm snd Microcosm," pp. 334, 335. 
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Tbeae are only outbirtha and correspondences of the inmotl and 
JXvint Law. Therefore they are not so real and essential. 
All (lie necessity which we see in material nature — in the 
movements of the planets, etc, is nothing compared to that pri- 
msl and eternal necessity of the Divine Nature. It b all law, 
tlwD, in one sense, whether wc speak of God or Nature, dis- 
tinguiahed only by internal and external, or inmost and out> 
moat. How the internal laws assume the nature of personal 
effort, and overcome the external at particular times and places, 
we shall speak of presently. The Divine Will or Love, in- 
deed, is not so properly law as the Divine Witsdom by which 
that Lore acts : one is the force or motioD, the other the rule 
by which that force acts. But with this sole distinction, and 
speaking of the Divinity in his own Eternal and Essential 
Wisdom, which is the external or Form of the Love, it is all 
law from beginning to end. And so there is a truly Divine 
Necessity — a primal, ahtohae necessity, in and from G>od 
dirooghout the universe. And this, it will be perceived, in 
perfect consistency with the Divine Free-WilL For the free- 
dom, as in man, is neceBsary freedom and free necessity. Two 
halves of one whole. A complete flowing of the Divine Spirit, 
in its own infinite voluntary, by iu own infinite rule. For ex- 
ample, Love and Wisdom coiM not feel hatred, or act foolishly. 
Its very nature requires that it ehould Tucenarily act with the 
most perfect goodness and accuracy. It must, then, to a hair, 
Gootrol and work out the destinies of men, in all particulars, for 
time and eternity. 

I am thus particular to speak of the tucettity of the Divine 
Love and Wisdom, because it is so essential to the doing away 
of that secret and transient scepticism which results, perhaps, 
as <^ten from an un philosophical view of the whole matter, as 
from any €oiU with which the understanding may be blinded. 
The truth is, we are frequently expecting loo much of the 
Divine Providence ; we k*ok to it for impossibilities ; for things 
which are as inevitably excluded from the sphere of the Divine 
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action, as certain imaginary results are excluded from the oper- 
ations of the laws of nature. The Divine necessity will not 
allow of them any more than the natural necessity. In fact, 
the one is included and involved in the other. And yet, be- 
cause of a necessity in the Divine Nature and action, that is no 
reason for any heart-failings, or cheerless, inconsolable con- 
clusions concerning the Divine Providence. This point may 
be illustrated by appealing to the very fixedness and necessity 
of Nature. Take the Pantheist's creed, or the Atheist's, and 
suppose there was nothing in existence but Nature, — no God, 
and no intelligent and living controller of human destinies. 
And yet things operate with a most wonderful exactness; 
Nature is ever true, ever the same, and her laws and forces are 
such as may be calculated on with the most unfailing pre- 
cision. In fact, even the sheer naturalist may say with entire 
truth that every thing is for the best, and the best possibly that 
can be, up to every moment of time. Why ? Because they 
can be no otherwise, — because of this very necessity that we 
are speaking of, by whicli the constitution of Nature embraces 
every thing in inevitable and mutual adaptation. Consider 
how much is included in this proposition. How vast is Nature ! 
— how almost infinite ! How good it all is, (if goodness may 
be predicated of unconscious nature,) and how well it operates ! 
Far, far from earth, and all that meets our vision from this 
little point of the universe, — even to other systems circling 
other suns, — and if we consider them inhabited, as they un- 
doubtedly are, what a field of mighty contemplation — I had 
almost said, for the devout mind, but I will only say the humane 
and natural mind ! Who doubts ? Where is the sceptic ? Is 
not every thing for the best? Who would alter it, or change it 
in one of its least particulars ? What nicety of balance, what 
admirable circulation, what almost miraculous exactness of 
organism and adaptation, through all the animated and unani- 
mated parts of it, and what a tide of joy flowing through all 
its life and being I If evils, or what are called evils, happen 
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onder such a syBlem, they are not really evil, but good, or at 
leiit the be»t that can be. All natural evils, such ta earth- 
quikes, iilonns,and outbreaks in physical nature, our natural^t 
Soia to be good and necessary ; and &i to all moral evils, social, 
pt^tica], etc., these are only a consequence of the «ame fixed 
and Decessary system, and are held to be a part of il. 

Here, then, even upon tliis low plane, is a ground for trust, — 
Iniat in an Infinitude, ba it were, of blind, unconscious, but eys- 
lematic law?. But now behold the more wondetful and beau- 
tiful truth Btill. The truth i^, this outward or material nature 
is but a correspondent and outbirlh of the interior and Divine 
Nature. And the necessity that reigns in one is but the effect 
of the necessity tliat exists in the other. It operates in the 
same way — just as pbiloraphieally, only more interiorly. God 
ud Nature are connected most intimately, and separated only 
by "discrete" degrees. Vfe shall explain this terra presently. 
Love and Wisdom, in their substance and form, are the in- 
ternal ; Matter, the external, of an absolute Unity of all exist- 
ance. But inasmuch as Love and Wisdom are higher than 
mere laws and forces of matter, so is the trust higher, and every 
Kutiment an<l feeling of the heart higher, for the simple rea- 
son that now there ia recognized, discretely existing interior to 
Nature, yet substantially connected with it, an Intelligence — a 
Conscious Uind like our own, only infinite and perfect. And if 
Nature b exact, lo a particular and to a htur, how much more 
must the God of Nature exercise a providence thus wonder- 
fully particular! The Providence is neceMary,aaA for that 
reason ig to be believed in. It is the same exactness and 
regularity, only on an immensely higher plane, and to all 
eternity ! Instead of being any reason for cheerlessoess and 
discomfort, it is the reverse, if we will only view it aright. It 
is the not recognizing this element of necessity in the Divine 
Will, and the looking for things impossible to be performed, 
because not within the sphere of Divine Power, tliat causes 
the depression and gloom which are som«limca felt. It is a 
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scepticism vfaich comes from an unenlightened understanding 
as frequently perhaps as from the evils of the heart. Oalj 
rect^ize the mtntality of the Divine Being, his I^ove and 
Wisdom, in distinction from mere natural forces, and we may 
be in no doubt or gloom al>oul the particularity of the Divine 
Providence; it must he particular, as Nature is particular; 
universal, as Nature h universal ; necessary, as Nature ts neces- 
sarj. Only, it is a Divine necessity, instead of a mere natural 
necessity. It is Love and Wisdom instead of Gravitation, 
Chemical Affinity, etc. But the latter, be it most particularly 
observed, ia but an eftect, correspondent, and representative of 
the former. AS atlraelions, affiiiitiet., and farces, of whatever 
kind, exist mriginaUy in the Divine Spirit, and thence in the 
ullimate* of material nature. And when we tpeak of gracitO' 
Hon, chemical affinity, etc., in moteritil nature, we must remein' 
her that there it a lite and eorretpondent necessity ia the Divine 

But it muHt not be concluded from this, that the Divine Ne- 
cessity is such that it must ru^h right on, regardless of tha 
vatying states of man, and newly occurring exigencies in the 
imiverae, to immovable and inexorable deatiny. This would 
be Utile better than the old Fate. Of course man'a various 
slates are consulted, witli the utmost particularity and careful- 
ness; and sometimes there are higher laws called into requisi- 
tion, and operated by spiritual beings, which, for particular 
purposes, are brought to bear upon the lovrer, overcoming them 
for the time being and in particular localities, but not violat- 
ing, or suspending them otherwheres, and thus producing effects 
which the ordinary flow of nature ia incapable of causing. 
There are many wonderful events which have occurred and 
are still occurring, where the evidence is oil-sufficient, that 
a high angelic agency, directed of course by the Divine, has in- 
tervened, to accomplish in mystery what the ordinaiy operation 
of nature could not accomplish. Even the spiritual phenom- 
ena of tbe present day are suffident to prove a power orer 
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nuttier itself, to cause it to move in opposition to gravitation, 
and ereiy other known law of nature. And the miracles of 
tbe Lord are certainty sufficient to sliow that no such necesajtj 
M the Fanlheiat would imagine, be he ever so Bpiritual, can 
possibly limit the Diviae Being. Indeed, it may be said that 
the Divine Being may even make some immediate applications 
of Himself, without the mediation of any angel or spirit, which 
are specific, and to the case existing. It must ever be recog- 
nized as a distinct truth, that influx ia twofold, immediate from 
the Lord Himself, and mediate through the angelic world. 
But then it must be remembered that even these immediate 
applications do not exist without law, which law, as before said, 
is tbe veriest and most essential of all law, from which all other 
law, in the oulmosts of nature, had its origin, by which it 
continually lives and acts, and which, in fact, is only the exte- 
rior and ultimate of what exists in God. Whatever immediate 
and specific infiuences, then, may proceed from tbe Divine Be- 
ing in acoonunodation to man's varying states, or wliatever 
medinte and angelic influences for a like specific end, it must he 
remembered that there is equally a law and a kind of necessity 
in them, and indeed, timt/rom eternity aU tkete varying states 
must have been known — must have been seen as certainties 
which would grow out of the existing constitution of things, 
and therefore, must have been eternally consulted and provided 
for. So that God the Infinite still remains immutable and un- 
changeable. Even the freedom of man — all the freedom he 
has, by which these varying stales were brought about, was 
also known and consulted, and thus these more immediate and 
specific providences, so far as they seem to vary from the com- 
mon and general, are in fact nothing but appearances to our 
mads ; they are as truly a part of the great aud orderly whole 
as the most natural occurrence in the universe, and do not im- 
ply any more variation on the part of God. Still, as divine 
providences they are beautiful to contempbite, and are no less 
timely, opportune, and beneficial to man, than though they 
2* 
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were absolute departures from the eternal and inevitable laws 
to meet an exigency not before contemplated. Thus we see 
again, how the religious and the philosophical, the needful and 
the necessary, will-force and law-force, the timal and the eter- 
nal, meet and harmonize. 

There is a passage in Swedenborg which speaks well to the 
point under consideration : — 

" Wliile I was discoursing with the angels, concerning the 
Divine Providence of the Lord, there were spirits also present 
who impressed on themselves some idea concerning fate, or ab- 
solute necessity ; they supposed that the Lord acted from that 
necessity, because he cannot otherwise proceed than according 
to things most essential, thus according to those things which 
are of the most perfect order. But it was shown them that 
man has freedom, and if he has freedom, it is not from neces- 
sity: this was illustrated from the case of houses which are to 
be built, in that the bricks, the mortar, the sand, the stones 
serving for pedestals and pillars, also the timbers and beams, 
and several things of the like nature, are brought together not 
in that order in which the house is to be constructed, but ac- 
cording to pleasure, and that the Lord alone knows what sort 
of a house may thence be built ; all these things which are 
from the Lord are most essential, but they do not follow in order 
from necessity, but in application to the freedom of man." A. 
C. 6487. 

The idea is, or may be, that all the materials of the house 
are brought together freely by man, according to his own best 
judgment and pleasure, and yet that the Lord's essential and 
necessary will, which is in some respects different from the 
man's intention, is so applied that the man acts freely, even in 
the variations from his original intent, in the accomplishment 
of the Supreme Will. 

Here, then, is a great truth, in all the operations of the Di- 
vine Providence. Events are in application to the freedom of 
man. Of course, then, his varying states are consulted, and 
every possible emergency into which he may come. And to 

himself to sotne of these emergencies, there are 
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ibsdatelj Iiigfaer laws, and higher personal agencies put ia 
Rqaieitkm, than the ordinary regular course of nature can pes- 
sHj comprehend. Because they break forth in time, and 
i^forttinely to existing cases, that makes nothing against their 
eieraal and inevitable necessity, and, so to speak, germinal 
moTement in the Divine Mind from the very firsL But it t> 
MtfateAfke, patuhei^ie necessity, but only such as is essential 
(o (he Divine Order, and to the very being and nature of Giod 
Himself. A man, for instance, cannot be all head, or all feet. 
So beaven cannot be all sameness, or all one degree, but there 
most be first, second, and third, and innumerable Tarieties 
within each of these. And the like with every thing. Con- 
Ktning aS these variationB, then, of the states and circumstances 
of men, and the most miraculous interpositions of God, still the 
Divine Promdertee does not vary ; it only varies to ovr experi- 
mee, not in the everlasting, predetermined method. The great 
eternal movement proceeds straight on, for from eternity it waa 
teen what states were to be embraced in the Divine Flan, and 
fiom eternity all these variations were included. 

Here it may be remarked, for the satisfaction of those who 
would stumble at terms, and make more of these than their 
meaning would imply, that there is indeed what may be called 
nlatice non-necessity, that is to say, a freedom of action and 
personal application on the part of God and angels, which, 
compared with the lower and more stated movements of raa- 
lerial nature, are not necessities. Gravitation, for instance, may 
be called a necessary and involuntary movement, and the di- 
vine or angelic will that acts upon it to overcome it in partic- 
nlar localities and for the time being, not such a movement. 
And this is true. This ia what supplies «atisfiictioa to the 
religions nature, and is indeed essential to it, and is what Dr. 
Boshncll would call a realm of powers above nature ac^ng 
Dpcm nature. Thus there ia a relative non-necessity. Of 
course we should not deny so pl^n and fundamental a truth as 
this. But take that angelic will itself, in reference to another 
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will that is above it, which moves it, and another above it, and 
so on to the Divine, which from eternity is the most necessary 
Fact in all existence, inclusive of all necessities, and the truth 
still remains, of the absolute inevitability of all things. Bela- 
tive non-necessity there indeed is, — relative of one thing, or 
one power, in reference to another, — but take all thing$ 
together, God and his universe, and the truth remains in all its 
force, of universal Freedom and Necessity blended into one 
complex and wonderful unity. 

And as to man's free agency, to which all events are in some 
sense applied, it is not possible that it can be such as to inter- 
fere permanently with the Divine necessities. Man is a part 
of nature — a part of the great Unity. To be sure he is of a 
spiritual nature, but that does not take him out of the great 
system. Is not the whole of creation one consistent and con- 
nected work ? Arc there not mutual dependencies and inter- 
blendings of all laws and existences, from Grod to lowest 
nature ? Strike the line of absolute division anywhere, and 
you break the universe and destroy order. 

" In nature's chain, whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike." 

Now, then, can one part of nature be different, except in its 
degree, from another part ? Can human nature be freer than 
any nature, only as it is spiritual and rational ? And must not 
this spiritual and rational partake of as inevitable laws and 
necessities as the clod of the valley, or the tree upon the 
mountain top? In short, we lay down this proposition aa 
invincible. Every thing has freedom equally — one thing aa 
much as another — in proportion to its nature. Man, for 
instance, has no more freedom in proportion to his nature, than 
the planets which whirl round the sun. But man has re^ison. 
Therefore he has freedom according to that reason. But even 
that reason has its own laws. We cannot escape from thia 
necessity at alL It is not true^ therefore, to say — 
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The Lmnan will is not an exception. The universe is a 
M^slent unity. Man €ippectrt more free than the rest of 
Ware, but that is only because he b so high ahove all the rest. 
Bu he is not a jot freer in proportion. Kay, even stones and 
animals, have aa much free agency, in proportion to their 
naiore, aa man has in proportion to his. The same reasoning 
ippUes here that was used before in reference to spiritual and 
material necessities ; viz^ that the laws of graTitation, chemical 
affinity, etc, are only outbirths, correspondences, and effects, 
of similar necesaitiea that exist in the Divine WilL So of 
&ee agency. This mimic choice, selcclion and rejection, which 
we see in chemical affinities, is only the externa] and ultimate 
of the choice which esists in the Divine Mind ; one is both as 
free and aa neceuary as the other. In man we see it more 
perfectly, because he is higher up in the scale of nature, and 
has reason and forethought. Hear what the great Seer before 
quoted says on this subject. 

" Unless there were some free-agency in aU created thingt, 
loth animate and inanimate, there could not have been any 
creation. For mthoat free-agency in natural things, as to 
beasts, there would not be any power of choosing food con- 
ducive to their nourishment, nor any power of procreating and 
preaerving their offspring, thus no beast. If the fishes of the 
■ea, and ^e shell-fish at its bottom, had not such freedom, there 
would be no fish or shell-Gah. • • • If there were not 
umething analogous to free-agency in every metal, and in 
every stone, precious and common, there would not be a metal 
nor a stmie, yea, not even a particle of sand ; for this freely 
io^iibes the ether, exhales its native propertiea, rejects what la 
obsolete, and renews itself with fresh substances. * * • 
Since, therefore, freedom hat been given to aB created tubjecti, 
to each according to iti nature, why not free-agency to man, 
aeoording to hit nature, which is, that he may be spiritual ? " 
T. C. R. 499. 

To be Bore, and of the same kind, too, varying only bi ^^ 
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proportion of his nature^ which is immense. In short, free- 
agency in man is nothing but a conscious, wiUing (iffiniiy^ 
exerted according to reason ; in the stone, it is unconscious^ 
unwilling, and irrational. In both there is a similar necessity. 
Even the reason of man has its own laws of inevitable and 
immutable action. 

As we have quoted Swedenborg thus far, and as the charac- 
ter of this book will partake somewhat of the profound philoso- 
phy which is unfolded in the writings of the illustrious Seer, 
we desire to give here one or two other quotations concerning 
what he says of the freedom of the human will. 

" To these things I will add an angelic sentiment concerning 
will and intelligence with man : the sentiment is this, that thert 
is not given a grain of his own will and his own prudence with 
any man ; saying, if there was given a gTrain with any one 
whatever, heaven would not hold together, nor hell ; and the 
whole human race would perish." D. P. 293. 

Again, observe how well he pronounces all the free-will that 
man has, only an apparent truth. 

"It is a law of the Divine Providence, that every thing 
which man wills, thinks, speaks, and does, should appear to him 
as of himself and that without that appearance, no man would 
have his own, or be his own man. The operation of the Divine 
Providence of the Lord to lead man from evils is continual ; 
if any one perceived and was sensible of this continual operation, 
and still was not led as one bound, would he not continually 
withstand, and then either quarrel with God, or intermingle 
hhnself with the Divine Providence?" D. P. 176, 177. 

" Let it therefore be known, that these goods are no other- 
wise appropriated to man, than that they are constantly of the 
Lord with man ; and that as far as man acknowledges this, sc 
far the Lord gives that good may appear to man as his ; thai 
is, that it may appear to man that he loves his neighbor, oi 
has charity as of himself believes or has faith as of himself 
does good, and understands truth, thus is wise, as of himself i 
from which one illustrated can see of what quality and hou 
strong the appearance is, in which the Lord wills that man 
should be ; and the Lord wills this for the sake of his sal- 
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mioii, for no one can be eaved without that appearance." 
D. P. 79. 

"Tbe <:ase with man aa to hia afiections and as to his 
tbonghts is this ; no person whatever, whether man, or spirit, 
or angel, can will and think from himsetr, but from others, nor 
these others from themselves, but all again from others, and so 
fonfa, and thus eaeh from the first life, which is the Lord ; that 
which is unconnected does not exist." 

"I know, however, that fallacy will prevail with many, and 
flut they will believe (hat they will of themselves, and think of 
Utemselves, when yet nothing ia leu true." A. C. 2686, 2886. 

From this it will be perceived that man has conaeioui and 
fraetieal freedom, and that is nil. That is enough. He wills 
■nd acts a* of hinuelf; and if he does it as of himself, it is the 
Mme, for all practical purposes, as if it were really of himself. 
Bnt as we are writing now for the phihtophy of this subject — to 
convince ceri^n minds who do more thinking than practicing, 
and are hence made sceptical concerning the Divine Providence 
lo a degree which does not sufficiently admit the freedom of raan 
and the application of events to that freedom, we wish to admit 
the law side of this subject, the necessity which tliere is in it, tn 
oS iu JoTce, for the purpose of showing the freedom which is in 
eonnMleney with this necessity ; nay, for the stronger argument 
that even this very kind of providence, which so regards the 
will of man, is still as necessary as the existence of God. We 
will acknowledge no half-way — no scepticism at all, but show 
both the philosophy and the religion of the matter, the theory 
■nd the practice. For it may be smd of this subject, as 
cmphttticftHy as of any subject whatever, that there are two sides 
to it, and that both sides are triumphantly and wonderfully true. 

Here, then, we iqiproach somewhat to a rational conclusion. 
We see llijF necessity, — we see the everlasting chain of causa- 
tioQ by which every act of the will is as fixed and certain as 
the movement of a planet or the ticking of a clock, but not so 
mechanically, and yet man cannot divest himself of this evei^ 
pcewnt consciouBneBB and appearance of freedom. He is so free, 
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tliat when fae wills or acts, he does not, unless he is inwardly 
ezperimentiDg on the nature of hb volitions, slop to think and 
reason whether he is free or not, or how free he is, but be 
Btarta right off aud does the work, or makes the decision, just as 
though there was no philosophical necessity about it He ham 
a conscience, and it approves or condemns him ; afiections, aod 
they animate him ; rea»>n, and it presides for him. If he doet 
badly, he knows it b wrong ; he suffers, and acknowledges the 
justice. If he has not seared and brunted liis conscience all 
over, he is fearfully plagued aod tormented, and he plunges 
himself in bitter misery. He ought not ; that is the s«)tiinent 
of his heart, and it weighs upon him like an incubus. Now 
why ia this, if man is not absolutely free ? We will speak 
first with regard to the good, and not to the evil. And we say, 
this ii the individualizinff law of hit exioeiice. This is the way 
in which he becomes a man at all, unconfounded with the I^- 
Tini^. If man did not appear to will and act of liimself, if 
he had not this strong consciautneu of freedom and individual- 
ity, he would not have any separate existence from the Cnalor 
who formed hun. He would not enjoy, nor euSer, nor be any 
thing but an irrational and unconscious thing. But now, being 
so far separated from the Divine,Bnd yet being moved and acted 
upon bj/ the Divine, with a self-hood that appears as his own, 
and i( his own so far as all his individuality is concerned, he 
can think, reason, feel, decide, act, in that self-hood, and enjoy 
moral apiirobation, thus become happy and blessed as a noble hu- 
man creature, while at the same time, as alt religion testifies and 
philosophy confirms, all this power is derived from God, and he 
has not any thing, and cannot do any thing, of himself alone. 
It is only as of himself, afler all. And this " as of himself," ia 
such a strong appearance, and such a living, real consciousnew, 
that a man cannot, while acting, divest himself of the thought 
that it it him : and this answers all the purposes of accounU- 
bility, responsibility, joy and satjstaction in well-d<nng. If 
they exist, they exist; aud that ia enough. Aocountobili^ 
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mHj represents the fact ibat a man ought to use liia powers to 
Ifae Terj best adrantage, as under the law and authority of 
uother. And this he can do with the powerg bo connected. 

Some maj tliink we are talking enigmas here, but to show 
that we are not, to show the entire truthfuIneBe of the whole 
leprewntation, it is only necessaiy to advert to some real facts 
ud illastrationa of codudod occurrence. We maj thus see 
bow tlieae i^pearauces of freedom, without anj (U>aolute and 
entire &eed(»n, (except practically,) follow us all along. Take 
u animal, for iustance, — a dog, or a horse. Let him be qui- 
ctly at rest from all exertion, or attraction to any foreign object, 
and by and by let some man approach bim with something 
to arouse hia desire — his hunger, or some other of his animal 
pn^kensities, and see how quickly he will staj-t for the object 
held out to him, " as of himself." To be sure, he did have 
the power to will and go, but who aroused it ? who wrought 
apon it till it was made active ? Man ; was it not ? Again, 
the man sits, quietly musing on some cherished project, or 
else in racancy and listlessnesa, and by and by a thought 
comes to his mind, it is quickened, his feelings are enlisted, and 
off he starts for a new object. The man thinks, or rather does 
tut think — is totally thoughtless about the philosophy of the 
movement — and feels that he wills and acta of himself. And 
K> he does, practically, but there is an angel over him who 
^iproaches him with the very first impulse of movement, and 
who has been, perhaps, long watching for the opportunity. lie 
tileotlj drops the thought into the man's mind, and stimulates 
his will to action. If he acts not with the first effort, the angel 
wtU increase the power, — will add a little more, and a little 
Bore, till hy and by the mandate is obeyed, and the object accom- 
ptith*^. The will is never violated, never forced, in orderly 
States ; it is always in oo-operation with the man's reason ; but 
what cannot be rationally done at one time, may be and is so 
done aAer a sufficient preparation. But again, there is a higher 
angel over this one, and a still higher over him, and so on till 
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we reach the Lord Himself, who sways the whole intelligent 
creation by his own sovereign Will. But it must be obsenred 
here, that it is not by particular influx, as from one or more 
angels, that the will of man is always swayed, but by genered 
influx of the whole society of spiritual beings with which the 
man is in association, and the power on both sides, of heaven 
and of hell, by which he is also in equilibrium : it is thus that faiB 
will is governed, and his true and proper freedom kept intact 
and inviolate through the whole procedure. If Swedenborg 
has done any thing in exposition of this subject of the freedom 
of the human will, it is, different from all other authors, in 
showing how the balance of forces is kept in the spiritual world, 
in the mid region between heaven and hell, by which man is 
plied on both sides with good and evil, and so his freedom kept 
in equilibrium. So far, so good. But even in this exact and 
wonderful equilibrium, man is not absoltUelt/ free ; he has no 
self-motion ; if by these means he is enabled to look on both 
sides of him, and calculate the evil and the good, and submit 
it all to an enlightened reason, even then, when he acts, he does 
not wholly act of himself; he cannot; only Grod can do this; 
and when man does will and act, it is only because, in these 
perfectly free and fair conditions, somewhat of the divine 
influx, mediate or immediate, or both, insinuates itself into his 
mind, and produces a determination which he adopt* a» hit 
own. He is free, as free as he can be, to adopt it ; but even 
this is by no means self-motion, such as God has, but only as of 
himself, which God in mercy gives him to feel. The human 
will, in fact, may be said to be relatively free — free within a 
certain sphere with relation to another sphere, as man is pro* 
portionally freer than an animal, and an animal freer than a 
vegetable, but that is all. The connection is perfect with God 
and all the heavens and the whole spiritual universe, so that, 
taken all in all, there is nothing but universal necessity and uni* 
versal freedom united. 

So beautiful a truth is this, and so entirely at one with the 
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highest religion and the most thorough practice, that it is wor- 
thy of Btill further illustration from a high point of the regen- 
erate life. Man is ever boasting of his liberty, and the natural 
mind little mistrusts how complelely his very highest freedom 
consists in renouncing his own will, and being ted entirely by 
the IionL Let this point be illustrated somewhat from first 
principles. It being a recognized truth that all life is from the 
Liord, and in man only as a receptacle and by derivation, it is. 
at once perceived that a perfectly accordant state of unition 
icili the Lord, is most favorable to the divine influx. And all 
llie will that man has — this proprium, or self-hood — this 
■tKKtg apparent self-life and action, is conferred upon him for 
the very purpose that he may feel the Divine Life as his own, 
when yet it is not his own, that he may have thereby all the 
greater joy as a being filled with the Divinity, while at the same 
time he ia unconfounded icith the Divinity. In other words, 
God loves his rational creatures so well, that lie willa lo impart 
as much as possible of Jiimtelf to them. Hence it is that those 
angels who are in closest conjunction with the Lord, who have the 
least sense of their own will, and are in deepest conviction and 
acknowledgment that all they feel and will is from the Divine, 
have invariably the most life, and the most will as of them- 
selves. They are the most perfect receptacles and instruments 
of the Divine influx. White not doing their own will, but the 
will of Him ia whom they live and move, the will which they 
Jiti as dieir own is mercifully quickened in them, and made 
snaceptible of a thousand delights which could not flow from 
any other source, in any other way. Thus they have at the 
same time the most self-consciousness, and are most truly free. 
And they become continually more and more so. For this 
heavenly proprium increases by virtue of this very influx of 
the Divine Life, which, while it makes them feel more and 
more their life iil the Lord, at (lie same time convinces them of 
their own individuality, as beings whom He has thus largely 
endowed. 
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And so it ia with man in the world who ia becoming an an- 
gel Iq short, these extremes do ail meet. He who feels least 
life of hb own has most life ; he who tuu least will of his own 
has most freedom ; he who feels least power in himself has 
most power from the Divine Omnipotence. He wlio is nolhing, 
in himself, and is most sensibly convinced of it, has most of all 
things properly helonging to man, for this emptiness of his own 
self is the very condition which opens aU his resources, and 
turns him to the Fountain of all being, and dmws most largely 
upon all the powers and capacities of the Infinite. The Liord 
can come where there is room for Kim ; not into those soub 
whose self-importance excludes all tliougbt of extraneous help, 
and presents a form and a sphere of opposition and repulsion. 
To be in this condition is to be in the veriest bondage to evil 
and false spirits ; for they are all slated in this conception of 
life from one's self. 

It is a beautiful thought here, that by this self-abnegotioD, 
which is the condition of true freedom, we do not lose ooa 
particle of our reai self, which so many are afraid of — our 
pr(q>er, conscious individuality, but only our conceited self, which 
must die in order that we may truly live. For the heaBenlj/ 
proprium — the sense of life — the serene joy of the angels, aa 
they move on in their eternal spheres of activi^ and useful- 
ness, doing only the Divine Will, is as much more complete 
and self-satisfying than the apparent freedom of those who are 
only in the delight of their own self-love, as the blessedness of 
God is superior to the care and solicitude of man. For «hil« 
diligently working — continually submitting their own willa to 
the Divine Will, and desiring nothing else, they have no can 
nor anxiety, but the " Aaily bread " of the spirit is givea every 
day, and being in the stream of the Divine Providence, th^ 
are thus in a state of peace. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE KATCRB AKD ORIGIN OF ETIL. 

" Inqnin no longer, man I who is the anthor of evil ; behold him ia 
jmnelf. — Tike wraj ctbtj thing; that is the work of man, and all the 
iMti* good." — iiouHaiiu. 

" 'Twai man himself 
Bionght death into the world : and man himielf 
G«Te keenneu to hii darta, quickened his pace, 
And multiplied destruction on manltind." — BiAop Porttat. 

It will be expected, undoubtedly, with the foregoing view of 
tlie Divine Providence in regard to good, that we should say 
nmetbing on the more difficult Buhject of evil. If the will of 
man is as we have represented it, — if with regard totbe pro- 
duction of good it is only apparently of himself, butreatly of the 
Uvine Being from whom all good is, how is it with regard to 
evil ? Does this, too, come from the Divinity p If it does not, 
then it must be either that there is an etenial Devil who in- 
«pm» all the evil, or that man himself has a power to will and 
do evil difierent from that with which he wills and does good : 
that 18 to say, more independent, more self-originated, more 
abtolately of himself. And this, particularly with regard to 
the origin and _^t Parting of evil, we shall find, without any 
inoonaietency, to be the rase. 

Let ns in the first place considerwhat evil is. It is not posi- 
tive and essential; there is but one original and eternal es- 
•ence ; that is the Divine Good. Evil is that essence perverted 
and inverted by man. It becomes so in man by the receptive 
forms or spiritual vesicles of his mind. When these forms 
are in order, and upright, then the Divine influx is in him for 
3* 
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good. When they are turned or twisted away from their proper 
order, and turned up-side-down, as they frequently are when 
evil is entire, then the Divine influx is received accordingly. 
What before was good, is now changed into evil. This may be 
illustrated from things in the material world. It is the same 
heat and light which flows into thistles, as flows into roses ; — into 
all poisonous and noxious plants, as into good and useful vege- 
tables. But the receptive forms make all the difference. Just 
so it is with man, when he becomes inverted to the Divine ce- 
lestial influences. This is so true, that, in the ^ritual worid, 
persons actually appear inverted to each other ; — opposite as 
two men feet to feet, with their respective heads upwards and 
downwards. Such is the aspect of the whole heavens and hells. 
They are vast, organic, opposite relations. They have that ap- 
pearance because the wicked have inverted true order, by mak- 
ing self-love uppermost or chief in the mind, and love to the 
Lord and the neighbor underneath all, or denying it altogether. 
Thus it is written — " The way of the wicked He tumeth i^ 
si€le-downJ' {Pscdm 146 : 9.) The whole Word has respect 
to appearances in the spiritual world. And so the heavens 
and hells are not only inverted and opposite to each other, but 
comparatively speaking, one is positive and the other nega* 
live. The hells have no power but what the heavens, or the 
Lord through the heavens, can controL ^ Thus far, and no 
farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed." 

Here, however, let it be observed, tliat although evil has no 
absohUe positive existence, yet it frequently becomes rekUivefy 
positive, so as to overcome, for the time being, good itselfl 
How often is it the case ! But in the end, it is destined^ we 
believe, to defeat Grood must eventually triumph over all 
evil, and God be glorified in alL 

Evil is sometimes said to be " undeveloped good," or ^ unripe 
good," or ^* good in the making :" there is indeed a truth oon- 
cealed even in these expressions ; but it is only true that while 
a certain spiritual good was making, evil came into existence. 
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Sot that the good wits made out of the evil, but that the evil 
Muted np m an opposition to the process. The subject dntes 
tack to the creation of man. It was the natural, nnimal iniod 
of maa, that objected to being made spiritual, or objected to 
that ffreaUr ehoiet of good which was involved in the exaltation 
of his being from the childhlce, in&ntile state, and instead 
thereof cho8e the eviL 

Here let it be understood that man originallj, as he came from 
the hands of his Creator, was a merely natural creature. He 
had a human aoni — an internal and external man, and ihe 
oapaeily of becoming opirituaL But be was as yet only natural 
or unregenerate. Begeneration, according to tliis theory, or 
rather, re-ertiOum, bxA place before the Fall; and it was 
iiece«SRry that it efaould so take place, for man at the first was 
only wilAouf evil, or in natural, not spiritual good. His regen- 
ention, therefore, befwe the Fall, differed from that atter the 
Fall, only in the sense that it was then wilbont conflict ; and if 
be had not fallen into evil, he might have proceeded straight 
on, fts the Host Ancient Men did, with all pleasantness and 
fiM;iIity, accomplishing his regeneration in the most orderly 
and agreeiU>le manner. But he felt into evil, and hence the 
^ocess is now so difficult, and of the nature of a warfare. It 
is imposnble to tell bow low man was at the first, or how long 
be remaiaed in this ooadi^on ; but it suffices to say that he was 
gradoally educated out of this state, by the lord throngh the 
ministry of angels, and nused to the complete height of n spir- 
itufU and celestial man. This was the apex of the first re-crea- 
tMO. This process is what is described in the spiritual sense 
<^ the first chapters of Genesis. It has no reference to the 
material erea&n, except so far as the processes of nature in 
the physical universe are correspondentiolly woven into this 
spritnal narrative. It is an account of the first re-creation of 
man irom a purely natural to a purely spiritual slate. From 
that state he fell ; not suddenly, but gradually, and here com- 
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menced the origin of evil." Be it observed, then, that the 
calamity here contemplated did not begin Jn evil, bat in lesa good. 
Man at first began to diminUb in his amount of good. This 
may be called a negative evil, but not a positive one. It was 
only the absence of so much of the divine life. But how came 
man to grow less good? Because of his immense distance 
from the great Creator, and the freedom which ihns Decessaiilj 
entered into bis constitution as a man. 

Let it be observed here that all freedom consists in this pro- 
prium or self-hood of man. Man would not be man without 
this. And ea all goodness consists in the harmonious unition 
of this self-hood with the Divinity, bo all evil consists in the 
non-unity, or separation of man from Giod. In the progress 
of this life of the self-hood, man comes to feet his own will too 
mucb. He begins to think he is something in himself alone. . 
He puts on airs of self-conceit, and like a fool, unlearns hb de- 
pendence. This is the primal sin, which "brought death into 
the world and all our woe." It ts this which closes up the 
receptacles of true life in man, so that the Divine Life cannot 
enter. This was the serpent in the Garden of Eden. Hence 
it was that the greatest care and solicitude were manifest 
towards man in his state of innocence, lest he should eat of " the 

* In this acconal of Ihe origin of evil we do not forget another uxoant 
given in thai remarkable book — " Arcana of Chriilianttv," by Rev. T. 
L. Harria. It is a statement which certainly hai the merit of itaTlling 
novelty, with a itrong tinge of tradition in it, and ii worth; of aerions 
conaideration. It is (here affirmed Chat evil commenced on another 
planet, contiguous to our own, and Chat the belE of that planet extended 
iti invasions into our world. But if Chia IM even so, it does not essen- 
tially conflict with the apiritnal cnnses here assigned for the aame evil, 
and it varies from it only as to Che whereabonts of its commencetnenc, and 
■ome oCher particnlara which need not here be named. The occonot 
which we give here regards the psjchology and laws of evil as ic esiat* ia 
onr own world, and does not pretend to any knowledge of pre.exiitent 
oHn, itot material nltimatea in the Garden of Eden. 
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tree of knowledge of good and evil," and afterwards ttlso of 
" the tree of life." The tree of knowledge in ilielf connidered, 
19 a divine giil and blessing toman. It signifiea the perception 
of truth from the Lord. But the tin ia in eating of that tree. 
To eat signifies to appropriate, as phjeicol food is appropriated 
and becomes a part of the body. An orderly appropriation is 
not forbidden ; but to appropriate divine truths in such a way 
as to think they ore of ourselves — of our own intelligence, is 
the sin here prohibited. For by this means, all such truth be- 
comeB perverted into forms of selfisbness, the Lord is shut out, 
and the healthy influx of the Divine Life obstructed. This is 
the source of death. " Li the day," or state, " thou eatest 
thereof^ thou shall surely die." All thy wisdom and perception 
and lite shall perish. It was called the tree in the '* midst of 
the garden," because it was the very central principle of life. 

But, we say, all this began, not in positive evil, but in be- 
eomiog less good. A little less thought of the Divine Creative 
Source that perpetually sustained him, and a little more, and 
still a little more, of himself. Thus his good gradually dimin- 
ished, till by and by it all ran out, and man in his natural mind 
became nothing but evil, — became entirely selfish. For all 
this, he needed no tempter, no Devil, but the serpent in him- 
self, — the sensual principle of his own natural mind. Thia 
was cxmtinnally suggesting — "Ye shall not surely die, for God 
doth Iedow that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall 
be opeaeA, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil." 
Until, ye shall be like God himself — shall have wisdom of 
jmmelf, and life of yourself, and not be led by another. 
man, the deceiver ! 

But still the question recurs — Why should man begin to 
allow thiaP Why should he take the very first initiatory step 
in all the series, to turn away from God, and turn unto him- 
self? — especially if he hod no real, absolute and entire will of 
lua own, bat only an apparent one, as in the will of goodnew, 
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and if in this state of high spiritual re-creation he was 80 
entirely good. This is the very question. 

And we answer in the first place, that good as he was, and 
dependent as he was, there was necessarily an imperfection en- 
tering into his nature by the very act of creation. Grod could 
not create a being so perfect as Himself, without imparting all 
of Himself, which is a contradiction. Secondly, He mast 
create man at an immense remove from Himself; for not- 
withstanding he is in his ^Mmage and likeness," yet being 
clothed in fiesh, and ultimated in the natural and material 
world, he is necessarily a weak and puny creature, subject to 
Tanity from the very first. And thirdly, he must be made 
to choose good. He must, in order to the highest possible 
enjoyment as a man, have moral enjoyment, which consists in 
a choice between good and evil.* 

All this could not be without necessarily being involved in 
many imperfections which the Divinity itself could not pre- 
vent. These imperfections lay chiefiy or altogether in his sen- 
sual or external mind, which was nearest to earth, and most 
likely to be deceived by appearances of things instead of the 
reality. Yet it was very necessary that man should have sndi 
a mind ; it is the basis on which the interiors rest It is very 
necessary too, to have it cultivated to the outermost possible 
region. Herein lay all the danger, and herein, when follj 
done, will be given the finishing stroke of the Divine Artist, in 
the complete ultimation of a rounded human ^character. Noth- 
ing is perfect till ultimated in exteriors. The men before the 
Fall did not know evil, nor could they have known that great 
good which will be experienced by redemptive man, when he 

* It is not indeed asserted, as is sometimes understood, that evil is 
necessary in order to the existence of any good at all, for it is not. Man 
could have been preserved in good, and in a distinct knowledge of it, 
without this terrible contrast of evil ; but still the ability to choose an 
opposite was necessary to his perfect freedom, and enjoyment of the 
higher good. 
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shall have passed through this evil experience, and come fullj 
to the jojs of deliverance. The men before the Fail were a 
good, docile, tender, innocent, unsophisticated, spiritual, infan- 
tile pe<^le, and had, bj their purity, open communication with 
the angels of heaven. But thej had not that peculiar power 
and experience — that wondrous susceptibility to good and en- 
joyment — that filling out of the whole being, even to the 
eztremest parts of the natural mind, with wisdom, knowledge, 
and variety, that man will attain to by passing through the 
Fall, and coming to the state of the progressed man of the 
future. For be it known here, that the Fall of man, through 
thousands (^ years, is not inconsistent with a general law of 
fTogresnan, Like a sinless in&nt passing into corrupt man- 
hood, the very Fall, in this sense, is a progression. For it was 
necessary that man should pass out of this state of infancy, 
and through the various periods of manhood, even at the risk 
of sin and defilement, that he might come fully into the most 
external state of his sensual and intellectual nature, and thus 
purify even these by the interior life flowing out and ultimating 
itself in the whole man. Then he is no longer an infant, but 
a strong man, able to battle with the opposing elements of na- 
ture, to subdue and beautify the outward world, and press it 
into his service by all the art and science of experienced man- 
hood. When this is done, or when man by regeneration be- 
comes purified again, it will be seen that even the Fall of man 
was a part of the progression. But not an orderly part. It 
was not orderly for man to sin, and so to lose his pristine 
^ry ; but having lost it in the eflfort to exert and cultivate his 
sensuous and external nature, when he regains it, it will come 
with a greater power, with a more enlarged expansion of all 
the faculties of the natural mind, and be in reality a Grolden 
Age of the future surpassing all the glory of the past. Thus, 
although this kind of progression is not orderly, yet like every 
thing else, the Fall of man is overruled for good, — a good 
more glorious than can be imagined. 
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It is to be particularly observed here, that it was not neces- 
sary that man should sin, but it w<js necessary that he should 
pass out of this state of infancy. Man at the first was a being 
of a different order.* He was a mere child from the hands 
of his Maker, and received intuitionally, and by angelic influ- 
ences, all the knowledge that was requisite for him. He rested 
on the bosom of the Father's love, without any desire for the 
things of the outward world and of mere intellectual science 
such as men now have and turn to so much usefulness. Would 
it not have been a greater evil for the human race to have 
remained forever in that state ? And how could they ever be 
brought out of it but by coming into a different life — by ex- 
erting their own reason and senses, and endeavoring to find oat 
truth tliemselves? In short, how could the rational &culty 
ever be cultivated without using it ? But with the use, came 
the abuse. As soon as they began to reason, they fell. The 
Fall consisted in the gradual closing up of their interior, spir- 
itual minds, their spiritual senses also, with all their powers of 
heavenly perception, and the sensualizing and materializing of 
their whole better nature. But it was all seen and calculated 
from the beginning, and mercifully permitted them, notwith- 
standing it would lead them so far away from the Lord of all 
life, and be the means of their terrible ruin. It was permitted 
them as a means of strengthening their whole nature, internal 
and external : that is, speaking of their posterity largely, and 
at the same time not excluding them from a share in the 
Divine Mercy. By such a permission, a new and still better 
race will be introduced upon the earth. 

It might have been done otherwise, without the Fall, if man 
would have allowed it And we have no hesitation in saying 
it would have been heUer, thus effected, and that man had 
free-will enough to have prevented this whole catastrophe, 
and to have improved and spiritualized his external nature 
without sinning, if he had chosen to do so. He was no more 

* For particulars, see the first volame of Swedenborg's Arcana. 
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obliged lo do it then than now. Hcwaa not any more com- 
pelled to take the firat step ia iniqailj, than he is now com- 
pelled to murder, or to do any other abominatioa. He could 
have abstained from it, and ought to. But he wouid not, and 
that is the whole story. And thua tlus very Acuity of our 
nature — this whole ge usual and external mind which might 
have been orderly turned to so much use and proficiency, and 
wo much happiness, became the means of a downfall which has 
drenched the world in wickedness and misery for 0^3 upon 
ages, and peopled the vast abysses of hell. 

Here it should be observed that this first life, so beautiful, 
eouid not be tvttaxned wiihout their loving it more freely and 
ootwardly as of themselves. This is manifest from the Kew 
Qiurcb idea of pmprium — in Adam's finding it not good to 
be al(xie, that is, under the Divine guidance exclusively, and 
denring some other aid, which was called a woman, and which 
was taien out of man, that is, a self-hood which could be loved 
mottt dearly. Here, then, a greater freedom, because more ex- 
lemai, more apparently of one's own self, was to be established 
ia tbe bamao constitution, which in time should become equally 
at ooe with the inmost celestial life, and sustain it in greater 
fitlness. And it was in their learning to acquire this that tbe 
■Uooger power of choice between good and evil came into 
play. Before, they only knew good by the simple, unmixed 
eajoyment of the heavenly influx into their tender and celes- 
tial miods. Now they were to know it more thoroughly, at 
least thdr posterity were, but attended with tremendous dan- 
gers. And God the Creator would not shrink from the work, 
but would follow them in the whole experience, lead them 
thiotigh it, and out of it, and bring a greater joy from this 
Tery scene of trial and suffering. 

Here then we see what kind of a neeettity it was that man 
•boold past through this evil experience. It was not any 
thing in God which made evil a necessity of bis own choosing. 
Tbe vsAj neceanty which existed in Grod was a necessity to 
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make man free ; that is, as free as he could be, for a being 
so utterly dependent This the Divine Being could not Ae^ 
choosing. The paradox, in its highest sense, is consistent 
Man must be free in order to the enjoyment of the g^reatest 
amount and highest kind of good. This good involves choice. 
He must choose it in order to eujoy it It cannot be forced 
upon him. He must will it most freely, and love it, for all de- 
light is in love. But this could not be without an ability to 
choose evil. The very choice of good involves the rejectioa 
of evil. A man might indeed choose between two goods — a 
greater and a lesser, without any ability to choose evil, but this 
was not so consistent with the high and noble nature which 
was to be bestowed upon man. He must be made to choose 
good, and to indicate his high and decided preference for it, by 
refusing the evil. This gives him a deeper and quicker sense 
of it. He must, in short, either find his life in Grod, or in him- 
self. There was no other alternative. This is the necessity 
on the part of God, and although He foresees the evil — fore- 
sees how man will abuse this freedom by setting up his own 
little conceited will into an authority against the Divine, yet 
thii was no necessity with Grod. Man was made free enough 
to avoid it. He could have chosen the upright path of good 
from the very first If we cannot say thus much, then we 
cannot say that man can now abstain from any sin or crime 
which he commits. God, too, saw all the lineal consequences 
of the first sin, — how it would go on, by a law of hereditary 
descent, from generation to generation, till the whole world 
should groan in evil, and sigh in bitter bondage. But it would 
not do to meddle with this law of hereditary descent. I have 
heard men complain that they should suffer so much from 
hereditary entailments which they were not at all accountable 
for, and which have plagued them through a long life; — per- 
haps been an insurmountable barrier to success or prosperity 
in any thing. But here is a divine simplicity again — an ex- 
cellent necessity. It is only one law that passes down all. the 
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eril and all the good. B; mj obedience to tbe laws of Grod 
tad nature, I not onlj secure to mytelf good habils and reaalts, 
bat hand tbem down constitutionally to my children — and 
they to tbeira — and they to theirs. It is, then, by this law of 
hereditary descent, that all the good ia secured, and treasured 
Bp, and passed on : and to cut off the law, or arrest its opera- 
tion, in order to prevent the evil, vould be to arrest it and pre- 
Tcnt the good. Therefore it must remain ; and therefore, fi-om 
the very first motion of evil in the Garden of Eden, which 
represents the unfallen, celestial state of man, has rolled on 
this flood of iniqnity over all the world. It has gathered 
weight and momentum in its passage, each individual adding 
bis own actual evils to the amount of his hereditary, and ia 
only broken by the strong arm of the Lord Jehovah, in the 
descent and incamntton of Himself in our humanity. 

Such, then, is the nature of evil. It is not by any means an 
nodeTeloped good, nor any kind of rudimental righteousness. 
Eril, in short, ia no more a lower degree of good, than a lie, an 
ntter falsity, is a lower degree of truth ; or thefl is a lower 
degree of honesty ; or adultery is a low degree of chastity ; or 
hatred and murder, low degrees of love and the works of 
love. Bat these things are all opponteM,f^ooA and truth turned 
oat f£ their proper position, and when fully consummated, 
" turned ujHside-down." If it had been said that evil is rotUn 
good, ioatead of " unripe " good, it would have been nearer the 
truth. 

But it must be observed here, without which the subject 
would be very imperfect, that atier evil is once introduced and 
has obtained anch away in the world, and after it has created 
also the hella in the spiritual world, it flowa back from thence 
in almost resistless torrents upon the human race with whom it 
originated. Thus that the most grievous temptationa exist from 
the hells with which we are surrounded, and man is led by them 
into all sorts of iniquity. It is all influx, flrst into man's own 
proiaiian, and afterwards from the spiritual world. Man to be 
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sure consents, as in the first place ; bat as in the ori^n, so 
here, his free-will is not absolute and entire, except practically, 
while he is involyed in an everlasting chain of Divine necessi- 
ties and human freedoms. Praise Grod who holds the balance 
equal ! We are not tempted above that we are able, and €rod 
who suffereth the temptation, makes a waj of escape that we 
may be able to bear it 

Notwithstanding, then, the malignant nature of evil, it is held 
in control bj Him who permitted it, and made subservient to final 
good. It is not of course said that a still greater good would 
not have resulted had man not sinned. For unless we take 
this position, where is all our every-day morality ? Where is 
the wisdom of obedience — the preference for virtue over vice ? 
The mind is inadequate to conceive how much more glorious 
would have been the scene, had man kept on in an orderly 
manner, and spiritualized and enlarged his whole natural mind 
without ever consenting to evil. Nor can we tell how much 
fiirther in advance of all present attainments the human race 
would have this day been ; — what splendid virtues would have 
adorned mankind, what angel qualities, graces, and refinements, 
would have possessed and filled out the whole natural humanity, 
which the Fall has only retarded perhaps for millions of years, 
and now made possible only through the tremendous experience 
of a blasted and sin-smitten world ! But it is an evil which 
cannot last : in the long run it must lessen its awful shadow 
forever and ever. To all eternity it is destined to defeat. God 
never would have permitted it — never cowZc? have permitted it, 
without this end. In his dominions no Devil can arise but who 
hath beforehand decreed for him the end of his rope, and all 
whose machinations are made to play into the hands of the 
Divine Providence. " As for you," says Joseph to his breth- 
ren, '^ ye thought evil against me ; but God meant it unto good, 
to bring to pass as it is this day, to save much people alive.** 
(Gen. 50 : 20.) Or, God thought it for good, according to Ids 
own order fixnn eternity. How beautiful is this truth ! — that 
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tnan has no abtoluU, uneonTUeted, independent will for any thing 
— not even fw the production of evil ; — surelynot to defeat 
the Kvine purposes; — but that it bad its origin in a necessitj 
which could not be prevented without the incurring of a still 
greater evil — the evil of no choice — and that it is continually 
overruled for good by the Divine Providence forever! 

And if it is not finally and utterly destroyed, and the entire 
imirerie purified from all corruption, then it must be because 
of a defect in the Divine Being nnd economy which ne cannot 
believe exists, and which is a still greater mystery than the ori- 
gin of evil itself. It cannot be. Every thing is superficial and 
perishes bat love and truth only, and these eventually must tri- 
umph over all. 

It may indeed be admitted here, as a doubt, or as a posaibil- 
ity, that evil will continue to exist through all eternity, or all 
titoe, by breaking out on new planets, and among new races of 
men continually to be created : the very fact that it has onea 
^peared, here npon our earth, may perhaps warrant the prob- 
abili^ that it may in like manner appear somewhere again — 
■ad again. It may be a possibility thus forever existing. But 
nttf with the aaaie individuals. It b bound to come to an end, 
we believe, with all who experience it, else there is no satisfao 
tioo, no consistency, no God-given theology at all, that is full 
and fiur and perfect. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ABSOLUTE DIVINE SOVEBEIGNTT. 

"And all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed as nothing; and Ha 
doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and among the inhab- 
itants of the earth ; and none can stay his hand, or say unto him. What 
doest thou ? " — Daniel 4 : 35. 

Haying now seen the origin and nature of evil, as well as 
the nature of human free-will, we are prepared to recognize 
the Divine Providence more fullj in all things — evil as well 
as good. God is Sovereign. IVIan's will in the case may be 
temporarily divergent, but there is a divine hand and curb upon 
it, in the worst of its irregularities. '^ Calvinism, in its essential 
features," says Mrs. Stowe, in her " Sunny Memories," ** will 
never cease from the earth, because the great fundamental facts 
of nature are Calvinistic, and men with strong minds and wills 
always discover it The predestination of a Sovereign will is 
written over all things. The old Greek tragedians read it and 
expressed it. So did Mahomet, Napoleon, Cromwell. Why ? 
They found it so by their own experience ; they tried the forces 
of nature enough to find their strength. The strong swimmer 
who breasts the Rhine is certain of its current But Banke 
well said, that in those days when the whole earth was in arms 
against those reformers, they had no refuge but in exalting 
God's sovereignty above all other causes. To him who strives 
in vain with the giant forces of evil, what calm in the thought 
of an overpowering will, so that will be crowned with good- 
ness ! However grim to the distrusting, looks this fortress of 
sovereignty in times of flowery ease, yet in times when ^ the 
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waters roar and are troubled, and the mountains shake with 
the swelling thereof,' it has been always the refuge of God's 
people. All this I say, while I fully sympathize with the 
causes which incline many fine and beautiful minds against the 
system.^ 

There is indeed great truth in this ; the pity is, that the 
spiritual truth in Calvinism could not be dissociated from its 
stem and arbitrary features, and seen more perfectly in connec- 
tion with the good Lord's gentle influences, and the proper 
freedom of man. " No wonder," says another writer, " that 
predestinations, absolute decrees, and sovereignty, were so 
prominently thrown up in the petrified exhumations, revivified 
by the sternest of the Reformers, in those days of fiery trial. 
And new again wiU this great moving power be catted into 
requisiiiony in deeper trials and more fiery ordeals than human 
souls have ever passed through upon earth. But it will be 
apoQ a plane of life that has been so long closed upon earth, 
that its very existence has been denied by the church gen- 
erally ; and is now practically denied by even those who 
acknowledge the scientific truths of the New Jerusalem. The 
troths of Grod's absolute Power over all the destinies of human 
beings, both in time and eternity, will now become so inwoven 
with all the heart experiences that belong to a spiritual plane 
of feeling and of thought^ that no appearances will have power 
to divert the mind from the realities of eternal life." * 

Ah yes, the Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice. Men and 
devils are nothing before Him. Preposterous I that man, the 
finite creature, should be endowed with a power which all 
ocmfeas is whoUy derived, which will enable him finally and 
eternally to defeat that very Power from which all power is 
derived! Surely he can never do it. He cannot do it even 
lor a single moment, looked at interiorly. Man may deUxy 
God's purposes, which is synonymous with protracting his own 
state, bat he cannot finally and utterly defeat them. God 

* Conflict of Ages Ended, pp. 298, 299. 
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onlj lent him that power, therebj to accomplish his own 
purposes more fully and completely. And jet He will never 
violate man's free will — never force it, but bj oontinuallj 
following man as a Father his own child, will ply him gently 
and wisely with a thousand myriad influences ; and by throw- 
ing different motives around him, and changing and modifying 
those motives according as man can bear them; by causing him 
to feel the pains of punishment as well as the joys of goodneas. 
He will eventually deliver him from the evil, and advance him 
to as high a state of goodness and happiness as he has any 
power or susceptibility to enjoy. 

All this is spoken, not with the same meaning for those in 
the hells, for of them we fear another process, yet have faith 
in the end of evil. But before this end can be obtained, these 
resolutely wicked, lost and abandoned spirits, will have to pass 
through pains and horrors inconceivable and impossible to 
utter. A^es on ages will roll away, in the dim, dark regions 
of eternity, and yet to millions will there no deliverance come. 
^' Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come out 
thence till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.** {Matt. 5:26.) 
And when deliverance does come, is it the man — the sinner, 
that can thus more properly be said to be delivered ? I do 
not see how it can be. When once a man has really and per- 
sistently taken the downward life that leads to hell, and has 
passed through the World of Spirits, or intermediate state, and 
taken up his abode in hell, I see no process of deliverance 
for the conscious sinner. The law of destruction seems 
to hold here, as in all other departments of nature. It is 
just like an infected tree; when it has passed beyond a certain 
point in the progress of decay, there is no salvation for it. It 
must all fun out So, I believe, of the sinn^ in helL He 
passes to destruction. Not annihilation of his entire being, for 
there is still a divine germ — ^perhaps a human germ, so tran- 
scendently high and pure within him, that it cannot be destroyed, 
though it may never come into consdoosness with him as a 
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nua.* This may remaiii as the foundation of a new life and 
existence. Somehow or other, by a process wbich we cannot 
here elaborate, but which may form the subject of a future 
treatise, this inmost germ of undying good may find ita ultima- 
tioa a^in in natural life. It ia no more unreasonable to think 
it can, than that it found a begbning at firH in natural life. 
It may grow up into a new man — into an angel. The 
general principle of this is what I believe. But the destiny 
of the sinner is thus horrible to think of. " Destruction of 
Goal and body iu hell" — "second death" — "burnt up root and 
branch" — "utterly consumed" — "everlastingly damned." May 
God deliver us from die awful destiny — set our feet here in 
tAu viorid heavenward, and spare us tlie penalty of the second 
death. For it is the word of bis Truth which we cannot 
doubt — "He that is filthy let him be filthy still ; be that is holy, 
let him be holy still." f 

But before we speak any further of this grand and final 
result in the Divine Grovemment, let us proceed to consider 
these intermediate evils througli which the world is now pass- 
ing, and in which it groans and travails in pain, waiting for 
deliverance. These evils, I say, <M of them, have come into 
existence by a certain necessity which there is for them, not in 
the Divine Constitution, but in that peculiar freedom and 
imperfection which was all that could be bestowed upon the 
creatore man, but which nevertheless were sufficient to keep 
him npiight if he had chosen to remain so. Let there be no 
qaibbliog with this statement. Because God covM do no more, 
that is no reason why it was not sufficient to maintain man in 
his integrity, if man had so chosen. If it is asked — could he 

*Se« pages 364, 36S. 

t TbU coDclmioa ia lomewliat difTGrcnt from that ezpressed in a 
pamphlet preTionsly pabli»hed by the amhor, oa the " Eteiuitj of HenvBii 
■nd Hall," bat it ia to him now the better conclneion and the higher 
theology, ud more consitlant mth the inmost E«nt« of th« Divine Word 
duoogjtont. 
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SO bave chosen? I answer jes, practically speaking; but i^ 
from a chain of eternal causes, there was a certain necessitj 
(not coi^pulsory) in the very choice itself, what is that against 
the choice ? Who feels it any thing now ? Who does not feel 
both sides of a truth so double ? We acknowledge the neces- 
sity, and we acknowledge the free-will. They are both true, 
and it is a truth of such delicacy, and of such demand upon our 
whole nature, that it must be felt and perceived equally, if 
possible, by the affections and the intellect But we cannot go 
over this ground again. What we insist upon here is, that the 
Divine Providence is absolute, universal, thorough and com- 
plete, as much in the evil, or with regard to the evil, as in the 
good of the world. As to the evil, instead of saying providence, 
we should say|>r6vidence. God provides the good, and pre- 
▼ides for the eviL But to make this still clearer, one other 
division of the subject is necessary, which is fundamental and 
vitaL 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CONNECTION OF OOD WITH NATCRE. 

" Adam, One AlmighCj is, from wliom 
All thiDgi proceed, and up to him relum, 
If not deprBTcd from good; created alt 
Snch lo perfection, mejirit matttr aU, 
Indued with varioDS forma, variouB degree! 
Of rabttsnce, and, in things that Ure. of life : 
Bat more refined, more Epirituoiu, and pure. 
At iwwrer to him placed, or nearer lending. 
Each iu their aeTeral Bclive ipherca auigned. 
Till bodg up to ipirit leork, in bounda 
Proportioned to each kind." — Milton. 

Ouit ideas of the Divine Frovideoce are densely and darkly 
olMcared to maoy minds, by the confused speculations of phi- 
losophers and theologians concerning the mode of the Divine 
txietenee, or what, for cleamesa' sake, we may call the manner 
of GotTe connection with the tpiritual and material unioene. 
We have heard so much of matter and spirit as two distinct 
and separate entities, having no kind of appreciable relation or 
connection with each other, that the whole of theology rests in 
a fog from that coosideration alone. Once make the distinction 
and separation that is made, — that spirit and matter have noth- 
ing in common, — that one is the perfect and complete negation 
of all the other, — that spirit is something witliout form, parts, 
divisibility, extension, color, or any of the properties that are 
nsnally recognized in a veritable, substantial entity, andthat still 
it IS Momething, — that it is best defined by what it is not, rather 
than what it is, — once set up this definition, and we have very 
nearly, as to all definite conception, either removed God from 
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the universe, or admitted a Phantom into it which is the plague 
of theology during the whole of its adoption. It is the Will- 
o'the-wisp of all fruitless speculation. It does worse than 
the changeful, passionate gods of heathenism, 

" Who set at odds heaven's jarriog attributes. 
And with one excellence another wonnd/' 

for it sets confusion at the very threshold of Christian reason, 
and removes all real faith from the mind. It is beyond all 
doubt, that this nondescript denial or ignoring of all the essen- 
tial properties of spirit has produced more scepticism, both with 
regard to Grod and a future life, than any other one cause apart 
from the evils and corruptions of the heart. If there i$ a Grod 
who acts upon the universe, it is demanded by common sense 
and reason that lie be something. That which has no form, 
parts, or extension, is nothing. God is a substance. He is an 
Essence, all admit. Of course then. He is substantial. Not 
material, but substantial. And now the question arises, whether 
there can be more than one eternal and original Essence ? If 
we admit two, we introduce confusion and rivalry into the Eter- 
nal Being. We admit two equally self-existent, co-etemal, and 
different Essences. Manifestly, there can be but one. This is 
the highest intuition and reason — the simplest faith. Whence, 
then, came Matter ? It could not be created from nothing ; 
what, then, can it be, but a creation or formation from the 
Divine Essence? Creation is formation — not origination 
from nothing. Gk>d created matter from Himself. The whole 
universe is but an outbirth .from Him, similarly as a man sends 
out from him and around him the whole invisible sphere of his 
being. So it is with Grod, only on a grander and more perfect 
scale, in the surrounding creations of the spiritual and material 
universe. The following from Swedenborg expresses the troth 
in an appropriate form: — 

" There are two suns, by which all things were created from 
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Ibe Lord, tbe sun of the spiritual world and the bud of the nat- 
UTsi world. The sun of the spiritual world, from which all 
Epiritua! things issue as from their fountain, is pure love, [the 
first of all substance in intense activity,] proceeding from Jeho- 
vah God who is in the mid^t of iL That gun itself is not God, 
but is from God, and is the proximate sphere about Him. from 
Him. It is the first proceeding of the Divine Love and Wis. 
dom. The sun of the natural world ia pure fire, [which corre- 
sponds to love, love itself being spiritual fire,] and ia created 
from the spiritual sun. From this spiritual sua, as a great cen- 
tre, proceed circles around it, one after another, even to the 
last, where their end is, subsisting in real : and these circles are 
epiiitnal atmospheres which the light and heat from that sun fill, 
and by which they propagate Iheraaelvea to the ultimate circle : 
and in the last, by means of the atmospheres, and aAerwards 
by means of the natural atmospheres which are from the sun 
fi the world, was effected the creation of the earth. 

" That sutratances or matters, like tliese on the earth, were pro- 
duced from the sun by its atmospheres, is affirmed by all who 
think that there are perpetual intermediations from the first to 
the last, and that nothing can exist but from a prior self, and at 
length from the First : and the First is the sun of the spiritual 
world, and the First of that sun is God-Man, or the Lord. 
Now, as the atmospheres are the prior things, by which that sun 
preaenta itself in ultimates, and as these prior things continu- 
ally decrease in activity and expansion, to ultimates, it follows, 
that when their activity and expansion cease in ultimates, they 
become substances and matters like those on the earth. 

" In the substances and matters of which the earth consists, 
there is indeed nothing of the Divine in itself, for they are 
deprived of all that, being the ends and terminations of the atmos- 
pheres, whose heat has ended in cold, their light in darkness, 
and their activity in inertness ; but still they have brought with 
them, by continuation from the substance of the spiritual sun, 
that which was there from the Divine, which was a sphere sur- 
roonding God-]bfan, or the Lord; from tliis sphere, by contin- 
nation from the sun, proceeded, by means of the atmospheres, tbe 
■obstances and matters of which the earths consist." 

What can be plainer? From hence it will be seen that 
there is but one primary and essential substance, and that ibers 
caa be bnt one. We do not quote the above passages from 
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Swedenborg, nor any other passage, as authority, to be received 
without the concurrence of the understanding ; but only as pre- 
eminent wisdom from divine illumination, which it would be 
folly to pass by or conceal, when it expresses so well what 
every rational mind, it would seem, will most gladly aasent to. 
^* Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind." 

Now, therefore, we have got rid, by this brief philosophy, of 
one of the most formidable and monstrous chimeras that ever 
entered into the imagination of man ; — that of a Grod, who is 
Spirit, who is Essence or Substance, and yet who has no appre- 
ciable connection with any other substance ; — who is without 
form, parts, extension, and every attribute or quality by which 
a distinct entity can be made of him at all. No wonder that 
men have become Materialists. In the conception of such men 
there is at least something ; in the popular notion of God there 
is nothing rational, receivable, nor definite. It presents a uni« 
verse cut utterly in twain, the union only existing in a vain 
imagination, or a blind faith. 

Let us fix our minds, then, intently upon this one, only, eter- 
nal and original Substance. We shall find in it the secret of 
all things. With such a conception, it is just as easy to under* 
stand how God can act upon the universe, as it is to conceive 
how one part of nature can act upon another part God and 
Nature are as much a substantial unity as air and water ; or 
earth, atmosphere, and electricity ; or soul and body. 

" All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul." 

Spirit and Matter are but the two extremes of one united and 
indissoluble Essence. Not that '* spirit is a refinement of 
matter," as some say, and as the great poet quoted at the 
head of the chapter would seem to say, but rather that matter 
is the sediment or precipitate of spirit. Spirit is first, or most 
interior ; matter is the outmost expression of it 

But here comes in a most important distinction, of '^ dift- 
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cnt« " degrees. It is onl; this that saves ns from Pantheism. 
God aod Natare are by no means confounded, but one is as 
■bsolntely and clearly distinct from the other, as a man from 
the hoase he builds. Only, man builds arlificially, God nalur* 
ally. How great ia the distinction, for instance, between the 
Spiritual Sun and the natural Sun 1 Hon great the distinction 
between the spiritual and natural worlds ! and between God 
and man, in their separate personalities '. It is only necessary 
lo distinguish properly between the kinds of decreet existing in 
all being, to preserve every essential feature of a true theology, 
with the advantage of a philosophy which makes it dearer far, 
and more intimate with the expanded reason of man. 

The distincdon then, is between coniinuout and discrete de- 
grees. That all things, all matters and existences, are Jrom 
the Divinity, and in one sense continued from Him by succes- 
live degrees from inmost GrA to outmost nature, is a truth of 
the first importance. But there are two kinds of continuity, 
simple and compound, or natural and super-natural, or self-propa- 
gating (eo to speak) end divinely begotten. 

These degrees may be seen first in the kingdoms of nature. 
These have not been developed, one out of the other, by a sim- 
I^ process of transmutation, or continuation of Mie into the 
other. It is true indeed that the prepress of creation has been 
gradual, has proceeded in regular steps from the lowest to the 
highest, and that man could not have existed before the animal, 
nor the animal before the vegetable, nor the vegetable before 
the mineral. Each previous creation was necessary as a ground- 
work for the next, as well the separate kingdoms as each spe- 
cies in a kingdom. But there were certain processes performed 
at the be^nning of each separate species and kingdom, which 
destroy altogether the natural development theory, and intro- 
duce ua to what we may designate as tpecifie acts of the Divine 
Creator, distinguished by discrete degrees of continuity. Sci- 
ence has demonstrated nothing more clearly than that one spe- 
OM of aaimalB is not transmuted into another, but that whole 
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species have been created at once, bj a distinct and separate 
act. This is very properly called a discreting process, where 
the present order of nature is discontinued, except so far as 
propagation from its own is concerned, and a new order com- 
menced ; or where the Divine influx insinuates itself by a new 
way into the prepared substances of Nature, and a new species 
of creatures, not from the wombs of the old ones, are introduced 
into existence. 

But let us take, for greater clearness and distinction, the sep- 
arate kingdoms of nature. The mineral kingdom, then, was not 
continued up as high as it could be, and then imperceptibly trans- 
muted into vegetable, although the precise line of demarcation 
may be very difficult to indicate. There was no power in 
nature itself — no force, spirit, or energy, as mineral, to pass 
that line, and lift creation to its new ascent ; but after the min- 
eral world had reached its utmost height, then another degree 
of the Divine vitalizing essence came out from the Fountain of 
Life, and, uniting itself with the advanced condition of the pre- 
vious creation, evolved a new and vegetable existence. So, afler 
this vegetable creation had ascended to its very highest point, it 
did not pass on by imperceptible degrees of transmutation into the 
animal, but another and distinct degree of the Divine creative 
influx came out, and took effect in the advanced and prepared 
'Stages of the present series, and a new and animal existence 
was introduced into the world. So also with man. He is not 
a simple continuation of the oyster, or monkey, but when he 
made his appearance, the Spirit of Grod again brooded upon the 
earth, and an entirely new and distinct degree of the Divine 
vitalizing essence came down to meet the previous conditions, 
and man was thus discreted into being. 

This is not mere theory, but is supported by the facts of sci- 
ence. Nothing is more contradicted by nature than the trans- 
mutation theory, and nothing more fully confirmed than the 
other. It may be impossible to tell precisely haw the process 
was peiformed upon the previous materials, and the new order 
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in eicfa instance particnlarlj' commenced ; we cannot enter into 
lU the modua operandi of the divine creation ; but of the cor- 
mctneas of these principUt, tliere can b« no rational or scientific 
loubt 

But it may be asked what we gain by this view, -^ how it 
sfecta the theotogji of the subject. And we answer, we are 
nyed from Pantheism by iL It is only this view of a di»- 
crtUd creation that deliyers us from such a theory of mere 
coatinnity of the divine Substance into all things of nature, aa 
makes them identical teilh nature. And yet there is a truth, 
even in Pantheism. Nothing, for inatancc, could be more pan- 
theistic, in its first indiscriminate view, than one only primal 
Substance, ont of which all things have been created. And if 
there was nothing but a simple continuity of that substance 
into the natural creation, then all things would be God, and 
God all things. But if there is another process — a discreting 
process as herein explained, then we gain a distinct idea of the 
Divine influx teparate from nature. For nature is now seen 
to be, not merely continued on, from one degree of it to another 
— as it were, the Deity spun out into Himself; but nature 
stands distinct in her several kingdoms, (saying nothing now of 
any minuter divisions,) as material productions from the Divine 
SpiriL And when another kingdom or division b required, it 
is not nature — not any power inherent in matter itself, which 
keeps right on, but God, who now comes with another degree 
of bis own Divine influx into nature, by a new and distinct 
way, and produces the next birth. 

Matter itself has been discreted from the Divine Spirit — 
not simply eontinned from Him. It is continuous in one sense, 
as before explained, — in the sense that all substances and 
matters are from the Divine Essence ; but it is by discrete- 
continuity, or snpematnrBl instead of mere natural ; Crod added 
to nstare, and cooceired in it, instead of nature giving birth 
of herself. 

It may occur to some minds, how such a process would 
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affect the Deity, — whether by these continual procedares from, 
Himself to go into the countless formations of material worlds, 
his own proper Divine Essence would not thereby beoome 
diminished, and whether this is not an absurdity sufficient for 
its own rejection. In reply we say, that to us the subject is 
preserved by its very infinity, and by the dwelling of God m 
all matter, even after it is created from Him. Grod is infinite. 
What can lessen infinity ? May not countless millions of crea- 
tions pass off* from Him, through eternal ages, He himself 
being in those creations, in a lower degree, and yet his own 
resources be infinite ? I cannot think, therefore, that the sub- 
ject is at all embarnissed by this view, but that it is preserved 
in all its strength and consistency. We lose ourselves in the 
infinite theme — our own natural and finite minds, but we do 
not lose the idea of Grod. 

It might as well be said that his Divine Essence is lessened 
by impartation of it to man. And yet who does not know that 
man was created from God, and that we are constantly receiv- 
ing the Holy Spirit from Him ? Surely, we were neither cre- 
ated, nor do we subsist, from nothing. 

The Divine Spirit does indeed change its ybrm when it passes 
into material creations ; but there is no substance lost or anni- 
hilated ; and God is still the very life of all that matter, and 
dwells in it. 

But again, we offer it only as a suggestion, it is not periiapa 
unreasonable that the matter of the universe may in some way 
return to the spiritual Fount from whence it emanated. If not 
to the very person of God, still to that Spiritual Sun which 
surrounds Him ; — thus that there may be complete circles of 
creation, from Grod into matter, and back into spiritual sub- 
stance again, from everlasting to everlasting. Refining and 
beautifying, perhaps, at each successive revolution. ** For of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things, to whom be 
glory forever." 

To return now more particularly to the subject of discrete 
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degrees. These d^reea may be seen in some of their lesser 
manifeatations, in the smaller dlTisions of nature. Continuous 
t, for instance, are continuations of one thing into differ- 
i of the tanu thing; as light into less light, into 
shade, into greater obscurity ; or as thick into thin, gross into 
fine, hard into soft. Discrete degrees are new »tttings out of 
the Divine principle in nature. They may be illustrated on a 
Tery unall scale, from what we see, for instance, in an egg; — 
in the yolk, while, and shell. The yolk is not continued into 
leas and less yotk, till finally it begins to be the white, albu- 
minous matter ; nor does the white become less and less albu- 
men, till finally it begins to be shell But these things are 
discreted one from the other. Again, in an orange, — in the 
Medi4, pnlp, and peel. In a nut, — in the germ, meat, and 
shelL And in earth, water, and air. And so in many other 

But the distincti<»i here insisted on becomes more sublimely 
apparent when we pasa upward from material things, and think 
of the whole material world as discreted from the spiritual 
worid ; and the whole spiritual world from God the Creator of 
it- And in all the distinctions between the several heavens, 
and the heavens from the earth, we see the same great law pre- 
vailing, by which, from the one only Irvine Substance, crea- 
tion has gone forth in majestic continuity, but not in simple, 
natoia] continuity. This it is that saves us from Pantheism. 
There is indeed, as before said, a great truth in Pantheism, 
Bsd we see now what it is, and why it has captivated so many 
miiids. It comes from the one substance. But like every 
other tmth, it has been abused, and perverted, and made min- 
istiatiTe to a folse theology and to no theology, ranning even 
into Atheism, for the want of a correct and discriminating 
philoeophy. We may now believe and reason too. We may 
now Ke the distinct God flowing into the distinct nature, united 
ind yet separated, as they ever should be. All things are 
jnm God, even aa to their substance, but all things ar« iwA 
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God. Afler thej have passed from Him and entered into 
their separate creations, thej have an existence distinctly their 
own. It may be illustrated from the solar system. Enlight- 
ened science now universally recognizes that the planets were 
created from the sun. Nebulous rings have been thrown ofl^ 
which have broken and separated, and formed into distinct 
planets. But those planets are not now parts of the sun. 
They came from the sun, but they are now no longer to be 
confounded with it. So of man — of his spiritual souL It 
ecnne from Grod, even as to its very substance ; but it is now 
no longer a part of Him. But if there was nothing but simple 
continuity, all creation would simply be a spinning out of God, 
or rather of Nature, undistinguished and confounded, whereas 
now it is a sublime and orderly creation, with nature entirely 
distinct, and the degrees of the Divine existence and influx 
conspicuously marked. 

We have thus gone over at some length, the subject of the 
two kinds of degrees existing in all being, for the purpose 
of illustrating more clearly the great subject of the Divine 
Providence. We may now see how that in every thing there 
b a definite Divine Providence. Not only by a certain divine 
necessity, and by evil as well as good, but by the intimate 
connection of God with Nature, — the essential unity of Spirit 
and Matter. It b by universal influx into all things, as well 
for creation as for preservation. Providence only means the 
provision and care of God, of all things which He has made. 
And we see now, without any chimerical notions of a Phantom 
Gkxi separate from all nature, how that God ii in every thing 
to provide and care for it. He could not 60 in it, if He were 
such a Spiritual Non-descript as is involved in the common 
definition of his Being. He would thus have no appreciable 
relation or connection with the material universe at alL He 
might indeed be in the human soul, but there are many 
possibilities of divine action, and many wonderful providences, 
where control over material things b requbite, and where with« 
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<Kit some definite luid clear philosophy, we cannot appreciate 
how the Divine Being can act at all, or how there can be any 
thing worthy of the norae of a divine providence. Some 
of these instances are altogether surprising and wonderful. 
But DOW we understand how God is connected not only with 
the human sonl, bat with all nature ; and how, interiorly, He is 
the life of every thing, hecause every thing is only a more or less 
discrete continuation from Himself, and has forever a more or 
less discrete connection with Him. liehold the marriage of 
philosophy and faith I Behold the unity, and still the separa- 
tion, of all things. 

But let it now be particularly observed, in order to the 
repelling of any, the very last remains, of Pantheism con- 
nected with this subject, that God is not to be contemplated 
merely as a great Focus, or Sun, in the centre of creation, but 
as altogether and distmctly Mak. He is an organic Being, 
the finite image of which is man as we see him in his human 
or angelic form, and whose personal appearance was itself 
reTealed to as in the Lord Jesua Christ. He indeed extends 
tfaraughont the universe, both spiritual and material, by his 
radiatmg and all-penetrative sphere, and is the life and energy 
of all things : but He is seen in the spiritual world not only as 
a IMvine Sun, shedding spiritual heat and light through all the 
r^ons of it, hot, to those whose perceptions admit of it, as a 
Divine Man m that Sun, the Sun itself being but the proxi- 
mate procedure of the Divine Love and Wisdom. How 
transcendent and beautiful the conception ! And when, 
tbeTef(>rc, we spea^ of matter as emanated and discreted from 
Him, we do not think, most highly, of a mere Focus of 
almighty energy and glory, but the spiritual mind rejoices in 
the perception of the Divine Man within that glory, whom we 
can love, honor, and obey, and before whom all the hosta 
of heaven &11 down and worship. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE DIVINE ESSENCE IN THE INMOSTS AND ULTIMATES OF 

ALL THINGS. 



." And I liave felt 



A presence that disturbed me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whoso dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things.'' — Wordsworth. 

We are now prepared to speak still more pertincntlj to the 
confusion and disorder of the world, in connection with those 
evils, both moral and intellectual, which so desolate the earth, 
and make it a scene of strife and misery. 

Fii-st, then, let it be observed, that all these occurrences have 
had their origin, substantially speaking, in the one onlj eternal 
Divine Essence. First the spiritual creations, and then the 
material creations, have proceeded from the great Divine Son, 
which is the first procedure of the Divine Love and Wisdom. 
And if every thing had maintained its orderly procedure, we 
should have had nothing, either in material or spiritual experi* 
ence, contrary to our best ideas of the Divine Providence in every 
thing. But because they have in part proceeded disorderly, 
does that cut them off from the Divine Source ? Certainlj not ; 
except so fur as the free-will of man comes in to arrest, at 
certain points, the line of orderly procedure, and turn it into that 
which is disorderly. It is precisely like the flowing of a river. 
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which might flow on in regular and beauteous directneaa to a 
certain point, and thence be diverted into irregularity, and even 
opposite directions. Bat the source is the eame, and (be 
esseniy and substance ore the same ; in like manner, oil eventa 
of the spiritual and material universe. Their first cause, with- 
out regard either to good or evil, is tvbtlcaUially in God .■ for 
there is but one original and eternal substance. Thug, then, 
we are able with the utmost clearness to put our finger upon 
the point of connection between God and all occurrences in the 
natural and spiiitual universe. Because man has perverted 
the line of procedure, it does not, we say, cut oS* the connec- 
tion ; and we can plunly begin to perceive how, this being 
the case, a providence can be instituted, rather it instituted, 
over every thing that exists. The Divine has a hold upon 
every thing, being in the inmost, invai'iably, even where the 
utmost perversion and confusion reign in the exterior. 

This is well illustrated by a passage from Swedenborg's 
Diary. There was a multitude of spirits, he soys, around him, 
whose iofiux was inordinate and tumultuous, there being noth- 
ing of unity among them, but each at variance with his fellow, 
so that the whole threatened destruction. " But in the midst 
of these spirits," he says, "I perceived and heard a gentle 
Bound, thus angelic and sweet, therein was nothing but what 
beapc^e order ; those from whom it proceeded were within, 
while the disorderly spirits were without. This angelic flowing 
[as it were] continued for a time ; it was ofVen repeated, and 
it was told me that the Lord governs, in this manner, all those 
things that are discomposed or disorderly, and inordinate, etc, 
which are circumfluent or exist around. For the Lord acta 
from ft pacific principle, thus peacefully, wherefore the things 
which exist without, or in the circumference, are necessarily 
reduced to order; each thing [is reduced] according to the 
error of its acquired nature ; consequently the human race 
and their external principles, which ore their fantasies, by 
which St the pntent day their actioDa and their conversation 
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are governed. As I was thinking about this subject, I com- 
pared the disorderly states of the said multitude of spirits to a 
tempest in the air, and to the stormj clouds, and the dust flying 
at that time through the atmosphere, all of which are then out 
of their equilibrium ; but in the mean time the purer atmos- 
phere, or ether, remains in a tranquil state, and acting hy its 
latent and silent power of equilibrium, is continually operating 
upon the turbulent state of the atmosphere, until it reduces it 
into equilibrium and rest A similar state exists also in man, 
when his external emotions disturb him, and his internal states 
are pacific The case is analogous in very many instances." 
(S. D. 1175, 1176^.) So also we say of the whole confusion 
and disorder of the outward world. A Divine Providence can 
be instituted over it, because, having proceeded from the Divine, 
the Divine itself is in the inmost of the whole of it ; and it can 
be done in the above-mentioned way. Truth to say, how often 
it is done, when' men know nothing of the power that is oper- 
ating, by this silent and invisible influx from the spiritual 
world 1 It is thus that outbreaks are quelled, rebellions sub- 
dued, the evil dispersed, and much of public and domestic strife 
reduced to quietness and order. 

But now, in the second place, it must be observed, that all 
that exists in exteriors, in the natural universe or in human 
society, whether orderly or disorderly, has not only had its ori- 
gin substantially in Grod, but is in fact an ultimate of the Divine 
Essence, either in true order, or in perversion. Or rather, 
instead of saying an ultimate of the Divine Essence, let us say 
an ultimate yrom the Divine Essence. For the things so ulti- 
mated are not the Divine Essence, but from it Thus, all that 
we see, in the confusion that reigns around us, whether crimi- 
nal or accidental, — the whole drive and stir of the city, and 
the busy movement of the whole world, — is but an ultimate 
existence, substantially connected all the way, from the Great 
Divine Interior Cause. And every man, when he walks the 
streets, or contemplates the subject at all, ought to fed it ta 
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He nuiy then be dellrered from one great caiue of scepti- 
asm. He sees the confusion ; that is oolj a perverted ulti- 
mate. He sees crime, and villanj, and liap-bazerdness through 
all homaa operations; frightful accidents occurring at every 
hand, and distressing casualties, and a teign, as it were, of 
human free-will and mystical fatality the least like providence 
that can possibly be imagined ; let him know that the Divine 
must be in the whole of it, and controlling the whole of it, be- 
caose (here is, in the first place, but one original divine Sub- 
ataace, and not two, and it is that alone which is here ultimated 
into externals, either in true order or in perversion. It is not, 
in the language before explained, "continuous" from the 
I>ivine, but " discretely " from the Divine, and that is cootinu- 
otis in one sense. All the substance is from God. And al- 
though the evil originates with man, yet he could not have 
originated even the evil had there not been a Divine Essence 
for him to pervert. It was not, substantially, self-created by 
nutQ i it was only perverted by man. And in still further re- 
flectkm, even the confusion, seen from a Divine, interior stand- 
point, in reference to its necessity, and its instrumentality for 
higher good, and its constant tendency and overruling Jbr that 
vadt proDopta u^ to a partial recognition of the poet's truthfuU 



"All nUDro ii but irt nnknown to thee; 
All chance, direction wbich tlioa canat aot SM ; 
All dilcord, harmony not undentood 
All partial evil, nnirenal good." 

ThaB, then, we come to the most satisfactory conclusions. 
When looking abroad upon this vast scene of earthly confu- 
■km, — its crimes, its villanies, its terrible strifes, its fearful 
accidents and apparent misrule, we can, without abating one 
jot from the real Divine Will in the case, see how, philosophi- 
cally, there is a necessary Divine Providence in every thing. 
If we do not, however, hold oo to this element of necessity, 
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rightly and divinely considered, we cannot solve the problem. 
'We cannot explain homan society. We cannot accoant for the 
terrihle confiision which reigns ground. Oh I how many &tal 
things there are that grate npon the reason and the heart, wht^ 
are only eternal necessities of the Divine Love and Wisdom, 
growing ont of a Divine Order which we cannot comprehend, 
and that order perverted by man. Can it he providence t sayt 
one, — this amazing complication of ci^ life, — the whirl, and 
drive, and iniquity, and hap-haxard of all this world ? Tea, we 
answer, neeetiary providence. From out the one eternal Sub- 
stance the world and all its substances and motiwis came, and 
in the most superficial view that meets the eye, whether of 
crime, or accident, or vanity, or passing folly, we recognise the 
nltimales of that existence which is firat or substantially in the 
eternal Cause, and which man has really nothing to do with, only 
BO fkr as he abases it, from the first to the last motion of it. Prac- 
tically and qnalitively, it is he that turns it intoeviL And it is 
he that most righteously and tremendously sufiers. But the 
Divine Being is necessarily in and over the whole of it, con- 
trolling and regulating every particle of it. And Atrtheimore, 
as the Divinity is necessarily eternal, and necessarily inflniia, 
as well as good and wise, so it is absolute and necessary tmtb, 
that each one of these incidents, though trifling in itself, is C(A> 
nected with infinity and eternity; — that the chain and com- 
plication of events extends through the soul's eternal experi- 
ence ; — that nothing can happen which does not more or less 
affect the spirit of man, and that the most trivial thing may be, 
as it is sometimes uen to be, the necessary link in a chain of 
events which reaches to the most momentous results, involving 
mimy individuals in its providential occurrence. And thus, ita 
the language of the Scriptures, that " the very hairs oS oor 
heads are all numbered," and in the language of the Seer of 
Stockholm, that " the Divine Providence, in all that it doet, 
i^ards the infinite and eternal, especially ia man's salvattOB." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CONNECTION OF BELIGIOK WITH PHn.OSOPHT. 
' It U a maxiio, ire thiak, which eboald rule ia (he hearu of Cbru- 



ttiat the world is to be Fonvinced that CKritliant are not of ntetnltg fools. 
And in doing thia, we rare not how mnch of sound t«uon, and tme 
pUloiopby, and the analogies of nature, arc brought into the sacred desk. 
The trnlli i*, thM religion aeta op itsjnrisdictioa overall the operationi of 
the mind. And tho tmthii, alao, that those viio have done most tovilifjr 
and abase the use of reason, have beeo Ibe veiy mea who hare incorporated 
the iDOst of false phUoBophy into their own sjrstema of dirinitj." — lire. 

We confess, in the deTelopment of the subject thus &r, to 
s certam extei^ialitj or naturahiess nhich will not be fully 
agreeable to the most relig^oos minds. That ia to saj, wb own 
a predominance of the law side of thmgs, in distinction from 
what tatty be called the wilt side ; and certain philosophical 
necessities which leem to remove the idea of a willing and Intel* 
ligent God too far from the mind. But in answer to this we 
have only to say that we have purpoiely commenced our woi^ 
with this train of thought. We are fully aware of the perrer. 
sioD which some of our remarks and positions are liable to, and 
we are also aware of the extreme tendency of the natural mind 
to find a law f<x every thing, — even, sometimes, to reduce the 
Tery being and action of God to Buch a combination of laws 
aiKl forces as is little better than downright Pantheism. But 
ta we also know that there is a good and tnUhfid natural mind ; 
a prepoedeiatiiig reaaos in the human nature which rigJit/kl% 
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demands the philosophy of every thing. Surely, there can bf 
nothing theologically true which is not philosophically true 
although we are sometimes unable, from the yet undeveloped 
state of our faculties, to discover that philosophy. Now, it hac 
been our object thus far, to administer to this natural mind 
We are aware of the immense scepticism and downright unbe- 
lief which results from this mind. We find men everywhere 
in the church and out of it, in a state of bewildering doubt and 
confusion, just from the preponderance of the natural reasoD> 
which perpetually seeks the law of things and cannot find it 
and who yet, from the glimmerings of the spiritual which thej 
cannot quench, sometimes believing against reason, and some 
times reasoning against belief. That takes place here in th« 
intellectuals, which so often exists in the morals, — a warfan 
and conflict between the superior and the inferior principles 
It is our object, as far a possible, to deliver from this warfare 
Therefore we have commenced our work upon a broad anc 
solid foundation of nature. Some might choose to begin th4 
other way, with the most spiritual and religious faculties first 
we have chosen to begin this way ; and by all the admissioni 
which can be made to the common reason, and commoi 
intuition and sense of man, administer to those wants in th< 
human soul which its disbelieving and perishing state 8( 
urgently requires. 

But we must not forget, in the above allusions, that there if 
a spiritual reason as well as a natural reason — a spiritua 
philosophy as well as a natural one ; and that this cry of th< 
natural for the law and the reason of every thing comes in par 
from the spiritual nature. The truth is, the natural and th< 
spiritual are to be harmonized ; and the natural itself is to Im 
made spiritual. It will never occur, in man's most advancec 
state of the regenerate life, that he will believe without reason 
on the contrary, in proportion as he ascends, by the Divin< 
Spirit, into regions and states of the angelic life, in that proper 
tion will the Great God's infinite Reason be imparted unto him 
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and be will Bee evety thing in the light of that Bupemal day. 
So that, in making this prepress with the natural, and from the 
natural, we are onl^ pushing our way more and more iato the 
n^DS of heavenly light, where, when it is full day, all three 
degrees c^ the mind will harmonize, and man will be a com- 
plete unity of celestial, spiritual, and natural perfection. 

Again it should be observed, that the most religious persons, 
before alluded to, who may not fiad full satisfaction in the views 
hitherto expressed of the Divine Providence, are frequently, 
and almost without exception, not the most philosophical or 
rational persons. They are developed disproporlionally in one 
regitw of the mind> They run up high in the organs of ven- 
eration, marvellousness, and spirituality, but the reflective and 
perceptive faculties are wanting. Such has been the character 
of the " old saints," almost without exception. A fire from 
heaven has warmed and illuminated the apex of their minds, 
and many times played wonderfully through them. The Holy 
Ghost has descended and rested upon them, even to the impar- 
taiioD of the gift of vision. They have lived continually in 
this " Mountain of the Lord." They partook largely of the will 
element, and of the affections, and of that piety whicb looks 
continually straight up to God; but not so much, sometimes 
very little, of that iotellectual sight which looks out and around 
upon objects of the visible, or the forms, connections, and laws 
<^ the invisible world. They were religionists, frequently, but 
IK^ theologians; and many times theologians without any 
Imdeocy to philoeophy, either true or false, as the old and 
rickety creed-world abundantly testifies. They wanted nothing 
i^tltekiDd. Theyfelt tbenMcfofDolhingof thckind. 

" Eoongh," say they, 

" To pnu the lipi of God, mai feed for aye, 
Od conttaot infins Btreamiugfroro bis breaat" 

"I know," saya one, writing very sensibly on this difierence, 
"that it has very much vexed men belonging to other classes 
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of mind, that some writers and speakers have claimed the 
pre-eminence for this class ; but oh, when will we learn that 
this is such a solemn universe, — it is such an earnest thing to 
be alive in it, — that all this comparing of ourselves among our- 
selves is one of the saddest human insanities. It is no matter 
of ours who we are greater than, or who we are less than. 
The question we have to ask each day, is, what is the work 
which I have to do this day, and how may I most intensify my 
energies for the doing of it ? But let us also remember that if 
there is any class which may properly claim the pre-eminence 
among men, they are but babes and pigmies when compared 
with the untold myriads of beings in the upper spiritual 
spheres, and in the orderly earths of the Universe.* 

Let us be thankful that we are coming into a new age, when, 
without any affectation, the most religious may be also the most 
intellectual, and the most intellectual the most religious. All 
hail the breaking mom of such a day ! We would fain con- 
tribute our part to its shining. And now, having spoken hith- 
erto predominantly of the law-side of things, we gladly pass 
on to the more interior regions, where we hope to find abun- 
dant comfort for the religious mind, without sacrificing one 
particle of the strong and sturdy philosophy which ought ever 
to characterize the full and perfect man. " The Christian," it 
has been well enough said, ^^ is the highest style of man ;" and 
let us be abundantly thankfiil that in the soul of the Christian 
are contained such wonderful capacities for the most refined 
and interior joy, and the most cultivated and intellectual 
religion. 

* Samuel Leavitt, Herald of Light, vol. 1, p. 263. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

GEHEBAL AKD SPEC LAX PR0TIDEMCE8. 

" StilliDg'a guiduice wai alwaTs Bjiumatic ; or rather, the plan icwTd- 
bg to which he was led was Blnaja so manifest, that ererj acale DbaerrGT 
perceived it. He himself liJcewJBe felt this perceptibly, and it famnhled 
him in the dast; but it gave bioi also coara^ and boldDesi to straggle 
forward in the path of conflict ; and it may easily be supposed how snch 
a guidance promotes true Cbristianity, and faith in the Redeemer of tha 
worid." — AaliJnagTapliii of Hetnrich Jang Stilliag. 

Ix general, but two theories have prevailed concerning the 
Dirine Providence, and these two, as is always the case with 
the great and goTeming thoughts of mankind so far as there is 
any truth in them, harmonize into one. Men have so deeply 
felt God in application to their particular wants, and in mo- 
menta of distress and suffering, when sudden relief has some- 
times come in so many unexpected wa^sj and the greater 
affurs of nations and people have presented so many instances 
of a marked and timely providence, that it has been impossible 
to remove from the mind some sense of interference or inter- 
position, quite distinct from the natural and usual routine of 
things, by which the Divine Being himself has interceded in 
behalf of man. Nor would we by any means seek to remove 
(his feeling. It is founded in the deepest truths of the Divine 
Nature, and in the infinite abyss of subordinate being. 

So strong indeed has been this feeling, that the only question 
:if donbt or difference has been in the matter of "special," as 
distinguished from " general " or " universal " providence ; some 
contending that God the Creator, having produced the universe, 
is in it by law or ft>rce of his own nature,— in it as the vege- 
tatiTfl life piindple is in a tree ; — not inteiferio^ not depart 
9>1 
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ing from regular laws, and Dot hj anj special or personal 
agency, except what is included in law : thus making provi- 
dence identical with existence and preservation ; which does 
not differ much from nature ; differing in nothing except in the 
recognition of a Deity who is spiritual, — who is Love, Wis- 
dom, and Power, instead of mere material nature. Others 
have contended for a Divine agency and interference as special 
and distinct as man's ; which puts forth the right act at the 
right time ; which exercises a watchfulness, and comes in at 
the crisis, and is, in fact, a special, personal, constant superin- 
tendence over all the affairs of individuals and nations. 

It is not too much to say that this latter hypothesis, at its 
very first presentation, makes a stronger appeal to man's spir- 
itual mind, and has altogether a higher theological element ia 
it And for that reason it undoubtedly contains the most truth. 
There is truth, however, in both hypotheses, and the latter is 
more worthy of the name of a theory. It is a grand point to 
reconcile these views of the Divine operation, and so to put 
reason and faith, philosophy and theology, at one. And the 
truth is, it is only owing to our limited and imperfect concep- 
tions of the Divine Being, that there is any difference of opin- 
ion on the subject It is supposed to be contrary to the most 
exalted and divine conceptions of the Deity, to suppose Him 
to be interfering with his works and operations as man does : 
and it undoubtedly is so, in respect to not foreseeing the futurei 
and not knowing how to act till the crisis comes : but in respect 
to special and timely agency, and personal interference at the 
right moment, impressing an individual mind, or a thousand or 
million minds, to one end, or many ends, here is a vast truth 
not to be lost sight of. It would be strange indeed, if God 
had not as much special action and application as man I But 
in the first place, in all discussions of this nature, it is of im- 
mense importance to settle well the use of terms. What do 
we mean by special providences ? These of course must all 
be included in the orderly operation of laws, or consistent with 
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Ihem, and yet we mast not lose the idea of a dietinct person- 
liSly, and personal, timely agency, on the part of the Divine 
Being. That God ia personal, there can be no doubt, for maa 
ii created in his image and likeness, and Jesus Christ was God 
manifest in the flesh. That He is infinite and universal, acting 
at once in all and through all, is also a truth. What, then, is 
a special act of his? We answer, it is not a departure from 
the regular round of things, but it is just so much of the nni- 
Tereal as is more prominent to our percep^ons, or more impor- 
tant, as affecting an individual, or many individuals, and also, 
as taking place by a higher law than the merely natural, and 
likewise involving more spiritual agencies. Every thing that 
transpires is of Providence, because, as before shown, it is 
B(ane ultimate from the Divine Essence, either orderly or dis- 
orderly J and hy the very necessity and correctness of the infi- 
nite procedore, it is either provided or arranged for, designed 
or permitted, by the Infinite Being. Bnt some things are 
nxn« manifestly so to our perceptions, as we see the wonderful 
divine means which have led to them. There is, therefore, m> 
ipeeialily at aU, in respect to their taking place without law, or 
conbary to law ; but when we come to see, in many particular 
and more prominent instances, how very wonderful the provi- 
dence is, and how it has manifestly occurred by the operation 
of some higher laws than pertain merely to earth or nature, 
even the agency of spiritual beings being used for the prodnc- 
tion of it, then it becomes what we call special: but it is 
special, not as taken out of the universal, but as included in it; 
yet as pni|jecting oat of it to our view, so as to convince us <^ 
more than mere laws, and of personal and divine agencies 
working with those laws. 

Laws, indeed, as has been observed before, are sometimes 
raspended in their operation in a particular locality, for the 
time being, and with reference to a particular performance 
there, and new laws brought to bear in their place, as in the 
cue <^iiuncleB ; but they are never violated. 
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One great reason why we have no clearer views of this sub- 
ject, is that we confuse ourselves with contemplations of the 
infinite. We are not at all fitted to contemplate clearly the 
abstract infinite, simply because we are finite. And indeed, 
in reference to the Divine Providence connected with so vast 
an infinity, we are situated similarly as a fiy would be, who 
should undertake to speculate upon the machinery and extent 
of the steam-ship that he alights upmi in the Atlantic Says 
the fly — ^' This is certainly a matter of no special, personal 
agency at all ; it is all a stupendous natural operation." And 
yet he could not see even the main-wheel of such a structure ; 
much less the chief engineer, and the intelligent will that put it 
all in motion. And how much like the fly is man, wheeling 
through infinity on a little planet like this I 

Another reason for obscurity on this subject, is our views of 
eternity. We find it difficult to conceive of any iitn^ provi» 
dence on the part of Grod, because, connected with a fifdse idea 
of special, we cannot imagine God to come or act at one time 
more dian another. And He does not, strictly speaking. God 
is not as man. Man does not know how to act frequently till 
the crisis comes, and does not act till then ; he has not foresight 
in the case. God has even better than infinite foresight. All 
things are in a distinct sense ever present to his omniscient 
eye. The Infinite embraces from first to last, and from 
centre to circumference, all the finite, which are only so many 
possibilities and complications of existence, all included in the 
original Substance, and their breaking forth in time is only 
their occurrence in the extremes or ultimates of nature. The 
Omniscient Eye must have seen these, and the infinite 
wisdom provided for them. The same as Grod's own appear^ 
ance in the incarnate form of the Humanity. This was no 
new thing to Him, only in act and in ultimation. So with 
every individual soul's existence, which must, from eternity, 
have been embraced in germal distinctiveness separate from 
every other souL Wben bom into the natural world, it wif 
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bat tlte oltimatioQ of an eterpal divine conception, and, as it 
were, birth ftran Him. And so of all th« experience which 
each aool is called to undergo, through time and eternity. It 
ia all, as it were, prerisioned and pre-enacted — all bnt the evil, 
and even that is preeubBtantiated, (not as evil) in the Divine 
Mind from etemi^. How else could they be foretold, if not 
seen, and in a certain sense existing, IVoia eternity 7 And 
bow are nuiny things in human experience previsioned even 
to tfte eye o( man, with such wonderful acctirscy and porticu- 
lari^, sometimes months and years before they have happened, 
— thbgB impossible to be imagined, and most unlikely to 
occur, if the very tissues and substances of them, in tiie natural 
and qtiritual worlds, were not woven inte a fatal pre-existence ? 
There can be no tight without whtlantiai connection, or a fine 
medium like the light and atmosphere, through which to convey 
the impresuons to the optic nerve and the retina. And this 
stdMtaDtial connection, we may be assured exists, from eternity 
with the omniscient God. And all, as before explained, not 
ooDtnury to, but accordant with, the entire practical free-will 
of man. 

Such is the sense, then, and even more than we can possibly 
oomprehend, in which all things are ever present to the eye 
and mind of God. Therefore, what He does in his providence, 
is done in the Divine Mind from eternity. Although things 
banspire in the most orderly manner, and at the moment when 
needed, and never a moment before, and this is called a coming 
m at the crisis, and is in fact so, yet it is not that God at 
that mwnent does a new act to meet the exigency. The 
act was ordered and done frcHn eternity in the Divine 
Mind, but not yet ultimated into nature ; and it was seen 
that just at that moment, that day or year, it would most 
infidlibly tnmspire. Now this is titne^y providence. Audit may 
be, mnst be, very particular. It most involve certain persons, 
where ira others woold answer, and certain moments, and what 
^ipMrtoBaaBMcideatx. Indeed, providence mnst be particnlar, 
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to the smallest iota, because the universal is made up of noth- 
ing but all the particulars. And if one single particular, ever 
60 small, were lefl out, there could be no universal providence. 
But here it is, timely, particular, exact, wonderfuL 

But now for all these difficulties, there is one most happj 
and philosophical relief. The truth is, the infinite and the 
eternal, so far as we can conceive of them, which is but fidntlj, 
afford us a lesson of the greatness and majesty of God, but no 
distinctive lesson of his providence. For a proper conception 
of his providence and personal agency, we must shrink up into 
certain limited spheres accommodated to our capacity. Thus it 
will be observed, we may preserve all the proportions of truth, 
and in our inferences concerning the infinite and the eternal, 
lose none of its correctness and fitness. And within these 
spheres, there is proof enough, and illustration enough, of this 
most interesting subject. 

First, we have the grand and infinite truth of God himself 
accommodated to us, in the personal manifestation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. For however much we may speculate on the 
nature and origin of Christ, the simple truth will be found to 
be, that He was " God manifest in the flesh," — that the Divine 
Essence took form and humanity, above all the operations of 
human generation, yet not without law, showing us how much 
of God, how much of personality, is comprehended in that 
infinite Essence which prevades all nature, but which is only 
clearly revealed to us in Jesus Christ. And can any one who 
admits this truth doubt the personal agency and providence of 
Grodnow? — now that He has revealed Himself — stood out 
to us as one of us — unveiled the infinite glory, and without the 
violation of a single law, made known to us that Grod is 
personal, and can assume that Form of the Only Begotten, to 
teach us what could not be taught by all the blazing suns of 
the firmament. In the simple language of the Scriptures — 
'' No man hath seen Grod at any time : ye have neither heard 
his voice at any time, nor seen his shape : the only begotten 
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800, who ia in the boeom of the Father, he hath brought him 
ibrth toTiew." (/oSb,1:18; 5: 37.) Here then, ia thejint 
relief to our thoughts. We can look upon Jesus Chriat as the 
majtifemd God, and no longer douht the dlTine person&l 
providence. 

Bat, again, there is another relief for us ; and that is, in the 
moltitodinoos angdie ministry. "He shall give," saith the 
PBabniHt, " his angels chai^ over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
Tmya.'* (91: 11.) Here again we may perceive that the 
■ame secommodating principle of reasoning is preserved, — ■ 
wbkh is, that hy shrinldng up into certain limited spheres, we 
thereby preserve all the prop<niion» of truth, and lose none ti 
its eOTrectneas in our inferences concerning infini^ and eter- 
nity. 

Here also is pertomd providence. The angels of God en- 
camp around them that fear Him , and are continually in the 
habitations of men. In the primeval ages of the world, when 
men lived in greater simpUcity and purity, — in the Golden 
age, which is no mere fable, we have the evidences of an open 
and cramnon commnnication with heaven. The men of those 
limes, says Swedenborg, "enjoyed immediate revelation in 
coaaeqaence of their conaouation with spirits and angels, and 
also by means of visions and dreams from the Lord." 

Again, the whole heathen mythology is profuse in its recog- 
nititmB <£ the ministry of spiritual beings. The great sages 
of aaliqai^ were by do means strangers to a theme like this. 
The gre^ tmth gleams all athwart the history o£ man. 

Hie Sacred Scriptures are most fiitt iip«xi the subject. The 
patriardis and prophets were cheered and guided on their way 
by these bright messengers of God : Abraham, and Jacob, and 
Elijah, and Daniel, and Zechariah ; in fact^ almost all who 
form a part of that magnificent drama of the Israelites, show 
their acquaintance with these heavenly messengers. They 
eame to the infirm humanity of Jesus, in his temptation and 
laa agoey, — to Paul, in his fear of (he shipwreck, — -to Cor- 
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nelius, who was directed in his vision to send to Peter, — and 
to manj others mentioned in the Scriptures ; and there can be 
no doubt, these spiritual beings form an immense and very 
particular part in the all-embracing providence of God. 

There are also evidences, and alwajs have been, among 
private Christians, of the approach and interposition of these 
heavenlj guides, impressing the right thou^t at the right time, 
weakening the power of temptation, suggesting noble resolu- 
tions, and interposing their fnendlj care in the more diffieolt 
and trying straits of human existence. And how often has the 
bed of death been cheered by the open vision of these celestial 
messengers ! 

These, then, are the agencies of a divine, personal provi* 
dence. It is not all law, as that word is usually understood ; 
we do not live in a staid and mechanical universe, given up to 
fate and nature ; there are thousands upon thousands of watch* 
ful and untiring eyes upon us ; yea, in strictest truth maj it 
be said with the poet Milton — 

" Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep." 

And now, in the light of this truth, we can see something 
more of the propriety and meaning of the term " special." It 
is manifestly more special for an angel to approach and influ- 
ence me, or any friend for me, than for me to be Messed with 
the common air of heaven, or the sight of the green grass, or 
the light of the sun. The regulations of the atmosphere, cf 
light, and the growth of vegetation, come under the head of 
natural law. Yet we should not forget that the Divine P^^on 
established even these laws, and works in them. But do not 
the angelic ministrations come under the head of spiritual law? 
For, behold the analogy. An angel is not moved to come from 
his high abode to relieve the distresses of a suffering mortal, 
or to minister to his spiritual good, by any less of law, than 
that by which a stone falls to the ground. The stone fiiUa 1^ 
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the Uw of gravitatioD. The angel comes bjr the strong law of 
VV^Ht by which, in a certain degree, be b impelled to draw 
DCttr to a auffering mortal, and to impart the needed relief. He 
comes hacaTue ka eannot help it; just as a good man cannot 
ntaaa to give a loaf of bread to a starving beggar. It ia the 
law <^ htB goodueti that prompts and urges him on. Or, in 
otber words, it is spiritual attraction of soul to eouI, instead of 
material attraction of earth to earth. Bot surely, there ia 
something in the contemplation of angelic performance — help 
fimn the heavens — and in that personal leill aod effort which 
an angel, like a man, puts forth in our behalf, which takes the 
oocurrence oat of the common order of nature, and invests it 
with a divine speciality and importance. These, then, although 
ia A high sense special providences, yet are no more out of the 
sphere of law and order, than the growth of the grass or th« 
Mling of ibe rain. They are special with man, but not with 
God. Highly opportune and timely, but with God they were 
always so ! They come under the operation of a higher law, 
and of personal agencies acting by those laws, and that is all 
the difference. Tet this is a difference which wonderfully 
affects the heart of man. It touches more peculiarly his relig- 
iout nature, and causes him to look up. 

Here, then, is a great central truth. The truth is, it is only 
the infiniit/ of the subject that confuses us. As before said, 
the contemplation of an abstract infinity is overpowering and 
embarrassing. It is the ffy upon the steam-ship. When we 
ODce take this whole subject, and do with it as our finite na- 
tares require — shrink up into certain limited spheres, in which 
we may preserve all the proportions of truth, and in our infer- 
ences ctmceming infinity lose none of its correctness, then we 
shall grow wise. When once we see the true God in his 
Divine Humanity, and so accommoduted to human senses and 
&cDlties ; and when we rect^ize the spheres of angelic being 
hid from mortal sight, and ranging up and down with their 
bright ministries, then the whole contemplation gleams with 
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beauty and brightness, and is in fact a system of truth far 
more correct and beautiful than the most magnificent system 
of material astronomy that enriches the heavens, or adorns the 
pages of scientific truth. It is divine philosophy ; it is the 
philosophy of spiritual things. It is that theology, too, for 
which the heart of man craves, and for which his reason is 
now hungering and thirsting. The universe of existence thus 
contemplated becomes a connected chain of being and opera- 
tion, from inmost God to outmost nature ; and as the impulses 
of divine love and care first stir in the heart of the infinite 
Father, so they are communicated to the angels nearest Him, 
or nearest the Divine Centre of being, and thus on, out and 
down through the vast ranks of glorified spirits, till they reach 
to earth, and protect the merest child from injury and danger. 
They also have the highest and most constant reference to the 
regeneration of man, and to his place in the heavens for eter- 
nity. But this is a branch of the subject which fiJls to another 
division of the volume. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE K^IURE AKD MINISTBT OF AHQEL8. 

"Oh, nerer mdely will I blame bis faith 
In the might a( Man and angela 1 "Tis not m«t«Ij 
The hnmui being's Pride, that people* space 
With life and mjalical predominance ; 
Since likewiM for tbe aDiclcen heart of Lon, 
This risible natore and this common world 
Is all too narrow I Tea, a deeper import 
Larki in the legend told mj infant jears, 
Than lies apon thttt tniCb ire Htb to team." — Qilerufye. 

In the farther pursuance of this subject, it were well to giua 
tome clearer idea of ihe nature of angelic beings, and the particii- 
hi part they play in the great movement of the universe. H 
we have not a right conception of the true nature of these heav- 
enly beings, we shall fail to appreciate the dear and familiar 
troth conveyed to us hy the contemplation. The word angel 
soggests to most people an intermediate order of beings be- 
tween God and man. And the poetry and painting current in 
Christian literature and art convey frequently no other truth 
than the winged cherubs and seraphs which people the imagin- 
ary heavens. But this is both to unhumanize and undeify the 
truth. There is nothing in the Scriptures to justify this view 
trf" the heavenly beings ; or, if there appear to be passages 
which speak of cherubim and seraphim with wings, the word is 
used in a correspondent iai or spiritual sense, to signify that 
power of elevation of which material wings are the proper 
embteme. But when the angeh appeared to the patriarchs and 
prophets, and to Jesus Christ and the apostles, they were in 
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human form, and were frequently recognized as the same 
beings who had once departed from the earth. Of the three 
angels that Abraham entertained, it is said, ^ three men stood by 
him." (Gen, 18 : 2.) Of the angel tliat wrestled with Jacob, 
it is said, " And there wrestled a man with him until the break- 
ing of the day.'' (32 : 24.) Of the angel that came to Dan- 
iel, it is said, ^^ I lifted up mine eyes, and looked, and behold 
a certain man, clothed in linen, whose loins were girded with 
fine gold of Uphaz : his body also was like the beryl, and his 
face as the appearance of lightning," etc (Dan, 10: 5, 6.) 
This angel is also said to have been ^one like the similitude of 
the sons of men.'* (16.) Also in 2^chariah, the angel that 
talked with him is said to have been a ^^man" (1 : 10; 2: 
1.) To Jesus also their appeared angels, and on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, it is expressly said that Moses and Mias ap- 
peared. And in the revelation, when John would have fallen 
down to worship before the feet of the angel, the angel him- 
self declares unto him, '^ See thou do it not; for I am thyfel- 
hw-servanty and of thy brethren the prophets'* (Rev. 22 : 9.) 
From all which it is manifest that the angels are spirits of glo- 
rified human beings. They are united to us by a tie of kin- 
dred nature. Herein is the strong reason for their sympathy. 
They have all been bom, and lived, upon some earth ; those 
who are appointed to watch over us, undoubtedly for the most 
part are from our own earth, having passed through the same 
trials and the same sorrows, and thus, with a kindred nature 
and experience, are altogether the fit ministrants to our weak- 
ness, and the fit guardians of our peace.* 

* A reason may here be given why all angelic beings mast first be 
formed and bom on some material earth. It is that the ultimate or most 
natural plane in their being coald not be formed without it. All divine 
influx is from first principles to last. And in the last, or ultimate, the 
Divine exists in its fulness. There is thence acquired a foundation and 
continent for the superior degrees to rest in. Hence all creation is effected 
in ttltimatesy and all divine operation proceeds to ultimates. Thus also 
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The term "angel" Bignifies in general b. mtuenger, or one tent, 
and thongh affiled both b^ Hebrews and Greeks, to messen- 
gers from the apirit-world, there is nothing in the term itself, 
when thus used, which implies so much the nature as the office 
of the being so commissioned, lu some places, indeed, the 
human nature of the being is expressly implied, as in the Rev- 
elation, 21 : 17, where the wall of the new Jerusalem is spoken 
of, " an hundred and forty and four cubits, according to the 
naeasure of a man, that is, of the angel;" where, of course, the 
quali^ of the church is referred to. as to its huoian perfeo- 

It is, then, both according to nature and reason, and to high- 
est revelation on this point, that all spirits and angels were once 
the inhabitants of human bodies on some one or more of the 
planets. We will not say how much those bodies may have 
differed, and do still differ, — bow great may be the refinement 
and parity, and almost spirituality, of the creations &r beyond 
oar gaze, where the Divine Being may have ultimaled himself 
in forms of beauty and glory in the unsinaing humanities. But 
we confine ourselves to essential principles pertwning to our 
own earth. And how refreshing and beautiful is the contem- 
plation I The bright invisible hosts around us are " our fellow- 
servants and of our brethren." They were bom in the flesh, 
they ascended as we ascend, from mortality to immortality, from 
cormption to incorruption. And they exist in the surrounding 
spheres in a form as human and as perfect, by a nature aa 
beaudfut and orderly, as that by which the material earths were 
first peopled by the Spirit of the living God. Some are higher 
and some lower, some cherubim oad some seraphim, angel 

the msterikl DniTcrw, tbougli not Grat in importance, a the natural fonn- 
daCion of the ipiritiwl aaJTene, and tbe angelic minds fonned here in tbe 
woild, are moat fall and complete, and prepared for the higher d^reea of 
heaTenlj life. Hence also the importance and noceiaiCy of the ngoiemta 
mind being formed or begun here in tbe world, as it cannot be fonned if 
the fiitt ionodatjon is neglected. 
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and archangel, and for those who were bom in the ages long 
past, how great must be their progres^on, their superioritj and 
refinement ! But they cannot forget us ; they cannot so pro- 
gress as to pass beyond the sphere of sympathy ; on the con- 
trary, they must realize more and more, as they unfold and 
purify their own natures, the wondrous gifl of human perfecta- 
bility, and yearn to lead us up also to the sun-bright sununits 
of their own beautiful and celestial home. Nay, their own 
progress is more or less identified with this effort for ours ; for 
it is not a selfish glory which they can enjoy, but only that 
existence which is most replete with the Divine Love, and the 
whole intellectual of which is brightened and made more exalted 
by this baptism into the waters of charity. Hence it is that 
one of the loudest and most jubilant strains of joy among the 
angels is that occasioned by the gleam from this dark earth, of 
" one sinner that repenteth." 

Is not this enough ? Why need we return to myths and 
&bles, to find credence for beings that only exist in the imagi- 
nation, occupying a place between us and God, when He himself 
is only Infinite Man, and all are in his image and likeness ? 

Thus much for the nature of angels. Let us now observe how 
full is the Bible of this truth of the angelic ministry. The very 
first mention of distinct angelic appearance, in Genesis, 16, in 
connection with the wanderings of Hagar in the wilderness, is 
spoken of as the presence of God. ^^ And she called the name 
of the Lord that spake unto her. Thou God seest me«" It 
should be remarked here, that the reason why so frequent men- 
tion is made of the '^ angel of the Lord," in the Old Testament 
theophanies, is because the Lord took so full hold and posses- 
sion of the angel thus used, that he became infilled with the 
divine presence, and was thus in a peculiar manner the Lord's 
messenger. It is stated by Swedenborg that the possession or 
infilling was so complete, that the angel, for the time being, fre- 
quently knew no other than that he was the Lord. And the 
men of the Most Ancient Church, called Adam, frequently saw 
the Lord in this way. See Arcana^ VoL 2, No. 1925. 
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The story of Hagar is touching and beautiful She wandered 
with her child in the wilderness of Beersheba, and fainting and 
thirsting, withdrew a little distance from the object of her love, 
for "she would not see the death of the child, and she lifled up 
her Tcnce and wept And God heard the voice of the lad, and 
the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven." (Gen. 21; 17.) 

And thus it ever is, and ever has been, whether or not we 
have enjoyed the open vision of the truth, that in seasons of 
distress, when the subject admitted of it, the appointed aid from 
the heavens has been given. 

How beautiful was this truth figured forth to the patriarch 
Jacob I In a dream of the night, he saw the ladder extending 
from earth to heaven, sTmbol of this very connection that 
exists between the two, and upon it were the angels of God 
ascending and descending ; — nuaing the thoughts and adections 
of man to God, and bringing down thence the gills of heaven 
toman. 

How often was the prophet Elijah ministered to in his wan* 
derings, in his fatigues and distresses, hy the same angelic 
guidance! On one occasion he lay sleeping under a juniper 
tree, to all outward appearance as one forsaken, and like the 
disciplea in Gclhsemane, " sleeping for sorrow." Yet a divine 
watch was kept over him, and a sensible demonstration was 
given of the ministry of the elect angels about them that fear 
God, sent forth to minister to the heirs of salvation. An angel 
" touched him, and said unto him, Arise and eat. And he 
kioked, and behold, there was a cake baken on the coals, and a 
cruise of water at his head. And he did eat and drink, and 
laid liim down agun." (1 Kings 19 : 1-S.) Here in this 
gkxnny wilderness, where the prophet had sank to refresh his 
weary limbs in sleep, he is thus made sensible of the heavenly 
and divine care of beings of a kindred nature. Yet Uua bodily 
weariaesB and sleep, and this material food which was furnished 
on the occasion, was intended to be illustrative of that spiritual 
•leep whidi is sometimes suffered to pass over the soul, and 
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that spiritual food which is more properly the refreshment of 
the soul. 

It was in the danger of shipwreck, as before alluded to, that 
Paul was approached and comforted by angelic assurance of 
safety. " For there stood bj me this night," says Paul, " the 
angel of Grod, whose I am, and whom I serve, saying, fear not, 
Paul, thou must be brought before Cesar, and lo, God hath 
given thee all them that sail with thee.'* (Acts, 27 : 23, 24.) 
Also on his way to Damascus, at the time of his conversion, he 
was approached by Jesus himself, or by some angelic messen- 
ger from Him, with the thrilling question — ^^ Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me ? " (Acts, 9 : 4.) 

To Peter also, there occurred a like heavenly procedure, 
when he fell into a trance, and saw heaven opened, and heard 
the voice, and experienced the visi<m, which, together with the 
vision of Cornelius, formed the interesting co-inddence of the 
meeting with the three men, and resulted in the grand dis- 
covery that God was no respecter of persons, but that the 
gentiles also were included in his purposes of grace, and that 
Peter was to be made a powerful instrument in that work of 
God. (Acts^ 10.) 

Again, for a more manifest exhibition of the heavenly power 
over the gross obstructions of matter, and the workings of the 
Divine Providence in such supposed hindrances, take the case 
of Peter's deliverance from prison. How simple and affecting 
is the account! ''Peter was sleeping between two soldiersy 
bound between two chains ; and the keepers before the door 
kept the prison. And behold, the angel of the Lord came 
upon him, and a light shined in the prison: and he smote 
Peter on the side, and raised him up, saying, arise up quickly. 
And his chains fell off from his hands. And the angel said 
unto him. Gird thyself and bind on thy sandals. And so he did. 
And he saith unto him. Cast thy garment about thee, and fol- 
low me. And he went out and followed him ; and wist not 
that it was true which was done by the angel, but thought he 
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Mw a THion. WIisi thej were past the lint and tbe second 
ward, tbej came unto the iron gate that leadeth unto the city ; 
which opened to tbem of its own accord ; and they went out, 
and passed on throng one street; and (brthwilh the angel 
depu-ted from him. And when Peter was come to himself, 
be said. Now I know of a surety, that the Iiord hath sent his 
angel, and delivered me out of the hand of Herod, and from all 
the expectation of the people of the Jews." (AeU, 12: 6-11.) 

It has been well remarked on this passage — " Who can read 
this narration, and doabl that angels can even act upon mat- 
ter? Or that they bend their high intelligence, through love, 
to the trivial wants and necessities of our outer life ? It 
seems very wonderful, that so powerful an angel, whose mere 
presence filled the dark priKin with light, should hid Peter 
gird himtelf, and hind on hit tandab, and cast h\$ garment 
upon him ; and even Peter thought it a dream or vision ; but 
the ponderous iron gate that had opened before the will of bis 
bright attendant, and the tree, open street, in which he found 
himself, were tangible proofs of the material actuality of his 
preeence." 

But it was not that the angel had a material body. To such 
a poor, ineffectual presence, the iron gate would have presented 
a more formidable barrier. But it was that the angel acted 
from a sphere within and above matter, by a more substantial 
oi^anism. So also was the stone rolled away from the door of 
the sepulchre. So were the foundations of the prison shaken, 
and the doors opened, for the release of Paul and Silaa. 
(Aett, 16 : 26.) The operation of the angel upon the body of 
Peter, in causing him to arise and walk, may indeed have been 
throagh tbe jpi'rtV of Peter; but the operation upon the iron 
gate not so. Here was a power exerted directly upon the 
strong barriers of materiality, which were swept away by the 
angelic will like a feather beforo the blast 

How perfectly such accounts set at naught the vague theory 
that the spirit of man is a flamy vapor or ether, floating some- 
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where in space, or in limbo, without form or vitalitj, await- 
ing its final re-union with matter ! 

Such are some of the evidences which the Bible affords of 
the distinct and efficient ministry of angelic beings. Other 
evidences and illustrations might be cited to almost any extent 



CHAPTER X. 

nxUBTIUTIOSB A3tU CTSTAITCKS OF THE AKOELIO laNISTBT. 

" Far aboT« the glanceB 

Of our eager ejes, 
LiMCD, ire are loring t 
litteo, tfaroogh mui'* ignoranoM, 
Litten through God'* mjiteiiet, 
Luien dovra Uie heart of tbiDgi,^ 
Ye ahall hear oor mystic wingi 

MarmnroM wilh loving." — Mrs. E. B. Brmming. 

THBOBOHOtTT all the works of Grod, there is a perfect analogy 
and harmony. The higher everywhere miniBterB to the lower. 
In human life, where that life is not perverted, the helpless 
iniaQt finds its natural guardian in ita mother's love; and watch 
ful and constant as an angel's eye, is this kindly providence 
extended. The good parent is guardian to bis children ; the 
learned to the ignorant ; greatness, everywhere, ia not given 
to be ministered unto, bat to minister. They that are strong 
are lo bear the infirmities of the weak. In a righteous 
government, the higher always protects and guards the lower. 
The good king ia the friend, not the oppressor of his anbjecta ; 
and in that perfect state of society which is yet to bleas and 
save this world, — in that day of days when the church and 
the world shall be one — one grand harmonious unity, 
cmresponding to the man of whom the apostle speaks, com- 
posed of the bead and all the members, how will all human 
govenmienta aa they now appear, sink and dwindle into 
insignificance before that order and form of heavenly wisdom 
which shall observe a regular chain and series of protectJOD, 
blessing, and mutual help, from the centre and highest, to the 
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farthest off and lowest down of all the members of that divine 
Association ! 

Now, inasmuch as it is so on earth, so is it according to 
nature and reason to suppose it in the connection between 
earth and heaven. ^ It is this system of existence which the 
ancient mythology represented by a chains which, fastened to 
the throne of God, fell in perpetual folds, embraced the 
earth, encircled with one or other of its golden links, eveiy 
created being, and then returned to Him from whom it 
descended. Or, to refer to another and more appropriate 
symbol, the laws of existence thus understood, realize the 
ladder of the patriarch's dream. It rests upon the earth, and 
its top is in the heaven ; and upon every step of its infinite 
length, the angels of God are descending and ascending for- 
ever and ever." * 

Thus, by this beautiful law of connection and affinity, each 
individual has his or her spiritual friend, who is near when no 
other is near ; whose vigilant eyes, in moments of danger, 
sleep not nor slumber ; whose nature and delight it is to guard 
its kindred from danger and from evil, and by the spirit of a 
loving God, to carry it through this scene of earthly trial, and 
lead it up to virtue and to heaven. 

I confess myself surprised, when I look over the ancient 
records of the Hebrew and Christian £uth, and see the almost 
endless recognition of spiritual and angelic agency, that no 
more account of it b made by those who profess to be guided 
by them. It is all, or nearly all, in our day, a theology of the 
immediate agency of the Deity, while in truth scarcely any 
can form a worthy conception of what the Deity in his great 
infinity is, or how He personally operates, while here, in the 
agency of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the angels who are his 
ministers, is a familiar, interesting, definite theology, dear to 
every human heart, and such as the understanding can intel- 
ligibly receive. 

* Panon's Eumf9, fint seriet, p. 85. 
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Even the be&then had a much better faith than many^of us 
hare. Confucius, the Chinese philosopher, taught tliat the 
spirits of the departed frequently returned to the halU of their 
ancestors. Zoroaster, the' ftmnder of the Persian religion, 
claimed, and we have no doubt trutLfully, to have intercourse 
with the spiritual world. Pythagoras and Plato both taught 
distinctlj the doctrine of guardian spirits. Socrates, the 
wisest and best of all the heathen philosophers, always declared 
himself to be sensible of the guidance of a superior being, who 
warned him of danger, and directed him aright. The ancient 
Egyptians are full of the same faith, and the evidence is, that, 
cleared from ignorance and superstition, and unobstructed by 
sense and materiaUly, it is the faith of human nature. It haa 
been the poweriiil support of all fiction, and the highest element 
of romance is indeed missing when this feature of it is not 
present. 

The early ages of the Christian Church also furnish the 
most direct evidence that what was vouchsafed to the Prophets 
and Apostles was also, in a degree, continued to many private 
members of the church. It is matter of well-authenticated 
Christian history, that, bo lale as the middle of the third cen- 
tury, but especially in the age of the Apostles, many spiritual 
gifts, such as prophecy, spealuDg with divers tongues, working 
of miracles so called, healing of Ihe sick, discerning of spirits, 
vision and revelation, and other divine influences connected more 
or lesa with powers and intercourse of the spiritual world, ex- 
isted and were multiphed everywhere. And it is well known, 
that sach works aa the Epistles of Sl Barnabas, St. Clement, 
Sl Ignatius, St Folycarp, and the Shepherd of Hennas, 
written immediately after the apostolic age, or perhaps one or 
two of them just before the death of Sl John, recognize the 
existence of such extraordinary gifts and privileges as prop- 
erly belonging to the church at that time ; and these epistles 
were for a long time publicly read in the churches, as having 
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an authority little inferior to the apostolic writings.* And 
why has not the church now this sensible intercourse and these 
crowning gifts ? Is it any thing but our want of a living, 
active, affectionate faiOi, and a greater purity and spirituality, 
that prevents it ? Nothing else in the world. 

There is indeed getting to be, at this day, some better recog- 
nition of spiritual agency, but for the most part it is crude and 
low ; it is not Christian ; it pertains not prominentiy to the 
regeneration of man and to eternal salvation, but chiefly, to 
spirituality in distinction from materiality, and to heterogeneous 
communications from promiscuous spirits. We are glad to see 
the world progress in any direction ; there is need enough for 
the thorough renovation of the Christian temple ; but if we 
forsake the Divine Word, if we deny the central truths of 
Christianity ; especially if we look not to Him, the Lord of all 
hosts, and the Ahnighty Saviour, in vain do we resort to any 
spiritual agencies to deliver us from the errors and evils of a 
fiuthless and impure life. 

But the great truth of spiritual and angelic agency must be 
admitted as conspicuous. It occupies a very prominent part 
in the foreground of the Christian revelation, and the provi- 
dence of God in this respect is immense. No mind can con- 
ceive, or imagination form, an adequate idea of the constant, 
universal, complicated agency of these spiritual beings, in the 
care and government of this world. They come in momenta 
of danger when we see them not, and prompt the thoughts to 
safety and to peace ; they come in sorrow, to infuse the baha 
of comfort and the strength of cheerfulness into the mind; 
they come in temptation, to avert the soul from its purposes of 
wickedness ; they stand by the couch of sickness and the bed 
of death, and, having themselves passed through the same 
scenes of mortality, they minister to every human frailty and 

* See an article on ChriBtian Spiritualism, in the Herald of Light, by 
William Fishbongfa. 
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1^ and ahed the light and strength of heaven through 
Ibe Boal ready to despair. Oh! could we but realize it! 
Coold we but see all the reality, and the parting circumstance 
of the dying bed, how would death be robbed of Its sting, and 
the grave of ils victory I 

But they stop not here. They are with us when we are 
awake, and when we sleep. They are abroad upon the whole 
world, and they rule the nations more than men. They are 
limited in their power; they cannot do every thing for us; 
they are necessarily limited to the general coaditions of human 
progress, and to human organization and susceptibility. There 
may be a multitude of circumstances which they cannot and 
■re not permitted to control. But they roll on the great car 
of hnman improvement more than we do. They urge the 
|woper <mea to their proper woi^. They stimulate the reformer 
to his hard but glorious (ask, and lead him by a way that he 
knows not, and, seeing the end from the beginning, sustain him 
in his trials and carry him onward in his triumphs. We are 
not aloDe la this mighty movement of a progressing world. 
Hosts of purified spirits, who have passed through the sama 
biUtles with the wrong, and stood out for freedom and truth, 
are looking down upon our efforts, and assisting us in the work 
they love. Thus also do the Scriptures assure us of " a great 
cloud of witaesses." The strength of every good cause has 
more of heaven in it than of earth. There is more of Peace, 
Freedom, Temperance, and the advocates of a better world 
and church, among the guardians of our world in heaven, than 
is to be found on earth. Every solitary thioker, every lonely 
man and woman, who, in retirement, or in the midst of perse- 
cuticm, is engaged in the work of human improvement, is, after 
all, n<^ alone, but in a glorious company strong and bright for 
the same great movemenU And in this respect, when we are 
tempted to despair, or in weakness and discouragement would 
look roand upon the fearful odds against us, we may say at 
£lisha said, when suddenly surrounded with the hosts of the 
8» 
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Syrian army. ^^ Fear thou not^ for they that be with ua are 
more than they that be with them." It was said in reference 
to a divine vision which was given to his servant, when the 
Lord opened the spiritual eyes of the young man^ and lo I ^ the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha.*' (2 Kings, 6: 15-17.) So it has always been. 
The spiritual hosts outnumber the carnal hosts. Heavea is 
always on the side of the right. 

In looking for illustrations of this subject in actual li^ the 
Bible evidences are of course the most impressive, because they 
come with a higher authority, and have invariably in them some 
lesson of a deeper and more spiritual import, connected with 
the regeneration and salvation of men. But there are plenty 
of other instances. The common, every-day history of human- 
ity is indeed full of evidences of the same divine and guardian 
care, more than most people imagine. Our literature of this 
character lies for the most part out of sight of the common 
gaze of the world, chiefly because of a dread of superstition^ 
and because frequently such occurrences are held too sacred 
for the frivolous converse of mortals who have no fidth and no 
sympathy for any thing of the kind. But the record is very 
full for those whose attractions lead them to seek it, and we are 
moved here to present one or two instances without the pale of 
Scriptural relation, for the further confirmation and illustration 
of the subject The first which we select is from a work enti- 
tled " Guardian Spirits," by IL Werner, Doctor of Philosophy, 
Stuttgart and Tubingen, Germany. The whole work is of the 
most interesting character, and has the impress of the high lit- 
erary standing and sacred office of the author. It is translated 
into English by Rev. A. E. Ford, minister of the New Jerusa- 
lem Church, in this country. It is chiefly the account of a 
young lady who was prostrated by sickness, and who, in a 
somnambulic state, sent for Dr. Werner, whose presence, she 
declared, would contribute essentially to her restoration. The 
Doctor followed the advices which she received in that atatOt 
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rad hj theon means the cnre was effected. The particular cbm 
which we now refer to is all the more convinciDg of the presence 
and agency of goardian spirits, because the &ct set forth was 
first announced by the patient from the interior or somnambnlio 
■tkte, which event was then occurring at a distance, and letters 
were afterward received confirmatory of the whole account. 
Tlie occmrence is as follows : — 

On the 19th of May, 1834, between the hours of two and 
five, P. M., the sabject of this spiritaal influence, whUe ^ving 
directifms for another person, suddenly broke from the train t^ 
her remark with anxioue and trembling exclamation. She 
called 00 her guardian spirit for aid immediately, for her Emily, 
as she caDed her, a abter in a i^tant town, she said " would 
&I1 into the street" After a abort pause, she commenced a 
strain of praise and thankfulness that help had akeady come. 
** Thou faithful guide and friend," she exclaimed, " even before 
I knew the danger, and could ask, you had prepared aid." To 
all this, the Doctor in attendance inquired, " What has so star- 
tled you ? " » Alas, alas," she replied, " my little sister I She 
was in the npper story of the house, while they were raising 
wood up by means of a windlass from the street. She tried to 
seize the rope by which the weight was swinging, and the vibra- 
tion would have drawn ber out, as there is no balustrade above, 
if ber &ther had not seized ber at the moment and drawn her 
ID." After a l<»ig pause, lastiog more than an hour, during 
which she lay quite motionlesa like one exhausted, she raised 
her anna and exclaimed, " Thou faithful God and Father, how do 
I thank thee that thou hast saved my sister from death I Yes, 
she also shall thank thee, and acknowledge thy mercy." To this 
the Doctor agun inquired, for he was himself somewhat sce[H 
tical (£ her accounts, " How is it possible for you to be with 
yonr goardian angel at so great a distance, to be speaking with 
as at the same time, and just now to look at jrour sister? " To 
tfaia she replied, " That seems strange to you, but it is not so* 
It wns all by the oxatrivaace of my guardian spirit. Without 
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him, I should not have seen my sister. He knew and foresaw 
the threatening disaster, and prevented it. In what way, I can« 
not see in him. This, however, I did see in him, that he had 
Emily in his eye, and thus I was compelled to see her also. 
He chose to have it so, and I could not prevent it. But this 
took place with a rapidity you cannot imagine." 

All this took place on the 19 th of May, between the hours 
of two and five, P. M. Now, on the 20th of May, (next day,) 
says the Doctor, ^' We did not &il to make inquiries in the town 
where the sister lived, if any thing unusual had taken place with 
her on the day preceding. We soon received the following, to 
us very surprising account: ^On the aflemoon of the 19th, 
some time afler four o'clock, some persons were employed on 
the upper floor of the house, in raising stuff from the street by 
means of a windlass. The little Emily had a mind to have a 
hand in the work, and incautiously laid hold of the rope by 
which the weight was swinging, without considering that the 
opening at which she stood had no balustrade. As it, together 
with its load, was in continual vibration, and the child of course 
had not strength to control its momentum, she was on the point 
of being carried out by it. She had already lost her balance^ 
and had uttered one cry. At this moment, her father, who 
came behind her, seized her by her clothes, and drew her in. 
Terror so overpowered the child, that she lost all consciousness, 
and they were obliged to carry her down in a swoon into the 
sitting-room, where, however, she soon recovered her senses.* 

'' To these accounts the following very remarkable fact was 
added. So early as half-past three o'clock, her father, who was 
writing in the chancery, at some distance from his residence, 
felt a restlessness he could not account for, which increased at 
last into an impulse, equally inexplicable, to go home. For a 
long time he resisted it, as his business was not yet finished, 
and he was compelled to say to himself that he had nothing to 
do there ; but at last, the attraction homeward had become so 
imperative, that, to relieve the feeling, he seized his papers with 
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Ae intention of fini-hmg them at home. When he reached the 
IiiKise he directed his steps forthwith to the npper floor, witbont 
depositing the papers, which formed a considerafale bnndte, in 
the Bitting-room, close bj the door of which he had to paaa, and 
eune jost in time to save his child from the certain death of B 
fkll from the gahle of the house into the street. A moment 
hter, and help would have been impossible." (Pp. 68-71.) 

Now, the rationale of this occurrence is most plainly indi- 
cated. It was undoubtedly the guardian spirit of both the 
listers, that saw the danger first, and the f^er was selected aa 
the most suitable person whose mind to impress in that direc- 
tion. This was the cause of the uneasiness. The spirit said 
to the father, in mental language as plain as it could be said, 
"go home." It might not, perhaps, have been able to impress 
the reason. The tather's understanding, so immersed in buai- 
neie, and not perhaps believing in these influences, was not 
Busceptible of any thing more than was done. But when bs 
reached home, it said to him — "delay not; go into ike upper 
^ory of the houae." He obeyed, as he thought, the suggesti<ni 
of bis own mind. But when he got there, God bad a use for 
him which he very quickly saw. And how opportunely was it 
all done 1 A moment later would have been too late. If it 
had been so, it would not have been the fault of the guardian 
care, but of the &ther, whose spiritual nature did not admit of 
S Ewre powerful or seasonable impression. Oh, if our natures 
were not bo sensualized, and fitllen from their pristine purity, 
bow niDch more might be done for us than is done, in the way 
of guarding and directing us through this scene of earthly dan- 
ger t This is what we should generally call " a h^breadth 
esc^M" — "a fortunate occurrence:" alas! how many such 
there are, not by any means accidental, but the sure ordering 
of Him who hath " given his angels charge over us, to direct 
OS in all our ways," and who "sufiereth not a sparrow to fall 
to the ground without his notice I " There may be thousand* 
«f soeh providences gomg on at this very moment I 
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Should it be questioned here why there are not more of 
such successful guardianships, or why many who do fall, and 
injure themselves in various ways, are not saved in like man- 
ner, we reply, no man can tell how many such providences 
there are ; oflen, when we ascribe it all to luck and chance, the 
providence is even more complicated and wonderful than this ; 
and we are saved, all unawares to ourselves, from the most 
fearful calamities. 



(( 



When in the sb'ppery paths of youth. 
With heedless steps I ran. 

Thine arm unseen conveyed me safe. 
And led me up to man.' 



ff 



But if there are many cases which are not provided for in 
this way, it is because they are better provided for in another 
way ; or it is because it is best, on the whole, that the accident 
should occur : one may be saved, by a sudden death, from a 
life much more hazardous and painful ; and often, when we 
know it not, there are permissions, and arrangements for those 
permissions, which illuminate the dark side of this subject with 
a light equally glorious, if we only had the eye to pierce its 
many foldings and to recognize the connection of all occur- 
rences ii) one wonderful complexity. 

How extensive and complicated is this subject ! Looked at 
from some of its more ordinary aspects, in those every-day 
occurrences where we have equal reason to believe the Divine 
Providence is so carried on, how interesting does it become ! 
Two or three men,* for instance, are brought together from 
what to them seem the merest incidents of every-day life« 
Some angel who has arranged the meeting, drops a thought 
into the mind of one of them', it is talked of, reconsidered, con- 
sidered again, and the result is, some movement or institution 
far in the future, which was at that moment seen and designed 
by the superior powers. 

Not only in the activity of the dajrtime, but in the stillneas 
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and dnmber of the ni^ht, ia the same never-ceasiDg vigilimce 
and work going on. We close oar ejea in sleep, the divine 
meseeogers frequently come more distinctly. " For God speak* 
eth tace, yea, twice, yet man perceiveth it Dot. In a dream, 
in a visoa of the night, when deep sleep falletb upon men, in 
Blamberings upon the bed, then Sit opentlh the ears of men, and 
lealelh their inttraetion, that He may loithdrate man from his 
purpose, tmd hide pride from man. He keepeth hack hit toul 
from the pit, and hit life from perithing by the sword." {Job, 
S3 : 15—18.) How many have been saved, by warnings given 
in this way, from the dangers which beset them I The angels 
can come to a man In sleep, frequently, when they cannot ap- 
proach to influence him so powerfully in the hours of wakefhl- 
ness, for the simple reason that at such a time, all his external 
senses are quieted, the things of the material world shut out, 
and he is then altogether in a more passive and susceptible 
slate to receive definite views and teachings from the interior 
world. Take the following well-authenticated instance from 
the " Church's Companion." We condense the accoimt for the 
sake of brevity. 

" A poor and innocent criminal ia condemned to death oa 
the charge of murder. A farmer in one of the Western 
counties of England is awakened one night with an irresistible 
impression, not a dream exactly, that he must start off imme- 
diately to a county town thirty or forty miles distant. Why 
he must do so, does not appear. It ia unaccountable, but it is 
irresistible. He endeavors to shake it ofi*, and composes him- 
self to aleep again. He is awakened the second time with the 
conviction that he muat start that instant He summons his 
hoTBe, takes the midnight journey, arrives in town the next 
morning, but now that he has got there, he has not the slightest 
knowledge of any business to be transacted there, and bo 
amuses himself by sauntering about town, and at length enten 
the court where the assizes are being held. The prisoner at 
the bar had just been to all appearance proved guilty by cir- 
cumstantial evidence, of murder, and was then asked if he had 
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any witnesses to call in his behalf. He replied that he had no 
friend there, but on looking around the court amongst the spec- 
tators, he recognized the fanner, who almost immediately rec- 
ognized in him the man who had applied to him for work, on 
the very day and hour, in one part of the country, that he was 
charged with committing murder in another part The Burner 
was summoned to the witness-box, and the prisoner acquitted." 

He found then that he had not taken his midnight journey 
without some purpose. And how faithfully he was influenced 
and led by that invisible hand, about the town and into the 
court room I How evident it is, from the foregoing principles 
and illustrations, that the spiritual guardian of this poor but 
innocent man saw the danger, and saw too the only person who 
could be of any service to him, and so, hurrying on the wings 
of love to the sleeping farmer, suggested a journey to the scene 
of interest and danger, reiterating the impression with a dictate 
of imperative authority! And what joy ran through the echo- 
ing aisles of heaven, at the redemption of the innocent from so 
terrible a fate ! Thus — 

" Heaven encircles all. The blest immortals 

Near as, divine with love's pore beauty stand ; 
Allnrisg OS, through Faith's translucent portals. 

Into the better land. 

The friends we monm as lost have not departed ; 
Thej have bat laid aside Earth's frail disguise ; 
On yoar dark way they poor, O lonely hearted I 

The light of loving eyes. 

The saints and seers who made the old time glorious. 

Dwell beaatifal within our human sphere : 
Serene they move, o'er doubt and pain victorious ; 

Paul, Plato, John, are here. 

There lives no man, however crushed and lowly. 

Bound with the gyves — immured in darkest cell. 
But with him, ministrant of influence holy. 

Some Seraph Friend doth dwdL 
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Etch irondrotu thooght of Traifa, or Love, or Datj, 

Flooding with sanrise bttun* through Mind and Hetrt,- 
Insplring m with Wisdom and with Beautj, 

Some Angel Gnestimparti. 

No cnitain bidet from Tiew tha Spherea Eljsiin, 

But thii poor ihell of hilf-transpaient diut. 
And til that blindt our tpiritual viiion, 

It pride, and hate, and loat." 

—Bev. T. L. Barri*. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT PROVIDENCES. 

" God moves in a mysterious waj in grace as well as nature, oonoealiog 
his operations under an imperceptible succession of events, and tfaoa keeps 
us always in the darkness of faith. He not only accomplishes his designs 
gradually, but by means that seem the most simple, and the most com- 
petent to the end, in order that human wisdom may attribute the success 
to the means, and thus his own working be less manifest; otherwise 
every act of God would seem to bo a miracle, and the state of faith, 
wherein it is the will of God that we should live, would come to an 
end." — Fenelon. 

As before stated, the whole of the Divine Providence is 
by influx from the Divinity into all that is beneath Him. 
But influx is of two kinds; mediate, through the Bpiritual 
world, and immediate from God. We are not so entirely 
dependent upon angels and spirits for divine influences that the 
Divine Being may not make some immediate applications of 
Himself; were it so, we could not feel that intimate connection 
with God which it is necessary to feel, and which the deep- 
est and strongest intuitions assure us ought to exist between 
man and his Maker. But on a subject so confessedly high 
and interior as this, we trust that no apology is necessary 
for introducing again the words of one who evidently enjoyed 
in greater fulness than any other man, a spiritual and divine 
illumination, and whose great fame and experience entitle him 
to the utmost respect Says Swedenborg — 

'^ The influx of the Lord is also inmiediate with every one, 
for without immediate influx, the mediate is of no effect. • ♦ • 
What proceeds immediately, is above all the understanding of the 
angels ; but what proceeds mediately, is adequate to the angela 
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in the heavens, and also to men, for it paaaes through heAveo, 
and hence puts on angelic quality and human quality. For all 
and single things are from the First Esse, and the order is 80 
instituted, that the First Esse may be present in the derivatives 
both mediately and immediately, thus alike in the ullimate of 
order and the first of order. 11 A. C, 9C83. 

^'That many things on earth are effected immediately from 
the Lord, is evident from the cose of the apostles, who some- 
times, when they spake, were inspired by the Holy Spirit, and 
the words which they should speak were given lo them, which 
was immediate inspiration." — i^iritual Diary, 1609. 

This last assertion we find no difficulty in crediting. We 
can readily believe, not only that angels of a high order 
approached to influence the prophets and apostles, but that the 
Lord Himself, in a more direct manner, also comes into the 
interiors of men, and did so come in many cases of divine 
inspiration. That the Lord when in the world received into 
his humanity the Divine Spirit " without measure," and this 
immediately from the Father, or principle of Divine Good, is 
presumptive evidence that He can impart of it in the same 
way (o others. And that many did receive of the " Holy 
Spirit," and were said to he " full " of it ; also that Jesus him- 
self " breathed on them, and s^d, Receive ye the Holy Spirit," 
(John 20 : 22 ; ) is evidence enough, we should Ibink, that the 
Divine Infiux can thus be imparted from Gk)d to man, with- 
out the medium of angelic agency. At the same time we are 
constrained to confess, that the instances with man at the 
present day, when he can receive such direct application and 
prompting from the Divinity, seem of necessily rare and unfre- 
quent. Of the common immediate influx, such as is required 
to give effect to the mediate, and such as " flows into all things," 
we do not now speak : but of Ibat other immediate, or rather 
what Swedenboi^ calls tbe conjunction of the two, ibis he says 
" is not effected miless in the case of those who have percep- 
tion of truth frcnn good ; for they with whom immediate divine 
infitiz ia orajolned wilh mediate, suffer themselves to be led by 
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the Lord, but they with whom those influxes are not oonjcnned, 
lead themselves, and this they love." (A. C. 7055.) 

So with regard to all the providences of God. Some of them 
may be direct or immediate, some indirect or mediate, and others 
more or less so. But while on this subject, we cannot refrain 
from the following liberal quotation from the ^* Macrocosm and 
Microcosm," before referred to. After stating that " Gk)d 
orders even his providences according to laws, or, it may 
almost be said, has made them synonyraoui with laws," the 
writer remarks : — 

" It may safely be believed that the present order and plan 
of creation is the best that could have been devised by the 
Divine Mind; for otherwise the present plan would not have 
been adopted. But if it is the best, then it requires no funda- 
mental changes, and not even any modifications, except such as 
may comport with a constant general progression on the basis of 
the original plan. But while all progression in each department 
is dependent upon an influx or inhalation (hence free bestow- 
ment by the Divine Being) of additional degrees of the Divine 
vitalizing influence which is specifically suitable to itself, and 
wliile all progression is in this sense providential, God cannot, 
either in causing a progressional or any other change, and with- 
out deranging the established and hence best possible order of 
things, act providentially and directly upon any department 
of creation, except through the medium of that particular kind 
of force or vitality of which the thing acted upon is a suitable 
receptacle, 

" Thus, considering the universe in its most general aspect as 
one grand whole, Grod cannot act directly upon it, or modify its 
existing activities and tendencies, except through the medium 
of those forces and laws of Expansion, Contraction, Circula- 
tion, Aggregation, etc., in the degree in which they apply to the 
universe as a whole. He cannot act directly upon solar systems 
and worlds, except through the medium of the same laws 
and forces in their higher degrees of unfolding as applicable to 
solar systems and worlds ; Grod cannot act directly upon Mineral 
creations, except through the forces and laws of chemical 
affinities ; He cannot act directly upon Vegetable Kingdoms, 
except through the forces and laws of vegetable life; He cannot 
act directly on the Animal Kingdom, or any of its forms, except 
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throngli the forces and lawa of animal, sensational, and Bemi- 
mtellectuaJ life ; He cannot act directly on selfish and sinful 
bunian nature, only by those isolated and disjointed motive 
forces which are adapted to reach and affect the disjointed 
mental and moral constitutions of sellish and sinful human 
heinps ; while God can act directly and fuUy at God, in all his 
afiectional, iatellcctual, and moral nature, only upon a perfectly 
pure and einless intelligence — a being fitted for the tiarmoni* 
ous influx of all the alfectional, intellectual, and voluntalive 
principles of the Divine Soul — a being, hence, who stands in 
the perfect image of God, and who, in principle, is one with 
Him. Hence, when such a being acts (and tliere never was 
but one such a being), it may be said that God acts with him, 
in him, and through him, and that his every act is in the fullest 
and most Divine sense, a promdence. 

" But as the infinite Divine, personal, volitional Intelligence 
is above all things, and over all things, and is the inexhaustible 
Source of all streams of vitality and motive force which flow 
into the various departments of His creation, it may be 
rationally conceived, that by withholding his inflowings into the 
universal system as a whole. He could cause universal slag- 
nation and dissolution to ensue ; or that by increasing those 
inflowings. He could stimulate all finnamental developments and 
solar and planetary motions, to unwonted activity ; or that by 
diminishing his influence in one portion of space, and increas- 
ing it in another. He could cause the dissolution of some worlds, 
and the absorption of their materials by others ; or that by 
modifying his influences upon the electric, lerial, and subter- 
ranean forces of a particular planet (such as our own). He could 
cause floods to deluge the earth, or subterranean fires to 
overwhelm raties, and destroy such human beings as must 
otherwise stand as obstructions to Inie progress ; or that in a 
similar way, He might cause a rarification of the atmosphere 
in one locality, and a condensation iu another, and thus cause a 
current of wind sufficiently violent to cleave the waters of a 
gulf, and aSbrd a dry passage for a particular people through 
whom he designed to effect great purposes. 

" It will doubtless still be argued that such occurrences, if 
they ever do take place, are results simply of the forces and 
laws of nature. In a qualified sense, this is granted, as we 
have shown before that all action, whether physical or spiritual, 
" g to some laws; but we insist that it is an exceed- 

n* 
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ingly superficial view of the laws of nature, which Bupposes 
that they are self-generative and self-active, or that thej can 
exist for a moment as separate from that Divine vitalizing and 
spiritual Principle which, in an earlier stage of this work, we 
showed was necessarily self-existent and eternal.* 

^ But if this self-existent, all-generative, jmd vitalizing Divine 
principle maj operate upon mundane forces and developments 
in the waj just described, He may, in a similar way, control, 
modify, and direct chemical and mineral, or vegetable, animal, 
and spiritual forces and developments, by a voluntary gradation 
of those influences proceeding from himself, as adapted to either 
of these departments of his creation. And all such operations 
would be instances of direct providences. 

" But while it would be impossible for God, consistently with 
the fundamental, which we have presumed to be the best possi- 
ble plan of creation, to act directly upon any one department of 
being, by forces specifically adapted only to anoOier, (as, for 
instance, to act directly upon mind, by that Degree of attractive 
force known as ' gravitation,' or to directly control planets by 
the motive forces of moral and rational convictions,) it is none 
the less conceivable that each department of existence may be 
indirectly influenced through the medium of some other depart- 
ment, which is made the receptacle of direct influence. Thus 
it may be conceived as possible for Grod, by special and designed 
action upon a particular planet, to change the orbit of such 
planet, and thus mediately change the orbits of all the planets 
with which it may be associated, and thus to change their sea- 
sons, and thus their inhabitants, if they have any, and thus even 
to produce an endless concatenation of spiritual changes ; or, 
that by action upon one particular department of the Mineral, 
Vegetable, or Animal Kingdom, He might change other depart- 
ments of the same kingdom, and thus indefinitely change the 
relations existing between them all. 

* Operations upon the atmosphere, and upon the physical glohe, even 
to the production of storms, and other like occurrences, such as are here 
referred to by our author, are no doubt effected when wanted, by the medi- 
ation of spirits and angels. By working upon the electric elements of 
nature, they are thus probably enabled to control to a great degree, when 
permitted, the material conditions of our earth. The Scriptures also 
speak of whole armies given to destruction ; and of a pestilence of which 
seventy thousand men died, effected by the destroying angel. 2 Scaawd, 
84: 15-17. 
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"Similar remarks are especially applicable to the Divine 
goremment of the httman world. Notwithstanding everj 
hunuui being, and the whole race as one grand Man, waa 
designed to reflect the image of the Creator, human nature in 
its present state is undeniably more or less depraved, selfish, 
and inhaimoniouB, and hence is not receptive of the Divine 
influence in its pure and harmonious state. The Divine spirit- 
ual influence therefore, coming directly and immediattly into the 
honaan world without the medium of a perfect human person- 
age to harmoniously reflect, truly define, and correctly apply, 
its principles, would necessarily take a form of manifestation 
more or lees characterized by the imperfections of degenerate 
humanity as its receptacle — in the same way as the Divine 
operative influence, flowing into animal or still lower creations, 
takes a form of manifestation peculiar to these creations. On 
this principle, and thia principle alone, it is conceived, ne may 
accoDDt for the imperfection of the impremom which the 
Divine inspiration gave to Moses, and David, and the prophets, 
and the imperfections of the code of ethics, principles of gov- 
ernment, and policy in respect to other nations, which grew out 
of tbese impressions ; for all these were evidently imperfect 
when judged by a Ckriaian standard." Still, by means of such 

• If onr mlhor means, ■■ be ni«y, tfast Motet and the prophets irere 
iatlrameDU av\y for Ilie preHminan/, and t/unee imperfect, dispeniationi 
of God to the Uebreir and Jewish people, he is rig^l ; but if he meinf, 
as bis Ungnige might imply more or less, thu the inspired Berrants of 
tboM time* only wrote as they could reCTive into Iheir own imperfect 
menial or^aHuiiu, and hmce ware the medium of errors and faliitie*, wa 
dtalt b>n to demnr. This would be tooverlook the fact which webelievA 
to be CMeotial to the nndentanding of tbo whole subject of Dirine inspi- 
ntlioa 1 vix., that lb« i^f-ieod of the writers was in such cases so entirely 
takea away, or subdned by a DiTine power, that tboy could be mode lo 
write, and did write, not allogelher what flowed into their undcntuid- 
inga, for they had no interior, spiritual undentanding, but what was 
dictated to them by the Dirine Spirit, and what they were moved 
to write with a more or less strong afflatus, and some conviction of 
ita irath and importance. They alio wrote antomalicnlly, and lomc- 
times the very words were dictated into their ears. They nndentood in 
geiMral enou^ to know that what they wrote was a message from the 
I^rd, bat they eouid not understand its systematic, itilemal meaning, in 
all its relations to the gloriaeaiion of the Lord'* Hnmaniir «> earth, and 
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inflowings as the psychical and mental constitutions of these 
mediums rendered possible, Grod, without immediately obliter- 
ating existing evil, pressed these evils into the service of ulti- 
mate good ; and by arraying one nation against another, sub- 
jecting some to utter extermination, humbling others by long 
disciplinary chastisements, etc., so directed the general course 
of human events as to provide for the influx of more and more 
light, and for the final coming of Him who was emphatically 
^ the Light of the world.' And now that that Light has come, 
a similar course of indirect Divine providences is continued with 
reference to nations and individuals, evidently with the view to 
the ultimate bringing of all under the full influence of its life* 
giving beams, and to the establishment of that Divine Kingdom 
in the world which ^ shall break to pieces and consume all other 
Kingdoms, and stand forever.' 

'^ But if in this disjointed and degenerate state of the human 
faculties, God can discharge the highest functions of his Divine 
Government only by bringing the appropriate forces of one 
human faculty, one person, one society, or one nation, to bear 
upon another, it is equally true that in the perfect man, God rules 
directly^ personally, and absolutely as Grod, in all his harmoni- 
ally consociated aflectional, moral, and intellectual attributes, 
in the same way as he rules mechanical, chemical, or vegeta- 

the consequent Regeneration of man. The internal sense is most perfect ; 
at least as perfect as any thing of the kind can be, when rendered into 
writing ; and both the principles of the Jewish code and gOYcmment, and 
their policy in respect to otlier nations, were so directed and OTcmiled of 
God in his wonderful proTidence, as to represent, by correspondence, spir- 
itual things conceding the church and heaven. It- was, therefore, CArt»- 
tian tnOh, concealed in the letter of the Old Testament, but perfectly har- 
monizing in its internal sense with all that exists in the New, and all that 
is now revealed for tlie New Jerusalem. To be sure, we have fuUar re- 
vealings now, but Moses and the prophets were true as far as they went. 
They were imperfect only in the sense of short-coming, and in not folly 
understanding their own message. The great distinction, indeed, to be 
made in this matter of the Bible writers, is between the inspiratioa of the 
writer ^ and the inspiration of the thing written; the former being fre- 
quently very dark, and the latter all-illumined. We have thought 
proper to say thus much, merely to guard against misapprehension, at the 
same time knowing our author so well as that he himself would probably 
assent to the generality of the truth here expressed. 
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tire Force, in different departments of nature withonL Na^, 
in sach a being, as the ul^mate and bannoniouB embodiment 
of aB the principles of his Love and Wisdom, God absolutely 
dweUi, in bis integral and pertonal capacity, as in a temple ; 
and therefore Buch a being is God, in bia focalized capacity, 
u adapted to a direct conjunction with humanity. All that 
anibentic history infonus us of the character, actions, and 
teachings of Jesus, goes to justify the belief that he was auch a 
divinely human and humanly divine personage. 

" It should be observed, that a perfectly pure and sinless 
intelligence, auch as is here conceived, muat, as viewed ia a 
human aspect, aland at the very apex of visible creation, or at 
that point in a grand seven-fold circle of existence at which 
endings merge into beginnings. Hence, the Divine Soul, 
focalizing in all its harmoniously combined principlea, in such 
a being, would maintain the aame relations to inferior physical 
Con*Ailutions, and to all outer physical substances which lie 
within its sphere, as the Divine Being in his whole infinitude 
aaatains to the physical universe as a whole. Hence the 
Divinity, in this focalized capacity, would maintain toward all 
things within its sphere, the relations of a New Beginning Prin- 
ciple ; and if God in his infinitude, as the Beginning Principle 
of the universe as a lehoh, could, from hts free volition, make 
■□d uiunake laws to govern the present system of things, then 
God, in the condescended form of his personal Being as mani- 
fested through a suitable human oi^auism at the end of the old 
and the beginniag of a new creation, may, in equal consistency 
with the rules of Divine order, establish new laws, or rather 
enact immensely higher degrees of old ones, as relating to such 
existences within his sphere as need such interference. There 
is nothing irrational in the supposition, therefore, that the 
IMvinely human, or humanly Divine Principle (which are 
one and the same), could, by volition through the outer organ- 
ism which served as its medium, concentrate its vital energies 
upon the diseased bodies of men, and even the inorganic ele- 
ments of the outer world, and produce such effects as are com- 
monly designated by the word ' miraculous,' and that, too, 
umply according to that higher degree of laws specifically 
adapted to auch operations, and unfolded for such specific pnr< 
posee. Such would be instances of the highest manifestations 
rf indirect providence. 

** But if Grod dwells and rules, with a perfect and hannoni- 
«Kia display of gjl the principles of his nature ci GoA, in. a. 
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being such as we have supposed, then it foUows that the more 
any man is like such a being, the more fully God ' works within 
him, to will and to do according to his own pleasure,' the more 
he is under the direct operation of the highest order of Divine 
Providences, the more he is raised, as it were, above the sphere 
of mere material things and their laws, and the more he 
becomes a medium through which the Divine Being, in his 
afiectional, intellectual, and volitional nature as such, acts upon 
beings and conditions below him, to bring them up to the true 
standard of healthfulness, harmony, and perfection ! And when 
all human beings shall be fully united to Grod — shall fully 
^ dwell in Him, and He in them,' then all human beings, with 
their outer conditions, and even the whole physical world, 
divinely acted upon through their mediation, will undoubtedly 
be spiritualized, and elevated one Discrete Degree, and peace 
and plenty, and that universal harmony and love, which may 
be considered as the uncontaminated and unpervei*ted outHow- 
ings from the Divine Fountain of Infinite Harmony and Love, 
will take the place of the corroding selfishness, the distracting 
animosities, and the physical, as well as moral, diseases and 
sufferings which now roll their desolating waves over the earth." 
M. & M. pp. 250-256. 

The main drift of the foregoing extract we believe to be 
correct Some allowance should be made for the stand-point 
firom which the author writes, and for the 'minds which he seeks 
to reach and influence. Indeed, it is professedly given as " a 
rational deduction of philosophy^ aside from the teachings of 
Scripture." And as its aim is to reach and convince such 
minds as demand the philosophy, and for the want of which 
cannot believe in the Scripture, we consider it able and illus- 
trative. 

We must here conclude what we have to say of direct and 
indirect providences. We have already referred to such prov- 
idences as are brought about in roundabout ways, by compli- 
cated connections of many incidents and many persons ; indeed, 
of almost every providence it may be said thus much ; for what 
a train of connection is that which begins in Grod, and extends 
through all time, involving all persons, and stretching to eter- 
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nity I Tliere are no accidents, in the common acceptation of 
the term -, there are no little things ; each occurrence is as tlie 
grain of sand which makes part of the mountain ; each move- 
ment a part of the whole movement ; and in much mercy is 
tbe connection hidden from our eyes. For, if we could see 
only a small part of the infinite dependences of things, we 
should not only interfere with the Divine Providence by our 
own rebellious wills, resisting the unappreciated good, and de< 
marring at the way in which we are led, but we could not even 
stir in the smallest act, without being overwhelmed with such 
a sense of responsibility as would be paralyzing and fearful. 
How terrible and overwhelmbg would it be, could man see 
how his every act was the initiatory to a universe I And yet 
that cnnnection exists, and, directly or indirectly, every indj- 
vidaal is involved, in the smallest thought, feeling, and action, 
in infinite and eternal consequences I The prayer should ever 
be with the Psalmist — "Xiead me in a plain path, because ci 



CHAPTER Xn. 

DESIGNS AND PEBIHSSIONS. 

" Por either th j command or thy permission 
Lay hands on all : they are thy right and left 
The first puts on with speed and expedition ; 
The other cnrbes sinnes stealing pace and theft. 

"Nothing escapes them both : all most appeare. 
And be disposed, and dress'd, and tan'd by thee. 
Who sweetly temper'st all. If we coald heare 
Thy skill and art, what mnsick would it be I "— J7erkrt. 

One of the most important distinctions to be made in the 
subject of the Divine Providence, is that relating to what is 
designed and what is only permitted. Sometimes this distinc- 
tion is summarily ignored by those who profess to view most 
deeply the ways of the Infinite ; and where it is acknowledged, 
it is frequently the least apprehended, for it is not easily seen 
how any thing can be permitted by the Divine Being, which is 
not so involved in the councils of eternity and the foreseen 
course of events, as to amount to a thorough willingness that it 
should so transpire. And if a thorough willingness, why not a 
design ? why not an equal reconciliation to it in the Divine 
Mind ? Does it not, in fact, amount to a division and conflict 
in the Deity, if some things are only permitted, which, on the 
whole. He would rather not have exist ? 

These are certainly very serious questions. They strike at 
the foundation of the Divine Nature, and bring us again in 
direct contact with the " vexed question " of the sovereignty of 
Grod and the freedom of man. Let us inquire, then, into the 
precise nature of a divine permission. What is meant by it ? 
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Is it to be understood that God permits simply because He is 
obliged to, or compelled to, — that is to say, because of any 
necessity in the Divine Nature by which He cannot prevetU 
what is thus permitted ? Or, i« it to be understood that He haa 
full power to prevent, but will not, because the freedom of the 
creature must not be violated ? We answer, if the former only 
is understood, the term permission loses its significancy. It is 
not permission, but compulsion, or impulsion impossible to be 
withstood, which in effect amoimts to the same thing. Aod 
however much the element of Necessity must be admitted into 
the Diviue Kature, it cannot so be admitted as to deny the 
power of choice. As before said, it is the necessity of free- 
dom and the Ireedom of necessity. Or, it is infinite will, acting 
accMding to infinite wisdom, which is its law. And although 
it may be said that God in a certain sente cannot prevent what 
is peimilted, yet it is only in the sense that Ue has first 
cboeen to make man free, because his greatest good ia only 
ooDsialeDt with that treedom. AJla^ tuck a ehmee, (tlie terma - 
before and after, when applied to the Divinity, being only used 
ia an accommodated sense, adapted to man's finite conceptioo 
of eternity,) then it con no longer be stud that God can prevent 
any thing that transpires. He could prevent it, if from eteiv 
nity He had determined upon another plan or system of Divine 
Government ; that ia to say. He could have prevented it if in 
tbe fint place He bad chosen a system into which it could not 
enter ; but having freely chosen this one, or this having of ne- 
oeui^ existed in the Infinite Wisdom from eternity, then there 
IB DO possibility, or even power, on the port of Giod, to prevent 
the most grievous evil that is sufiered to exist. Man might 
prevent it, if he would, but God cannot Why? Simply be- 
canae the system chosen U the beet possible that can be, and as 
raan vevid sin, it was best that he should be allowed to. God 
permita evil beouise man wills it, not because He wills it. He 
peimila for the sake of the end, which is salva^on. And the 
«TiIa ponnitted cwmot be prevented without violence <tfered to 
10 
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that freedom which must be preserved at all events : for as be- 
fore said, man's freedom to choose good involves an equal free- 
dom to choose evil, that he may choose the one by rejecting the 
other. And it is this one thing — the freedom of the hwnan will, 
that the Lord guards as the apple of the eye ; it is watched on 
all sides, in the spiritual and natural worlds, and attended to 
by angels placed over man for the purpose, to remove any pre- 
ponderance of evil, or any influence which may exist to destroy 
or infringe upon that freedom, by destroying the equilibrium 
in which it consists. Grod therefore permits many things which 
are not in themselves good, for the simple reason that they are 
the best that can be under the present system, and the present 
system is best And when it is considered that all these evils 
arp overruled for good, and end in good, of some kind or other, 
we have not the least possible reason to object to the estab- 
lished order. 

There is a very vicious mode of reasoning which is some- 
times indulged in, by which it is supposed that the Divine 
Being has power to prevent certain evils, by the employment 
of extraordinary means, influencing man so powerfuUy in his 
spirit as that he must and shall freely desist from them. It is 
a kind of reasoning all the more specious and imposing, and 
readily adopted, because of the undoubted and appreciable 
existence of those very powers which it is supposed might be 
employed in such a work. For instance, it were very easy for 
the Divine Ruler to command his angels, or any company of 
spirits in the spiritual world, to flow into man on earth, and 
take possession of his affections, thoughts, and inclinations, and 
control his reason, in such a manner as to cause him to pause 
in his evil career, and forego the mischief which he was bent 
upon performing. No doubt that almost any one could be so 
arrested, as some have been, and thus the evil be prevented, 
which in so many cases is not, but freely permitted. But 
where evils are not prevented in this way, it is only because, all 
things considered, it is best that they should not be, and there- 
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Jem tfaey emmot be. The Power is at one with the Goodness. 
It caiuiot be separate. Bivine Power, m fact, is nothing but 
Goodness, in actuation. And as the Divine Being has seen and 
cnnprehended from eternity every possible combination of 
existence, and eo established irrevocably the present order, 
embracing each individual case in all its particulars, such 
Eappoeitions as the above mentioned are not admissible. God 
tould Dot so come to man. He could with mere Power, if He 
were not bo good as He is, but as He is He cannot. It would 
not be consistent with the creature's highest freedom, or his best 
good, or the pre-established order and wisdom of the Infinite. 
Where it can be done, it it done — done gently and imper- 
ceptibly. Sometimes, in cases admissible, it is done more 
manifestly. But in general, no snch. extraordinary means 
can be employed. The virtue that might be made to appear 
by such instrumenlality, or the evil that might be desisted 
from, would not so exist when the unnatural force was with- 
drawn. A continual strain must be kept up by the unseen 
agencies in order to preserve il, which in the end, instead of 
permanently reforming or regenerating man, would destroy him. 
His freedom would be overborne and crushed out of him, and 
he reduced to an unhappy and inane creature, tending to 
nothing. Therefore, the evil that, is permitted eould not be 
prevented. It b contrary to the Divine Goodness, and thva to 
the Power. And therefore God's {lermissions, though differ- 
ent Dx>m his designs, are still in the most perfect harmony with 
them so lar OS the end is concerned, but the evil of man camiot 
be said tn any way to accord with the design of God. It was 
not embraced in his plan of existence. It was only foreseen 
as B necessity which would grow from the freedom of the 
crealure. We object, therefore, to the phraseology — "Will 
of design and tnU of permission.'' God only wiUt the ^ooi^ 
and permits the evil. He is willing that evil should exist, but 
for the end only — not for itself. If there appear, therefore, to 
be two wills in the Divine Being, his will of design and his 
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will of permission, in reality it is not so. There is but on^ 
will, and that is the will of good. Still He has the most perfect 
control over the evil, and in the end will not allow it to defeat 
his purposes at all. It is only in this sense that I can under- 
stand the passage — '^ And all the inhabitants of the earth are 
reputed as nothing : and He doeth according to His will in the 
army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth ; and 
none can stay his hand, or say unto Him what doest thou ? ** 
{Dan, 4: 35). He causeth "the wrath of man to praise Him, 
and the remainder of the wrath will He restrain." That is to 
say, there are bounds and limits set to the perverse power of 
man, and to all evil angels. " Thus far shalt thou go, and do 
farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed." It is seen 
from eternity that man can only go a certain distance in his 
evil career ; and this is permitted him in regard to his freedom. 
But he has not power to overthrow the Divine Government, in 
one single iota of its being, here or hereafler. 

We have thus far only spoken of those evils which are of a 
moral or spiritiud nature. We need not enlarge, in this gen- 
eral department of the subject, upon other evils of a physical 
nature. The disorders which are usually recognized as natu- 
ral evils are capable indeed of a presentation from a spiritual 
point of view. This, in fact, is the true point of view from 
which to look most profoundly at any thing. We can make no 
progress in the just comprehension of the various disorders 
which afflict our earthly dwelling-place, without an interior and 
spiritual standpoint. All external confusion is to be viewed 
as an effect and outbirth from an interior cause. The inter- 
nal always gets out of order first It does not always appear 
so, in many superficial and physical aspects, but trace it back 
to its cause, and it will be found to be in the spiritual nature* 
Inasmuch as the whole material world is an outbirth yrom the 
spiritual, in creation and in historic procedure, so it is that no 
confusion or outbreak can exist in the material which has not 
scNnewhere. a connection with spiritual causes •— which has not, 
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in feet, inoaritdtly a spiritual cause, for ita origin and vbole 
procedure. Just the same as the body of man, in respect to 
its diseases and disturbances, and its whole outward contour 
ud condition, is a production from a disordered spirit ; and if 
no spttitual discord had ever existed, health, and hannonj,and 
tmimpaired beautj would have continued to characterize the 
hamao organism. So also the great body of nature. It has 
throes and violence, and calamitous outbreaks from the earth 
and atmosphere, and although we would not pretend that tin 
is the cause of the whole of it, for we honestly confess we can 
not see it so, yet we may see that it has bad very much more 
to do with it than is commonly imagined or allowed. The truth 
exists in the eorrespondence, which is nothing more than the 
relation of cause and effect, — spiritual causes and natural effects. 
And though it may be impossible to trace the correspondence 
in all its fullness, we may be sure that it exists, and operates 
most thoroughly. The idea of the old theology, that man 
ginned, and nature, " sighing, through all her works gave signs 
of woe that all was lost," is not by any means destitute of truth. 
If we cannot see the whole truth, we can at least see a part, and 
it needs only that we consider how human spirits fell from their 
pristine state, and passed into the spiritual world in congregated 
hosts of wild humanity, creating the hells of direst confusion 
there, — of fiercest passion, most tumultuous rs^ and all the 
seething elements of hate, and violence, and dread disunity, to 
comprehend how from the close proximity of that spiritual 
world to this, the influx rushed back upon us, sweeping vio- 
lently through tbe souls of a fallen humanity, infecting the 
electrical and more spiritual parts of the material atmosphere, 
and the very earth upon which we tread, and creating, by the 
ever-operative law of correspondence, confusion and uproar in 
the elements of physical nature. First the storms and out- 
breaks of the spiritual creation, and then, as an ultunate, the 
material disorder of a broken and degenerate world. 

Here, then, without any further enlargement, we come to see 
10' 
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the providence of these physical calamities. They are only 
permissive ; they pertain not to true order ; and most of them, to 
say the least, originating in spiritual disorders, the same argu- 
ment applies to them which applies to the sins of men. Storms, 
pestilence, famine, the destructive earthquake and devouring 
heat, blight and blast, and killing cold, and all the *^ fierce ex- 
tremes" of physical nature; we cannot^ I say, without a wider 
range of knowledge than we now have, see how they are <dl 
connected with moral evil as their origin, but we can see how 
very much of it; most perhaps that we now suffer with, is the 
effect and outbirth of deranged spiritual conditions in the wills 
of a sinning humanity. Buried up here in flesh and sense, with 
the spiritual world entirely shut out from our eyes, the mass of 
men have little idea of the stormy and violent seasons that 
rage beyond this visible sphere, nor of the correspondential 
calm and beauty which pervade the earths and atmospheres 
of the higher heavens. And we have the utmost reason to 
believe, that when our world is restored to moral and ^rihud 
order, much more than the anticipation of the poets will be 
realized to the earth. It will then also be restored to physical 
order, by a law of correspondence as sure and certain in its 
operation as any law of the more familiar nature. Storms will 
not be necessary to purify the atmosphere when that atmos- 
phere itself partakes of the qualities of a pure and regenerate 
world. What will become of all foul and pestiferous things in 
an age of cleanliness and sweetness ? The fierce cold of winter, 
the extreme heat of summer, will give way to a more mild and 
even temperature ; tranquillity and pleasantness will be restored 
to the material globe in precise proportion as the Garden of 
Eden becomes fruitful in the souls of men, and the smile of 
God in all human affections is the sunshine and glory of the 
world. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



GENERAL BUUUART. 
" Let n» hear the concInEion of the whole matter." 

Wb have now taken a condensed view of the naittre of the 
Divine Providence. Imperfect, I allow, and no doubt contain- 
ing «ome minor errore which have escaped the notice of our 
own vision. We have seen how all true Providence is founded 
in the very necessity of the Divine Nature, — that the free- 
irill of man is no obstruction to the Divine Government, 
although it is an obstruction to his own advancement, when 
Dsed, as in hia power to do BO, contrary to the designs of 
God. The origin of evil was not a necessity in the Divine 
Economy, although foreseen as a certainty, and provided for: 
but having entered the world, it is continually overruled for 
good, and will finally terminate in good to all who are involved 
in it, and in the end be utterly destroyed forever. 

The Divine Sovereignty is absolute and entire. Not such 
lis to violate in the least iota the will of man, but to cootrol it 
perpetually, and keep the reins of government in the hands 
of the Almighty Ruler, who cannot suffer Hirafielf in the least 
thing to be defeated. The connection of God with Nature is 
most perfect. The one only Substance secures and perpetuates 
all nnities and relationships, not by simple continuity, but by 
discrete continuity, and establishes the Divine Essence in the 
bmosts and ultimates of all things. Hence we have a religion 
and philosophy which harmonize most perfectly. The mind 
may unloose itself for the most adventurous Sight ; it can dis- 
cover nothing but what has proceeded from the infinite Rea^ 
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son; and while it returns with the riches of incomputable 
value from every quarter of the universe, its every fact and 
principle become consecrated as a free-will offering to Him 
who hath built the mighty Temple, and who only asks, and can 
only accept most fully from his creatures, the intelligent worship 
of a devout and philosophic mind. There are also what may 
be called general and special providences ; but the chain is so 
unbroken which connects the universe of things and regulates 
all movements, that at last the great truth breaks upon us, that 
it is only with man that any thing is special, not by any means 
with Grod, who ever worketh all in all : but still, that our wants 
and circumstances are so minutely cared for, and seen and pro- 
vided for from eternity, as to time, place, and particulars, that 
nothing could be more wise, more beneficent, or more admi- 
rable, and in effect more special and impressive to man. And 
while the upper world so closes in around us, and the angels 
of God, from a kindred and sympathetic nature, are so diligent 
in their ministry, to keep and to guard us from danger, and 
lead us to all safety and peace ; while Providence, both medi- 
ately and immediately, directly and indirectly, is thus forever 
leading us on, from one degree of perfection to another ; and 
both in its designs and permissions, is so all-embracing, benefi- 
cent, and kind, what have we to do but to place ourselves more 
readily and immediately under the Divine Protecting Hand, 
renounce forever our petty cares, anxieties, and harrowing- 
solicitudes, and trust forever in the Lord Jehovah, in whom is 
everlasting strength ? It is only thus that we can best honor 
the truth which beams so brightly from all points of the clear, 
high heavens which are over us, to which the ladder set upon 
the earth reaches and is lost in the great infinity, and upon 
every step of which, in degrees and orders of divine beauty 
and glory, the angels of God are descending and ascending 
forever and ever. 



PART II. 



ENDS AND OPEEATIOSS OF THE DIVINE PEOVIDENCB. 



" O mered Providence, who from enil to end 
Strongly and sweetly moTCst 1 sliall I write, 
And not of Thee, throagh whom mj fingen bend 
To hold my quill ; shall they not do Thee right 1 

" or all thy erealurci both in sea and land, 
Only to man (hoa hast made known thy wayef, 
And pnt the penne alone into his band. 
And made him SecrMarie of thy praise." — Gtargt Herbert. 



CHAPTER L 

A HEA.TEN FBOV THK BUMAN BACE. 

" Snpremel J happj in Hinuelf slone. 
Oat from hii vast inlinitj were rolled 
Tan mighty orbs, and peopled erery one, 
With wonden apon wonden of a life 
So itrangelj beautiful, so greatly full, 
So bright with intellect and roay love. 
Godlike and God-derived, that shine aftr. 
In every altitude and every >lar, 
That even creature glory might attain 
To God's eternal joy." — Landtrf. 

These is one great end to wliich all the dispeasadoDB of the 
Divine Providence tend perpetnally^ and where every line, 
however dark or bending, in the life of man, meets and con- 
verges to a common centre. It is the production of a heaven 
from the human race. Tills mutt be. We are created immor- 
tal, we are introduced into this world without our being con- 
sulted, and with a thousand peculiarities and hereditary evili 
which we are no more accountable for thau for the face we 
wear. The design of God, therefore, in its highest aim, can 
be no other than the blessing and glory of eveiy individoal in 
some slatioa of use and dignity in the heavens. Whatever, 
then, pertains to the secarity of that destiny, (for it is to b« 
wrought out by our own co-operative freedom) we may rest 
assured is the chief regard of the Divine Providence. Id 
other words, it may be said that the Divine Providence, in all 
that it does, regards the infinite and the eternal. Necessarily 
BO, because <^ man's immortal nature, and bis connection witb 
the infinite and the eternal. It is our lalvntion; it is que 
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immortal welfare ; it is the filling, in eternity, of that office or 
occupation for which every man and woman is designed, for 
which we are specially guarded through all this dubious and 
changing scene of time. Thus, it is not for the outward, but 
for the inward ; not for the material, but for the spiritual, in all 
cases, that the order of providence is steadily pursued. This 
is the reason why we do not more clearly see the great truth of 
providence, in many dark and apparently untoward cases. It 
is comparatively easy for the mere naturalist to demonstrate 
the necessity and goodness of physical disorders, — the convul- 
sions of the globe, *< the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
and the destruction that wasteth at noonday ; " though he would 
shed a flood of more marvellous light upon the subject by the 
adoption of the spiritual theory. But it is not so easy to show 
from results, and from actual experience, the like necessity and 
goodness in evils which afflict humanity in many other ways. 
The reason is, their results lay out of sight, hidden in eternity, 
and in man's spiritual nature. But the great point is, that inas- 
much as there is such an eternity, and a God who rules through 
all, it is a necessary ccHisequence — it is a truth demonstrable 
and clear as mathematics, that all that transpires in time and in 
nature must have a bearing and reference to that end ; or in 
other words, as the System of Nature (so to call it) is not so 
superficial as the mere naturalist would make it,— as it has a 
great interior, even a ^W^uoZ-natural, which concerns men's 
souls for eternity, so Grod can have no other reference, in all 
the outward and temporary, but that which ultimately pertains 
to the inward and eternal Just the same as a man builds a 
house, not for the outside, but for the internal conveniences. 
Were it not so, it would represent Grod as working fisr the 
merest moiety of his creation, and as absurdly as he who should 
construct a delicate and intricate machine, the chief value and 
effect of which depended upon its interior arrangements, and 
yet spend all his time and supervision in taking care of the 
case that ^doeed it. 
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The applicatioii of this truth la of peculiar value in many 
dark and bewildering circumstances of life, and especiallj in 
Hates of depression and diBCOurtigement There is no obecnritj' 
tbont the prineipUt of the subject ; all the difficulty lies in the 
indiTidual cases, the connections of which we cannot see, and 
the particulan of which are maoy times hard to bear. Thns 
ihere are cases of individual experience Bometimes, character- 
ized by a emubmt lueeetaion of rebuffs and disappointments, of 
Uie most trying and affiicting nature; — a constant thwarting 
at all the plans, and the crossing of all the chief endeavors, for 
a seriee of years, and perhaps for a lifetime. What a flood of 
light does the principle in question throw upon such cases I 
And what consolation may the stricken soul here find ! The 
trath is, we know not frequently our own good, nor do we 
conceive of our own missioii, nor what we are now being 
trained for. And yet it ia clear that every man and woman 
most have a misuon — must be fitted to perform some uses in 
Ihe DDiversal Kingdom of God, which no other being can per- 
form K well. If we fell of it In time, it ia in reserve for us in 
etemitf. How extensive and wonderful does the subject thus 
became I And how little do we reflect upon the places and 
(d&ces to which we are destined in the heavens, after all this 
checkered and limited scene of time ! For the angels have 
emplojments, more complicated and more varied than man, and 
it is the ultimate end of the Divine Providence to advance ns 
to the rank and office of angels. 

Now, therefore, we are watched over for that end. From 
the time we first draw our infant breath, yea, and before that, in 
the germ and embryo of our pre-existence, and through that 
to birth into this natural world, and to the last gasp of old 
mortality, and to eternity beyond it, there is a constant, nn&il- 
ing providence by the Lord, and by angels and spirits from 
Him, to make this our calling and election sure. There is no 
Bidgect, titerefore, so all-embracing and interesting to the indi- 
vidual as this. It is not to overtook at all the afiairs of the 
11 
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world, but to invest those affairs with a seven-fold importance. 
For the heavens and the earth are so connected, that what is 
best for earth is invariably best for heaven, though not fre- 
quently as we are apt to consider it. Good institutions, reformed 
practices, a redeemed, and purified, and happy world, are 
mainly valuable for the production of a better heaven. Heaven 
is suffering now, comparatively, and the intermediate world of 
spirits is immensely degraded, from the imperfections, impuri- 
ties, and degradations of earth. The earth also partakes of the 
reflux, and is weighed down beneath its power. The connec- 
tion between all is what is essential to be most highly pre- 
served. 

By a Heaven from the human race, we mean an orderly, 
organized, societary Man ; — the Grand, or Universal Mao, 
which corresponds in all respects to the individual man or 
angel. Heaven is supremely Human. It must have its head, 
its feet, its various external and internal parts, and all the func- 
tions which correspond precisely to the orderly, regenerated, 
human being. As the whole is made up of all the parts, and 
as one man is the whole in miniature, so the whole heaven, 
being made up of individual men, must, in the perfection of its 
organization, present to the creator one Grand, Harmonic, Soci- 
etary Man, — emblem and outbirth of his own infinite Man- 
hood, and corresponding to the church or Body of which the 
apostle speaks, having the head and all the members, in mutual 
order, reciprocation, and blessing. And the happiness of heaven 
is increased in proportion to the numbers of heaven. " The 
more, the merrier," is a proverb which rises up and becomes 
invested with transcendent sublimity in application to this theme 
of the immortals. It is indeed a wonderful and mighty con- 
templation. Too vast, too pure, almost, for mortals to indulge 
in, but the reality of which is not beyond the Divine Creative 
Goodness to bestow. 

And heaven, too, is of infinite variety. Its infinite harmony 
is only possible to exist by the greatest multiplicity of genius, 
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occDpation, pursuit, and interest. And, not as k " cburch " 
tiwrclj. but as a church and world united, will eveij hallowed 
and divine thing, evciy production of exalted art, every science 
of the DOW opened and forever opening universe, eveiy beauty, 
every use, which it is possible to conceive of in that orderly 
and thronging population, en(«r mto aod compose the business 
of the Ciiy of God. 

" Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of God ! " and 
though we may err in striving too closely to conceive of partio- 
alara, yet, more than the imagination can conceive, may we 
build in assurance upon these foundation principles, which are 
correct, and scientiGc, and true in every particular.* 

We may thus comprehend the value and significance of 
earth. This world is but the birthplace — the necessary intro- 
duction to a state of immortal felicity in active uses. As before 
■aid, it was not possible to form an angelic heaven without an 
ultimate foundation or basis in the natural mind, secured by 
this life in the world of nature. And it is here that Divine 
Providence so leads and disciplines us, that in the preservatioD 
of our utmost freedom, we may have that plane in the mind so 
formed and established, that the heavenly and more spiritual 
life may be everlastingly grounded in iL This is the meaning 
of the inspired pass^e, " Where the tree falleth, there it shall 
lie." That is, as the external life in the world, or the plane of 
mind in which the experience aud memory of that life is 
fixed, becomes formed and characterized, so will the interior 
life and experience in the future world become conformed to 
this first foundation existence. The one rests upon the other. 
Kot arbitrarily, but by divine and necessary order. But of 
this more will be said in the nest chapter. 

Thus, then, we see the uses of the world. It is the whole 
object of this world — it is why the planets were first struck 
out of the eternal substance, to people the immortal spheres 

* The reader who ivoald Bee this subjeci pnnued in full, ms; cooaolt 
Swedenborg'i "Bobtgd and Uell." 
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with undying beautj, intelligence, and happiness in use. To 
this end are all the labors and reforms of the world chieflj sub- 
servient. It is a low view of them to consider them chiefly with 
reference to earth. They are mainly valuable for the produc- 
tion of a better heaven. 

To view the world from this point of view is to remove the 
causes of much complaint for the thick-crowding calamities and 
disappointments of life. The success of life is nothing without tlie 
success of eternity. And it can be afforded that many a splendid 
plan of apparent usefulness be thwarted — many an enterprise 
overthrown — many an honest and virtuous purpose frustrated, 
if it is seen by the overruling Intelligence, that this is not, on 
the whole, so well calculated to secure the eternal good. 

We frequently complain of our lot when no very visible 
wrong, certainly no sinfulness, entered into our calculations, but 
where we were only providing for our own necessities, and the 
necessities of those depending on us, and where no imprudence, 
no miscalculation of means to ends, were at all to be discovered 
by the keenest eye. It may be that nothing of this kind 
existed. It may be that we had made right calculations — that 
wisdom and sagacity were conspicuous in all our plans ; and 
if there were no other end in view by the Divine Provi- 
dence, we could have been suffered to have gone on with that 
to a most sure and speedy success. But God saw differently. 
And think you He had no means to thwart that plan of ours ? 
We may talk of the laws of nature and of human life as much 
and as long as we please ; and I do not mean to deny, on the 
universal scale of infinite being, a certain law, a certain neces- 
sity, by which even the Divine Being is in some sense limited 
to his own order, — by which his Love is controlled by his own 
Wisdom ; but with the most rigid views of necessity and fate, 
what an infinity of truth is there in his personal Will and par- 
ticular agency ! Be sure the Lord can put forth his arm of 
power — can come by mediate or immediate influx — can send 
forth a thousand angels to do his purposes, and crush all the 
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tbonghts of man in a momenL And we can make no doubt 
that whole armies, in the clash and noise of contending arms, 
are thus influenced and controlled, and the battle turned to 
victory, on the one side or the other, by this powerful infl ux 
from the spiritual world. " It all flows in, from heaven or from 
hell ; from hell from permission, from heaven from Provi- 
dence." It is often called the /ortune of war, and the fortune 
of this thing, and that, and the other. Men greatly overlook 
the surrounding influences of the spiritual world; it is but a 
thin partition that divides us ; in fact, man already, as to his 
spirit, is in the spiritual world, and in company with spiritual 

Here, then, is a ground for resignation to the Divine WilL 
Complaints, and heart-sickness, and a multitude of anxieties, 
enter into our mortal life with the very necessity of being. 
But if we could only see how many of those disappointments 
which cause such feelings, were expressly effected by the supe- 
rior providence to favor the grand end of oar eternal destiny^ 
how our purposes were thwarted to make room for the Divine 
purpose, there would arise from this view a deeper resignatioti 
to the infinite Wisdom. It is not in the common cant of relig- 
ion that we speak these things. We can make no doubt of a 
plan, and a purpose, and a vigilant action on the part of heaven, 
more deep and real than our utmost imaginations. Indeed, io 
the spirit of a saying of Christ with regard to little childrea — 
" Their angels do always behold the face of my Father which 
is in heaven" — may we not conceive how from very infancjf 
a child b watched and guided to his future mission? and when 
youth and early mauhood come, then the commission is ren^w- 
edly and imperiously given to the guiding angels — " See, now, 
faithfully to this your charge. See here, in this peculiarly 
constituted being, what he is fitted for, and what only he can 
best do. This is a work that was planned from eternity. He 
must perform it, for without him it cannot be done. Wateh 
him BOW, IhiDugh all bis devious ways on earlli. He knows 
H* 
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not himself, what is his work, or what is his mission. It is 
not jet best that he should know. It would interfere with his 
freedom. He is, therefore, seeking anoUier end, and marking 
out another course for himself. But see faithfully that it shall 
not take effect Note all his hereditary tendencies; let him 
pursue this or that for a time ; but rather than fail of the eter- 
nal purpose, which is for the good of earth, and for the good of 
heaven, and for his own good through time and eternity, cut 
him off in every direction. Disappoint him, if necessary, times 
without number. Strip him of all his worldly possessions, for 
he is one who needs to be tried in the furnace of affliction. 
His will must be bent ; his nature softened ; and these are the 
means, which, in his case, are most effectual for the purpose. 
He will call it calamitous. He will think it a hard lot He 
will sigh and weep in despondency. But see that it is a work 
of love. It must be done. Count not upon earthly moments, 
bat upon eternal realities. Through him shall come blessings 
to a multitude connected with him ; and when he has accom- 
plished this woi^ to which he is appointed on earth, you shall 
still be with him, in his last hours, and welcome him then to these 
heavenly mansions, where he himself shall see and adore the 
Divine Providence, and be full of thankfulness that all things 
were so accomplished." 

Yes, there can be no doubt that a very similar commis* 
«on is given to many an angel who is appointed to watoh over 
our earthly existonoe. Instead, however, of one particular 
angel for the whole life, our heavenly society is changed 
according to our changing states. 

^ Such spirits are adjoined to man as he himself is as to afiec* 
tion, or as to love ; but good spirits are adjdned to him by the 
Lord, whereas evil spririts are invited by the man hiiBself : 
but the spirits with man are changed according to the changes 
of his affections ; thrice some spirits are with him in in&ncy, 
others in childhood, others in youth and manhood, and others m 
old age. In infancy spirits are present who are in innocence, 
thus who commonicato with the neaven of innooeiiee^ whiohls 
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tbe inmost or third heaven ; id childhood are present spirits 
vbo are in the affection of knowing, thus who commnnicate 
with the ultimate or first heaven ; in youth and manhood are 
present spirits who are in the affection of truth and good, and 
thence in intelligence, thus who communicate with the second 
or middle heaven ; but in old age, npirits are present who are 
in wisdom and innocence, thus who communicate with the 
inmost or third heaven. But this adjunction is efiecled hy the 
Lord wiih those who can be reformed and regenerated. The 
ttwe ia otherwise with those who cannot be reformed and 
regenerated ; to these also good spirits arc adjoined, that hj 
(hem they may be withheld from evil as much as possible ; bat 
their immediate conjunction is with evil spirits, who communi 
cale with hell, whence they have such spirits as the men them 
selves are. • • • The angels, indeed, guide man, but herein 
they only minister to the Lord, who alone governs him by 
angels and spirils." H. H. 295 ; A. C. 50. 

Thus it is, we have every reason to believe, wilh oor 
attendant spirits. But how many lack this faith I The belief 
even in angdie guidance has almost died oat of the heart of 
Christendom, or became so faint as to be ineffectaal, nhere bnt 
an indistinct impression of the Divine Providence is left to 
cheer and to animate us. 

In conclusion, let it ever be remembered that it is our 
eternal use and happiness in heaven that Providence invariably 
consults ; and though there be a million of occurrences that 
lend to throw doubt upon the plan and purpose of this life, 
yet if we could see the whole of it, we might find that every 
thread in the great web of human destiny was woven by a 
divine hand for infinite purposes. And thus it is, spiritually 
speaking, that the very fuart of our head* are all numbered ; that 
is, every least state of our spiritual life is pre-arranged and 
provided for. 

Bnt when wc once give up special and personal agendea, 
and see oolhing but the iron working of mechanical law, then 
woe to our faith. It ia no fiuth, sufficient for a man. Oflen, 
Teiy oAeu, does the great universe bear witness to GQd'% 
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marvellous hand, touching the laws, but not violating them, 
which yield to his miraculous agency ; and of\en is the course 
of our life interrupted, or its current changed, by the unseen 
beings who hover over us with their benignant power. Oh, 
this dead faith in the mechanics of the universe — this math- 
ematical, sensual reasoning about nature's laws and forces ! 
What a world this would be, says some one significantly, if 
two and two always made four ! — if it didn't sometimes make* 
five ! What a world it would be, if every thing was governed 
by dead weight, and algebraic equations, and fixed, mechanical 
principles ; — if there did not occasionally break out influences 
from above the region of mere law, and force upon us the 
observation of the unaccountable, the impossible ! 

But all this, in our theology, is made rational and consistent. 
Two and two always make four, but the spiritual arithmetic is 
larger than the natural — takes in more things — has wider 
connections. Oh ! there is nothing too wonderful, or too 
minute, or too vast, for the computation of the Infinite One, or 
to order in eternity, and effect in time. And He who inhab- 
itelh all the convolutions of all the spheres, and touchcth 
the secret springs of the will of every angel, and every man, 
and comprehendeth every least state of every creature through- 
out eternity, will yet continue the doings of that Wisdom which 
is " wonderful in counsel and excellent in working." Soon 
shall the few fleeting years of our mortal life be over, and then, 
seeing the great end of a heavenly blessing above all the con- 
flict and all the darkness, we shall have a more abundant 
reason to thank the Almighty '< for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men." 



CHAPTER n. 

THE ETEBNAL HEUORT OF THE 80DL. 

" Hail, MemoTj, hail 1 in th; exhuaetlesa mine, 
Fram Bge to ago nnnnmbered ireaanres sbine ; 
ThoDghc and her shadowy brood tbj coll □bej', 
And place and time are mbjoct to thy iway. 

Bot is her magic onlj felt belovt 

Sav, throngh what brighter realms she bids it Sow; 

To what pure Iwings, in a nobler sphere, 

&he Tieldi delight bnt faintlj imaged here ; 

All that till now their apt researcbes kDew, 

Ifot nlled in slow snccession to tcviow, 

Bnl, as a landscape meets the ejt of day, 

At once pniented to Iheir glad lurvey '. " — Samuel Bogen. 

We ehould fail to receive an adequate idea of the truth of 
this subject, or how the Divine ProvideDce ia secured and 
accompliBhed in every one'a life, without an understanding of 
the wonderful faculty of Memory. Many scriptures assure us 
of ao opening — a revealing to be made after we have entered 
upon the eternal world ; — that the " books ai« to be opened," 
and the judgment proceed according to them ; and that there ia 
" nothing covered that shall not be revealed ; nor hid, that shall 
not be known." We can never know the spiritual import of 
sQch language without an understanding of the true pnychologj. 
The words of Scripture are the words of the Divine Creator, 
most particularly given through chosen mediums, and systemat- 
ically expressed and arranged according to the constitution of 
die human soul, and its experience in all worlds. The trut 
epiritual sense of them ia, therefore, primarily in the totd ; or 
more truly, the Word of the Lord ia Himself, or his own Truth, 
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as it stands connected with the human soul in all worlds. In 
our world it is embodied in writing. It is, therefore, nothing 
arbitrary, but a simple transcript of the Divine Mind con- 
cerning human experience and regeneration, as it is seen to 
exist in visible form in the soul, in the spiritual world, and in 
all that pertains to it. So that, with a true enlightenment, 
such as may be obtained from the Word itself, from the study 
of Swedenborg, and from all other sources of illustration and. 
wisdom, we may find the written Word, and human nature, and 
all true philosophies, to exist in harmony. 

But let us refer to one great truth, upon which so many pas- 
sages of the Word are undoubtedly built. We mean this vital 
truth of the soul's eternal Memory. It is plain to be perceived 
that there is some facultj' or capability in the soul, by which the 
hidden things of the spirit are treasured up and made possible 
to be revealed. There is some subtle and mysterious connec- 
tion between all the motions and doings of the mind, w^hich 
makes it possible for the whole experience of an individual to be 
recognized and identified in the spirit, after the body has been 
surrendered to death. This is evident from the words of the 
Lord, not only in the language quoted, but in many other pas- 
sages of the Scriptures. Our question is — What is that con- 
nection, that power, or capability ? 

Some philosophers have supposed that there is a special fac- 
ulty of Memory. But it rather appears that every facalty is 
a faculty of memory ; — that while one remembers ww^ds, 
another remembers ideas, another places, another times, deeds, 
persons, etc. One remembers forms, and another colors ; one 
the quality of a thing, another its more external connections. 
Even Phrenology would teach thus much. Every fisusolty is 
impressed with its own appropriate objects, and retains and 
dwells upon the ideas which those objects excite. We speak 
sometimes of a good memory when reference is had chiefly to 
what we read or hear ; but it is well known that while one re- 
members the words of a discourse, and can repeat it almost ver- 
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batiiii,aiidperhap8withoutui)der8tandingit,anothervill remem- 
ber ite ideas, and be able to tell us all about it, but have no 
memory of the words. While one will remember the faces of 
persons, and foi^t the names, another will remember the 
names, and have no distinct recollection of the persons. How 
evident it is that every faculty is a faculty of memory ; — that 
whatever we see, hear, read, or experience, whether it pertains 
to intellectual, moral, or religious matters ; whether it be of 
business, pleasure, sorrow, scenes of virtue or scenes of vice ; 
whether it be what we do to ourselves, or what we suffer oth- 
ers to do upon us ; in fact, our whole experience — makes its 
impression upon some one or more of the various departments 
of the soul, and there leavei its impress ; so that, by being 
placed again in certain circumstances, or affected with a similar 
experience, it can be recalled and vivified before us as a pres- 
ent reahty. 

Bat DOW, Aow are these things impressed? or, what do we 
mean by an impression? Do we talk of a mere nothing — of 
a mere abstractitKi, without substance or form ? How useless 
■re these abstract terms without a substantial groundwoi^ for 
the understanding 1 Wbat is an idea ? a thought ? a feeling ? 
We need not plunge into any abstruse metaphysics, for tiiese 
things are clear to us in their first principles, so that even a 
ehild may understand them. Is not the soul a substance, and 
an argantsm ? If it is not, is it not a nothing ? How much 
have the metaphysicians done, and theologians, too, in an affected 
sfriritnatity, to reduce all spiritual nature to nothing! How 
vainly have they talked of a human spirit! Spirit, we are 
told, is an essence or substance, without form, parts, color, ex- 
tension, or any of the properties of material nature. But in 
our anxiety to escape entirely from the material, is there any 
necessity for going into nothing ? If the human soul is any 
thing, if it is a substance, it must have form ; and both reason 
and revelation concur in pronouncing the human spirit to be in 
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Now, then, what is a mental impression, an idea, or feeling? 
Is it not real and sitbstantial in the soul ? Without entering 
into anj useless or minute considerations which afe not appre- 
ciable, can we not saj that all the operations of the mind are 
attended with absolute motions of its substance? SubsUmce 
and motion — the whole universe is made up of this — God, 
angels, and men. And never a man thinks or feels without the 
movement of some of that fine and susceptible substance of the 
soul, which truly and literally receives impressions — as truly 
as the wax takes an impression from the seaL There is some 
stir of the constituents of a man's spiritual being— some trem- 
bling, vibrating, absolute motion of the interior organism, just 
as there is of the nerves, and sinews, and more manifest flesh* 
In fact, it is the motion of the spirit which is all that makes the 
body move ; for the body without its spirit is unanimated and 
dead. 

We begin now to perceive how a man's experience in this 
life can be treasured up in the memory, or in other words, what 
the memory is. What can it be, but the capacity of the whole 
soul to receive the impressions made upon it by all the experi- 
ence which it undergoes? — a sort of daguerreotype suscepti- 
bility, by which the substance of the human spirit is wrought 
upon, and, with an exceedingly fine touch, receives the impi^ess 
of every thought and feeling which may be made, like rays of 
light, to pass over it or into it ? This may be confirmed by the 
process of recollection. Memory and recollection differ. A 
thing may be in the memory, that is, impressed upon, or ibrmed 
in the soul, but forgotten — not able, for the time, to be re-ccl- 
lected, or called out into consciousness. But afler some effort^ 
or by some circumstance which throws us again into a similar 
state, we all at once re-collect it, or call it out from the cham- 
bers of the soul where it slumbered, to manifest life, presence, 
and reality again. Now, what is this getting into similar states ? 
What can it be but fixing again upon those very impressions, 
traces, or lines in the soul, which are as real there as though 
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they were made with a stiunp npon ^ood or paper ; and by 
whid the very same thinge — the same thoughts and feelings, 
oocar again? 

There is, in &ct, a more sabBtantia) pbiloeophy in the purely 
nental operatiwu of the human soul, than has been generally 
ixnagiiied. It may be illustrated even by material inatniments. 
A celebialed violinist once took great pains to procure some 
pieces of the wood of an old violin which had been long played 
on, with which to mend his own. He assigned as the reason, 
that the very vibrations of the harmony of many years play- 
ing, had altered the quality and susceptibility of the wood. It 
was better than any new, or any old, which had not been sub- 
mitted to this influence. It had probably acquired, by a sue- 
cesuon of hannonions sounds being made so long to vibrate 
throDgfa it, some musical arrangement of the interiors of its 
fibrous particles. This is a piece of very fine, but very valu- 
able and rational philosophy. 

Now, just so it is with the human spirit, which has been 
jJayed on for so many years, either discordantly or harmoni- 
oasly. The effect must be lasting and permanenL It is just 
like bending an elastic rod : keep bending it, and it will stay 
bent. 

Swedenborg has well said, that " all the cogitations of the 
mind are attended with variations of the form ; which vari^ 
tions, in the purer substances, are such as cannot be described. 
Iliongfat can no more b« given separate from a substantial 
fonn, than sight separate from its form, which is the eye; 
hearing from its, which is the ear ; and taste from its, which is 
Uie tongue. Since, Iheu, affections and thoughts are mere 
cbangea of the states of the forms of the mind, it follows that 
numory is nothing else than their permaTiejU state, [or thoughts 
which are awakened by their permanent state,] for all changes 
and variations of slate in organic substances are such, that, 
being onoe accustomed, they are permanent; thus the lungs 
are accostomed to produce various sounds in the trachea, and 
12 
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to vary them in the glottis, to articulate them with the tongue, 
and to modify them in the mouth ; and when these organic 
things are once accustomed, they [that is, the states and potenr 
cies of sound] are in them, and can be reproduced." 

Thus, then, we have the real philosophy of Memory. It is 
not that naked, metaphysical thing which it is supposed to be. 
Memory, in fact, is nothing but the permanent bent of the 
elastic rod, or the fixed arrangement of the particles of a mu- 
sical instrument by constant playing. Memory, in other words, 
is that permanent state — that absolute form of the substance 
and motion of a man's mind, which has been acquired by con- 
stant habit, and by all the experience which he has undergone. 
It must be observed, however, that while cUl the motions of the 
mind, however faint and transient, leave their impression, it is 
only the more powerful, or long continued, which are generaUy 
made the subjects of memory. 

And now, what is recollection ? or how is this operation of 
the mind performed ? It would seem that this effort that we 
make to recollect a thing, does really, by the power of the will, 
reach substantially, as by a current of fine spiritual fluid in- 
stantly excited, to those places in the soul where the impres- 
sions or forms are made, and thus awaken the same idea into 
life. And when, without efibrt, certain circumstances bring 
the matter afresh into the memory, it is by a similar process, 
by which a substantial connection is made between the present 
state and the former impressions. And frequently, other spirits 
who are with us, touch and excite for us those parts of the 
mind. Thus, either by voluntary or involuntary power, by 
ourselves or by other spiritual aid, the soul does really undergo 
a process of refinding, or refixing upon certain impressions or 
forms made within it, by which the past experience is made a 
present reality. 

At all events, we know that the soul has this power, account 
for it as we may. And it is a fearful power — a tremendous 
power — a power that may be used indefinitely, either fi>r good 
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or evil, nnd hy which ihe grent eternal Providence proceeds 
nith steady nnd unfalrering step, to Aillil its designs nnd exe- 
i;ute il." purposes. For it would appear lliat fvery ihinff timt in 
any way ever geis into ihe mind, in some penise remains (here, 
and nothing, liy any possibility, can ever be entirely eradicated 
from it. At least, while man retains his present identity it 
cannot be. It may be forgolien for a lime, but it can be re- 
called. And if one thing may, every tiling may. Why is it 
that some things are remembered, and others forgolien ? The 
facts or experiences of (lie mind arc strung or connected to- 
gether into on absolute and convoluted series, touching each 
other all the way, according as we have experienced, having 
made their marks or impressions on the soul. And it is only 
owing to (his power of the mind, either by effort of (he will, 
or by circumstances, or by excitation from another spirit, to 
run back in a more or less connected chain, and to fix again 
upon certain previous states and impressions, (bat some things 
are remembered and others foi^tlen. And if so, it only re- 
quires a sufficiency of the same power to run back in an lai- 
broken chain, to recover ali (he experience which we have at 
any lime been made the subject of. Thus, everything that gets 
into the mind, remains (here wi(h a wonderful (enaciiy, and 
passes lo eternity. Many tIJngs may be forgotten, but there 
is not, necessarily and philosophically, any such thing as abso- 
lute and eternal forgetfulness. It may not, in eternity, be found 
necessary, or it may not occur hy any of the connections of 
gpiritoal laws and facts, that we should ever be re-awakened to 
the remembrance of every little thing we have done or said ; 
the memory of natural things is indeed, for the most part, qui- 
escent in the spiritual world ; but every thing can be made to 
start into the conscious irind again. There is this power latent 
in (he souL And occasionally, we are (old, (he soul it let into 
its past states of life, sometimes even as to natural things, for 
parpoees of conviction and discipline. 
It would seem, indeed, that such s power as the memory here 
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described, is a necessary provision for our human individuality. 
It is necessary for the preservation of our identity. It is this 
that gives the me feeling which we all have, or which distin* 
guishes between the me and the not me. How could we pre- 
serve our individuality unless we had this power of treasuring 
up our past experience ? Suppose any large or considerable 
portion of our experience should be so entirely and absolutely 
forgotten, as to leave no trace or impress of it in the soul ; how 
could we live, the conscious beings that we are ? How could 
we transact business, or fulfil any of the purposes of life ? 
Strike out of all memory the last ten years of my existence, and 
how could I fulfil the offices of life, or live in future as a 
whole, individual man ? Sometimes such cases occur in disease, 
and we see the sad efiects of them. The person is as a new- 
bom child, having lost all his former experience, and is obliged 
to begin again with the very rudiments of knowledge. Now, if 
it is true in large portions of experience, it is true in smalL 
The large experiences are made up of the small ones — the gen- 
erals of the particulars. And if one solitary particular, ever so 
small, could be really annihilated from our being, the law would 
be broken which makes us what we are. And the same law 
which requires large portions of experience to be preserved in 
this way, requires every particular, and it will secure it by the 
power of an infallible existence. In fact, our whole responsi- 
bility, as moral and accountable beings, is involved in this 
power. If we could not remernber our misdeeds or virtaes, or 
if they were not so engraved upon our very spirits as to enable 
us to see them and he them, where would be the justice of oor 
continuous punishment? But man in eternity sees himself 
and is himself, by this wonderful power of shaping, impress- 
ing, moulding, and treasuring up in the soul ; he will see, as 
we shall soon show, his whole past life ; and there is ^ nothing 
covered, that shall not be revealed ; nor hid, that shall not be 
known." He wiU know by inspection and experience, graved 
and colored all over and through his soul, whether he is good 
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or ctQ, and hoto good or evil he is, though he may err in the 
value of the estimate, and he irill go, bj visible accompani- 
ments, with the hosts of his own kindred, to his own place. 

Bnt we proceed to observe, in the nest place, that the 
memory, like every other faculty and sense of man, is divided 
into two parts, internal and external ; like the sight, or the eye. 
The oatward eye pertains to the body, and is comparatively 
dull. It sees only material things. But the iDWord, spiritual 
eye, is finer and more piercing. It sees spiritual things, and 
takes cognizance of a thousand particulars concerning the ends 
and causes of things, which the eye of the body fails to recog- 
nize. It is sometimes developed in certain abnormal phe- 
noroetia — in those instances where, from involuntary or 
artifidal means, the senses of the body are laid aside or put to 
sleep, and the soul-powers spring, as it were, into new life and 
ERperhuman activity. Wonderful are these ponere of the soul, 
and they help very much to illustrate the truths which per- 
tain to the eternal world. No one will question, at this day, 
who has pmd any sufficient attetition to the subject, the sight of 
a s[MrituBl eye, which is used independently of the outward 
organ, and can see to read the finest print through thick, black 
bandt^es, and pierce through solid walls of masonry, and at 
almost any distance, yea, into the secrets of a man's souL If it 
be said that the outward organ is still necessary, though blind- 
folded, and that the whole phenomenon is only a preternatural 
quickening of the bodily sense, what shall be said of the thought- 
reading? and of a thousand other more marvellous phenomena 
pertaining to the spiritual worid ? But it is not our purpose to 
;>rore a spiritual sense here ; we tmst that we have passed that 
necessity; but only to illustrate, from certiun well-known facta, 
the donbleness of man's whole nature. For, as there is an 
inner and an outer eye, so there is a double set of oS the 
sensea — a complete set of spiritual powers, which, in fhct, are 
all that make the body any thing ; for this outward eye would 
be worth nothing, were it not for the eye of the aoul ; and \]a& 
12« 
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outward ear, were it not for the ear of the spirit It was these 
interior senses which the Saviour referred to, when he said to 
the Jews : "• Seeing, they see not ; and hearing, thej hear not ; 
neither do thej understand." (iticif^. 13: 13.) Because thej 
saw and heard with the external senses alone. So also in ref- 
erence to the appearance of Jesus afler his resurrection, to those 
who went with him to Emmaus. It is said at first : "' But their 
eyes were holden, that they should not know him ;" and after- 
wards : ^ And their eyes were opened, and they knew him, 
and he vanished out of their sight." (Luke 24: 16,31.) It 
must have heen the spiritual eyes that were here referred to, 
for Jesus then appeared spiritually, and could be beheld with 
no other eye. 

And now, inasmuch as there is an interior eye, and an inte- 
rior and exterior to every thing, just the same as soul and 
body, so there is an interior and exterior memory. For the 
memory, as before said, pertains to the whole soul in all its in- 
ternal and external departments. The exterior memory relates 
more specifically to the things of the natural world, and of mere 
external thought, as distinguished from those which are the 
product of the life's love. Here is a grand distinction which is 
recognized by no merely intellectual philosophy, and which is 
nowhere so thoroughly unfolded as in the writings of Sweden- 
borg. It is the distinction between the Esse and the Existere 
of our spiritual constitution ; or it is the complete recognition 
that all thought is a mere form of some affection — the affec- 
tion itself taking spiritual shape in the mind, and producing 
either a form of truth or a form of falsity, according as the 
affection is good or eviL But there are many thoughts and 
ideas flitting in the outer courts of the mind, which do not pro- 
ceed from the ruling love of the man, but are mere stragglers, 
having gained admission by some subordinate affection, or some 
transient love, or perhaps by mere error and false edocatioD, 
which, when they are seen in their true light, or when the 
dominant love assumes its entire mastery, are extruded fixnn 
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the mao, as having do part nor lot in hia life. This maj be 
tlie case either with good or evil thoughts, according as it is 
good or evil which finally gains the masteiy. AH euch thoughts 
form no part of the interior memorj'. They are simply in- 
scribed on the exterior, and, though they do not become extinct, 
because they have made their marit there, yet for the most 
part they become dormant or quiescent in the other life s they 
are capable of being reproduced, and are so produced some- 
times ; but they are finally, perhaps universally, passed to the 
region of buried and forgotten things. Not so with the things 
of the interior memory. These pertain to the very love, and 
hence the life of the man. These can be blotted out only when 
the man himself is blotted out. They run into the unfathom- 
able depths of eternity. They constitute the very form of the 
dominant affection of the man. They are all, therefore, in- 
scribed with the utmost particulariity apon the interior 
memory; and these two memories, the internal and cztemal, 
become thus as distinct as two tablets, upon one of which are 
the immortal records of the soul; upon the other, the perbh- 
ing things of time and circumstance. 

Here, however, it should be oWrved that the external 
memory is not destroyed ; it is in the soul, and becomes the 
foundation of the internal. The things of the internal memory 
rest on that as a basis ; so that, while the particular things 
thereof do not appear, the internal memory is qualified and 
characterized by the ground and basis of the outer life. This, 
however, only where the ruling love has settled into its per- 
manent control. 

" The interior memory," says Swedenborg, " vastly excels 
the exterior, and in comparison as many thousands to one, or as 
what is Incid to what is dark ; for myriads of ideas of the interior 
memory Sow into one of the exterior, and there form a sort of 
genend obscure principle ; hence all the faculties of spirits, 
and especially of angels, are in a more perfect state, as well 
their Baisationa as their thoughts and perceptions. The 
■nperior excellence of the interior memory to tkc «i)«nQ>t mv] 
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appear from examples : suppose one man to call to remem- 
brance another man, who may be friend or enemy, and whose 
quality is known from the conversation of many years. In such 
case, whatever he then thinks concerning him is presented as 
one obscure principle, and this because he thinks from his exte- 
rior memory ; but when the same man becomes a spirit, and 
recollects him, then whatever he thinks concerning him is pre- 
sented as to all the ideas which he ever conceived respecting 
him, and this because he thinks from the interior memory. 
The case is similar in regard to every thing; the thing itself, of 
which many things are known, presents itself to the exterior 
memory as one general something ; but in the interior memory 
it is presented as to all the particulars, the idea whereof had 
ever been suggested to him concerning that thing, and this in 
a wonderful form. 

" Whatever things a man sees and hears, and is affected 
with, these are insinuated, as to ideas and ends, into his 
interior memory, without his being aware of tV, and in that 
they remain ; so that not any thing perishes, although the same 
things are obliterated from the exterior memory. The interior 
memory, therefore, is such that there are inscribed in it all the 
particular things, yea the most particular, which man has at any 
time thought, spoken, and done, yea, which have appeared to 
him as a shadow, with the most minute circumstances, from his 
earliest infancy to extreme old age. Man has with him the 
memory of all these things when he comes into the other life, 
and is successively brought into all recollection of them. And 
they are made manifest before the angels, in a light as clear as 
day, whenever the Lord permits it," A. C. 2473, 2474, 

The truth of this statement is confirmed by many facts 
elicited even in this life, from a wonderful psychology. It 
sometimes happens, in extraordinary occurrences, that the soul 
becomes gifted with a power, or rather with the use of a 
power, which was always latent in it, to take this retrospect of 
its whole past life. It frequently occurs to persons who have 
been drowning, but who have recovered to relate their experi- 
ence. It has happened to them, in what would have been 
their last hourSy had no means been taken to resuscitate them, 
that they have had a strange vision of the past, in which their 
whole life seemed to float before them in a single view. There 
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u a case recorded of im En^isli captain, who fell OTerboard, 
and came very Dear drowning. After stru^liDg for lome 
time with the winds and waves that threatened to orerwhelm 
him, and endearoring to approach a Email boat which he saw 
in the distance, he waa observed to give ont, and to manifest 
coDYolsive efforts, when euddenlj his interior memory was 
opened, and all the chief events, history, and experience of bis 
whole life^ were exhibited before him, with a particnlarity and 
minnteness of detail which both osloniahed and admonished 
him. Also another case of a man who fell from bis horse, and 
who received such a sttuining blow as, in some sense, to start 
oat this memory in bim ; when he saw at a glance, bis past 
life, with the same vividness and accuracy. One of the Beecb- 
ers has lately reported the case of a man who fell from the 
third story window of a bouse ; and before ho reached the 
pavement, he saw his whole past life. De Quincy makes 
mention, in some of hb writings, how the guilty actions of a 
man's life have sometimes been reproduced in a like wonder^ 
fltl manner. I was once preaching in a neighboring town, on 
the subject of the Memory, and adducing instances sncb as the 
above, and ailer the meeting was dismissed, a man, a stranger 
to me, came out from the congregation, and confessed to me 
privately that he himself bad been made the subject of a similar 
experience, which was so wonderful to him that he bad never 
before told it to any one. 

But there is a reason for these very striking phenomena ; 
and that reason is to be found in the profbuadest facts of our 
qiiritual ccmstiluiioo. It is undoubtedly true, that at such 
times, the link which connects the soul with the body, or the 
internal with the eztfimal being, is somewhat loosened, which 
lets the man at once into his interior life. There be sees, as in 
a flashing panorama, the wonderful work of his past experience! 
But how could he see it unless it were graved, and cut, and 
colored into bis soul ? Cases have also occurred in severe 
sickiieBs, where this partial separation baa probably taken place, 
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or vhere at least, the intellect has retired, as in sleep, from the 
ont«r to the inner chambers of the soul, and there merged and 
coojoined itself with the more interior and essential principles 
of life. 

What a momentous trutli is this that we are illustrating ! 
How fearfully do such facts indicate to us the revelation of 
onseen things, and the uncovering of what is hidden ! Even 
in natural life, the preternatural power of the memory is (iill of 
instruction, full of warning. How impossible it is to eradicate 
any thing that has once entered into it, may be instanced in 
some cases of diseases and injuries of the brain, where, after 
many years, the things utterly forgotten, have, by a restoration 
to the same state again, in which the injury was received, 
or the disease contracted, become suddenly and mysteriously 
reproduced in the mind. 

" Dr. Abercrombie relates the case of a child four years of 
age, who underwent the operation of trepanning, while in a 
state of profound stupor, from a fracture of the skuIL After 
his recovery, he retained no recollection, either of the opera- 
tion or the accident; yet at the age of fi^een, (aiier the space 
of eleven years,) during the delirum of a fever, he gave his 
mother an exact description of the operation, of the persona 
present, their dress, and many other minute particulars. 

" Dr. Pritchard, in a work on the Soul and Body, mentions 
a man who had been employed with beetle and wedges, splitting 
wood. At niglit, he put these implements in the hollow of aa 
old tree, and directed his sons to accompany him the next 
morning in making a fence. In the night, however, he became 
mad. After several years, his reason suddenly returned, and 
the first question he asked was, whether his sons had brongbt 
home the beetle and wedges. They, being afraid to uiter into 
an explanation, said they could not find them; on which be 
arose, went to the field where he had been to work so many years 
before, and found, in the place where he bad left them, the 
wedges and the iron rings of the beetle, the wooden part having 
mouldered away." • 

* Power of the Soal OTSr tlie Body, by George Moore, U. D. pp. 153, 
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In Tien of all these facts, and tnaay more that could be 
given, pertaining both to our internal and external life, well 
ma^ we ask, in the spirit of a profound Christian philosopbj 
— Where wen these ideas and images in the mind all thia 
time ? Surely the; were there, nnd only watting the recur- 
rence of eimjlar slates, to bring them vividly into consciousness 
again. Thus, whether we understand it fully or not, in all the 
CMinections, there is an interior and an exterior memory ; and 
it is upon this inmost tablet of the soul, that our whole Lfe-ex- 
perience is recorded with an exactness and particularity which 
admit of no power of escape. And even if we bad no revela- 
tion so much fuller and more perfect, these &cts would point to 
a fair and deSnite conclusion concerning our life beyond death. 
As it is, they mutually confirm each other. In that spiritual 
world, how surely shall we be the self-same creatures which, 
we have mode ourselves in this 1 For the spiritual world is 
bnt this world uncovered. And horn fearful is the thought on 
the one band, and consoling on the other, that, during our 
whole life here on earth, we are really treasuring up in the 
interiors of the soul, by every thought, feeling, and action ; by 
all oar bottowb, pleasures, temptations, successes, disappoiot- 
ments ; by all our knowledge and wisdom ; by all our folly and 
wickedness; by every association with persons and things, and 
by all our employments ; — treasuring up a substantial form of 
Ufe in the soul, which we must take with us into the spiritual 
world, and make the groundwork of our existence there I 
Nay, that we must ue this panorama of our past life, and real- 
ize how fully and exactly it has become interwoven into the 
float 1 And from this, too, we are to go on gathering a nets 
experience, but infallibly connected with and likened to the 
past, throogh eternal ages and ever-increasing variety of life I 
"Memory, indeed, seems intended to qualify us to treasure im- 
pressions in all worlds, and to carry on the record and history 
of our feelings fn^n time to eternity. The everlasting future 
grows upon the past; r^uembrance is the basis of eternal 
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knowledge." And as no particle of matter can be annihilated, 
but is onlj passed through a succession of changes, so no part 
of spirit, and no part of the experience of any spirit; but what 
has been done exists — somewhere in the vast universe of souIb 
—of which every individual is a part and parceL . And it can 
be reproduced with infinite exactness. But as before observed, 
it will not always or in all respects be necessary ; we shall not 
have our past life tontinuaUy before us ; but the power to do 
this resides with God in the souL And, at times, the soul %$ 
let into its previous states, that it may see itself as it was and 
is, for humiliation and correction. Even with the natural 
memory, such is sometimes the case. 

^ Although the external or natural memory is in man afiear 
death, still the merely natural things which are therein are not 
reproduced in the other life, [except occasionally, H. H, 461,3 
but the spiritual things which are adjoined to the natural things 
by correspondences ; which things, nevertheless, when they are 
presented to the sight, appear in a form altogeUier similar, aa 
in the natural world." H. K 464. 

In &ct, to have any part of our experience annihilated would 
be to destroy the individuality of the spirit, and to imagine a 
providence without a purpose. 

There is another idea connected with this subject We fre- 
quently find ourselves in possession of stores of ideas, without 
previously being aware of it, or knowing how they got there. 
How oflen is this felt in writing and in speaking. The reason 
of this is, that in addition to a continual influx iroxoi the spir- 
itual world, the experience of the past has been faithful \o m. 
And it has not been in vain that we have been carried through 
this or that particular experience •— directed to read this or 
that book — - listened to this or that sermon — and passed so 
strangely through a multitude of occurrences. They all have 
done their part in helping to form and impress the soul, and 
have faithfully recorded their impressions in the '^bodi^ and 
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Tolome of the brain." Perhaps, now, in the futare world, wa 
Kay be privileged to see the eotmeelion of these experiences, 
aad how eveiy idea and feeling has had its orderlj occarrence, 
■o &r as it could have, in reference to our various states, and 
(he final end of all ; so that we may be able to read the provi- 
dence of God in the minutest drcumstancea of our life — to 
trace the connection between little tilings and great things— 
between what we are, and what we have been called to sufier 
■nd enjoy — lo see how a train of mental associations was in- 
(tmmental in exciting us to this or that course of conduct — 
and how necessary certain things were that we deemed trivial 
or disgusting — and how our whole life has been subject to the 
guidance of a wise and beautiful providence. In short, we 
may there learn the force of circumBtances in developing char- 
acter ; and by the memory and experience of the past, be i^le 
to converse on this subject with higher orders of intelligences ; 
and with a clear, unclouded reason, " see that our Uving spirits 
have been exposed in this world of trial and darkness, to noth- 
ing trivial, nothing accidental ; but that other spirits, invisible 
to us, hare been permitted to be busy with our sensations and 
thoughts, for specific purposes suited to our case ; either for 
temptation, or for withdrawment from temptation, to turn ua 
Irom our own devices, for spiritual exaltation, or, may we not 
ny, for the more mysterious abandonment of the soul to evil ; 
thereby the better lo exhibit the awful Bublimity of the Divine 
Govemment, which shall finally educe good from every evil, 
and render darkness itself the medium of glory." ' The rev- 
elations of Swedenborg on this head assure us of the most 
thrilling interest and the completes! satisfaction, in thus eoit- 
temptatiog in the spiritual world, our past career and our varied 
foTtanes in tbb life. 

Finally, it is to be observed that this Memory of the soul ii 
tbe Boot o/tmr Life, spoken of in the Scriptures. How often 

* Su " Power of the Son) OTer the Body," for Uiii extract, and ■ few 
idteicd tiaei pTevioni. 
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in it said that we are to be judged out of a book — that "aboiA 
of remrmlminee was written for them that feared the Lord 
and thought upon hia name." (MaLS: 16.) It is Eometimes 
called the " book of Giod'd Temembrance," but it is man's remem- 
brance, given to him of God. It is the style of the Scriptures 
to speak of God's doing what man, by the divine providence, 
does in his own soul. Again, that " the dead, both small and 
great, stood before God, and the books were opened, and another 
book was opened, which is the book of life ; and the dead were 
judged out of those things that were written in the books, 
according to their works." (Set: 20: 12.) The books that 
were here opened were the interiort of the mind$, or the mem- 
ory of the wicked ; and the other book, which was the book 
of life, is the interior memory of the good. What other books 
can be referred to ? A book, in spiritual language, corresponds 
to the mind, becausie it contains the writer's thoughts and inten- 
tions. Book of life, sure enough! Book of our own life! — 
which we have written ourselves, and within whose ominous 
folds are recorded with infinite precision, every thought and 
act, upon immortal tablets ! It is this volume, upon which we 
have been so busily at work for so many years, which is to be 
opened and read by us, from the bc^nning to the end of it 
And how shall every villany, every secret sin, there stand forth 
in letters of living light ! and every virtue, every holy aspira- 
tion, all that has been done in secret silence of the mind, also 
shine in characters of heaven upon the page of our existence! 
It is in Ibis way that " God shall bring every work into judg* 
ment, with every secret thing, whetlier it be good, or whether 
it be evil." {Eccl. 12 : 14.) Also, " (hat every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give an account thereof in the da; 
[or state] of judgmenL" {Malt. 12: 36.) Idle woiJs are 
expressions of thoughts ; and thoughts, of some love or affec- 
tion. We understand the philosophy of the statement, and we 
need be no longer in doubt of the bet. 

Such U the Memoiy. It is the basis and instrumeot of the 
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eternal proTidence of God, nod in vain should we attempt a 
deu and full idea of the great theme we are treating, without 
■n andenlanding of its nature. It is bj this that all provi- 
dences are connected, and that nothing can happen to man's 
tpiritoal life witbout being carefully treasured up in the Divine 
nbstantial archiyeB, and made to tell through infinity and eter- 
nity. Oh, wonderfiil and mighty contemplation ! How appli- 
cable to mortal man ! 



" We take no noti of (ims 

But from its losi ; to give il then & longus 
Is wise in mBa. As if an anga! spoke, 
I reel the eolemn sound. 

" My hopes and ftars 
Sun Dp Klonned. and o'er life's narrow Tergo 
look down — on nhat! A fBthomlen abjMl 
A Taat ctentii]' I liow surely mine I " 



CHAPTER m. 

DIVINE PROYIDEXCE IN THE BEGENEBATE LIFE. 

" 'Tis a new life : thoughts move not as they did, 
With slow, uncertain steps across my mind ; 
In thronging hai»te, fast pressing on, they bid 
The portals open to the viewless Wind, 
Which comes not save when in the dust is laid 
The crown of pride that gilds each mortal brow. 
And from before our vision melting fade 
The heavens and earth, — their walls are falling now ! " 

— Jone* Very, 

Under this head, which comprises, in fact, the whole aim and 
working of the Divinity with man in his present state, in order 
to an angelic heaven more and more perfect to eternity, we 
have to treat, first, of the Necessity of Regeneration ; and sec- 
ond, of the Nature and Operation of it. And by thence follow- 
ing it through its various stages of Conflict, Temptation, Fluc- 
tuation, and final Rest, we shall thereby derive a more full and 
satisfactory view of the Divine Providence, and appreciate the 
varied means, trials, and experience, .which the great Operator 
employs for our discipline. 

First, then, of the Necessity for the Regenerate Life. We 
should not make this a question, were it not that we are writing 
for many who have yet either failed to see it, or see it only in 
part, and who do not appreciate the one great work of our 
earthly life. The bald naturalism of this age has at last liucl 
its hands upon the very horns of the altar, and sought to quench 
its fires in a cold intellectual light It afi*ects to be philosoph- 
ical when it is only sceptical — only superficiaL " It says, Cul- 
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tnre ; it svfs. Nature ; " and if it fails not to add, ** Tliere also 
is the Divine," yet it penetrates not to the core of our great 
Miseiy, and of cour^ brings not the panacea for our ills. The 
Christianity of to-day is painful from tn'o extremes. On the 
one hand it degenerates, thinking that it Boars, into regions of 
mere Pantheism and transcendental mysticism ; on the other, 
it revels in a morbid religionism, the very dregs of the spirit- 
ual nature. In the ooe class ne have young ladies and misses, 
fine gentlemen and scholars, of truly amiable accomplishments 
and loving hearts, who think it an impertinence to speak seri- 
ously of the New Birth in any other light than natural progres- 
sion ; in the other we have a grovelling fanaticism, or a sepul- 
chral and unnatural religion, irksome and constrained, the bane of 
all true cheerfulness and all hearty and healthiul life. Let ua 
seek the bappj medium. Let us presume to be philosophical 
u well as theolo^cal, and to marry all things at the sacred 
altar of Truth. 

There are but two theories of the origin and condition of 
man, which it becomes us to notice. One is, that he came grad- 
ually into being, by successive gradations from the lower ani- 
mals, and his course from the commencement has been one 
steady, onward path of progression. Thus, that from a rude 
and undeveloped creature, very closely allied to the animals 
next beneath him, he first became Savage, then Barbarian, then 
(STilised, and then Christian; Christ himself being, according 
to many advocates of this theory, but the apex and head of our 
oommoti Humanity, at the completion of one great cycle of the 
hnman race. And in still further consequence, that mui will 
eootinae to go on as he has, without any backward movements, 
ftom one degree of perfection to another, perhaps forever ; or at 
IcMt t31 be reaches the highest possible state of manhood and 
ezcelleDce. This is the nalwal theory. It is the theory ad- 
Tmced in the "Vestiges of Creation," and other works of a 
kiodred character ; and with some variations as to the precise 
mode of the ori^n of man, it is the theory adopted by tUosa 
18« 
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Christians wbo do not subscribe to vhat are called the mora 
" evangelical " views of man and hia necessities. 

The second theory is, that man was created a pure and sin- 
less being, and has falUn from that stale into sin and degnda- 
Uon ; and that, by his fall, he has »o contaminated and 
perrerted his original constitution, that a new spiritual birth ii 
necessary in order to reslore him to his pristine glory. 

There are, to be sure, various modifications of this Utter 
theory, and many errors connected with its evolution, but the 
theory in general is unquestionably correct. 

It is manifestly true, that if the -path of man has been steadily 
progressive, — if the mere powers of bis nature, in connecUtw 
with the ordinary operations of the Deity, have kept bim in 
this onward march, without any backward movement whatever, 
and if they are sufficient to keep bim so in all time to come, 
then the idea of a New Birth loses a large share of its B^:tii&- 
cancy. It may indeed apply, in a moderated sense, to the first 
re-creation of man from a purely natural to a spiritual state, 
before the Fall — before his natural mind became defiled with 
evil ; but nothing is plainer than that the Scriptures speak of 
man as we now find him, in a very difierent manner. In the 
Bible, Christianity is set forth as a Testoratiae system. It ts a 
reoonstruclive work — a building up of former ruins. If it 
were all mere nalural progression, then we might as well shut 
up our Bibles at once; for Christianily teaches imca be- 
ginning to end, the restoration of something that is losL And 
has the account of the temptation and fall of Adam no 
meaning? Take also the following few passages from Iniah, 
Jeremiah, and Romans. Speaking of the sins of many ages, 
the prophet »ijs — " And they that shall be of tbee [that is, id 
the true church] shall build the old waste places; Ihoa dialt 
nuse up the foundations of many generations ; and Ibou abalt 
be called The Repairer of the hreaci, the Retiorw o/* p^kt te 
dwa in." {I$a. £8: 12.) Again — "Thus saith the Lord, 
Stand ye in the ways, and see, and tut /or Ae M paHu, wbera 
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is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for 
yooT souU." (Jer. 6; 16.) Again, speaking of the restored 
state of the church — " Wliereas thou bast been forsaken and 
hated, so that no man went through thee, I will make thee an 
eteraaleicellency, a joy of many generations. • • • And 
thoo shalt know that I the Lord am thy Saviour and thy Re- 
deemer, the Mighty One of Jacob. For brass I wilt bring 
gold, and for iron I will bring silver, and for wood brass, and 
for stone iron." (Aa. 60: 15-17.) Showing the very percept!* 
ble advances from one state to another, afler having been 
" forsaken and hated." And why is the Lord called a Re- 
deemer and Saviour, if there is nothing to be redeemed, or 
nothing lost to be saved? The idea of redemption is very 
different from the idea of natural progression. But why mul- 
tiply passages ? What meaneth the whole story of deliver- 
ance by a Saviour — the death of all in Adam, and life and 
righteousness in Christ? What meaneth " the restitution of all 
things, spoken by the mouth of all Grod's holy prophets, since 
the world began ? " (AcU, 3 : 21.) 

If there is any one truth in the Bible, plain lo be read of ail 
men, it is that our salvation, which is a mbnomer in the natu- 
ralist's theory, is not trusted to natural progression, but is a 
•npematural restoration, by nonderful divine means, of some- 
thing forfeited by the whole human race. It is this which 
renders a New Birth neccessary, in a sense very different from 
the fint spiritual re-creation of man ; and " if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature," not merely progressed upon the 
old pliuie. And what is the significancy of the word " regenera- 
tion," but re-creation, or to generate anew, — and as it is now 
always represented, amid conflicts and difficulties ? As there are 
two worlds, a natural and a spiritual, so there are two births'; 
me is of the body, the other of the spirit. Ite one is open, 
nuuiifeet, and introduces the human being into the nataral 
world ; the other is hidden, invisible, and prepares him for life 
ctenwl in the heavens. 
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But in regard to regeneration from the fallen state of man, 
the question is frequently asked — What h'ght does history shed 
upon any backward movement of the human race ? And we 
answer, so far as the light of orc^tnary history shines upon the fact, 
it is indeed comparatively obscure ; for such history, in its most 
accredited portions, reaches back only about twenty-six hundred 
years, whereas the human race is probably ten times as old, at 
least But what if ordinary history did differ from the testimony 
of the Scriptures ? The Scriptures, which reach further back 
than any other history, and speak with a much higher authority, 
assert everywhere the fall and restoration of man. And does 
not the tradition of the whole ancient world point back to a 
Golden Age, then to a Silver, Copper, Brass, Iron? What 
is the meaning of all this ? 

But it is not our purpose to rest this discussion upon any 
doubtful authority. The external history of the matter is a 
question which we shrink from. There is one evidence, how- 
ever, to which we would point in proof of the fall of man, 
which should seem enough to impress us sensibly with the 
truth. We allude to the prominent aspect of humanity now, 
lying as it does all about us, over the face of a corrupt world. 
What is the general impression, and the lesson that seems most 
deeply and spiritually taught, as by a sorrowful conviction in 
the soul ? Is it that all has gone on orderly and well, thus far, 
from good to better, hj a steady law of constant progression ? 
or are we rather impressed with the signs of ruin — with noble 
natures fallen into decay — with virtues crushed out, and intel- 
lects depraved, and spiritual faculties quenched in sense and 
materiality, by some mighty and overwhelming calamity which 
has passed upon all mankind ? What is the actual condition 
of the race ? " Taken in the mass," it has been truly said, ** it 
lies in spiritual darkness ; each generation receiving from the 
past its gloomy superstitions and horrid idolatries. A race in 
its true condition, not less than a family or state, would form a 
certain organic whole. It would be a fjunily of nations, society 
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Id ita grandeat form, and Ihat a fonn of beneficence, taking up 
every people and every tribe into one circulatory system of 
benefits and blessings, that jjoureil life and happiness from all 
to each and from each to all. Diplomacy, trade, commerce, 
would form a grand system that kept girdling the earth with 
chariliea: or perliaps, rather, the arteries find veins that kept 
sending life into all the members, and bringing it back. Id- 
Blead of tliis, the nations and peoples are fallen asunder ; we 
debate whether they belong to the same species ; each is parted 
oS to its solitary darkness and itii bloody customs, and they 
present the spectacle of the fragments of a mighty ruin. If 
you choose to except the Chrblian nations, which are no eicep- 
tions at all, yet remember that three-fourtha of the world lie 
under the night of barbarism, and need, not merely improve* 
ment, but re-creation out of chaos." • 

And what, now, of the story of the street, and of the masses 
of humanity every day to be met with ? We see, in fonna that 
once were infanta in some mother's arms, and even these shock- 
ingly disfigured and deformed at birth, the marks of every evil 
that could degrade and brutalize a human creature. What 
bodies! what faces! what expressions! Whither, ah, whither 
has fled the beauty of the human race ? Our philosophy tells 
us that true beauty is but the outward form of goodness. Al< 
though the outward form differs frequently very much from the 
iaward, and the face of the spirit is not as the face of the body, 
yet if sin had not at first deformed the human spirit, we should 
not have had such hereditary transmissions upon the faces of 
all human kind. The angels of heaven are all beautifuL Men 
and women would be, if sin had not deformed them. With the 
good, the beauty of mankind has also departed from the earth, 
and the form of devils has too frequently succeeded to the 
forms of angels. Bating the few exceptions, what a spectacle 
of hard, selfish, care-worn, unlovely, unspiritual humanity ! — 
to say nothing of the haggard, the demoniacal, the brutal of all 
* Start, on Rcgtneratian, pp. 1 9, 20. 
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sorts. And ia this man? — the crenture bo tioble, so godlike, 
BO erect and like an angel? But if we look even to the higher 
classes, so called, il needi; no great effort of the intuitive facnlrf, 
lo read even there, the lessons of selfishness, aensualilj, spir- 
itual vacancy, pride, pomposity, and pitiable vanity. 

And afler all, we do not see into the lowest pits of this hell 
upon earth. How few there are who know (he reality — who 
have any full perception of the kind of life in the dens of oor 
great cities! So little of the angel — such a depth of manifeet 
declension from all that is divine and human, vergitig to extinc- 
tion even in a beast! We turn from it with loathing and sick- 
ness at heari. 

Well — but only on the principle that " all 's well that ends 
well" — what is the inference from this whole aspect of hu- 
manity ? Does it look as though this was an unfalUn state ? 
Is this the beginning of the human race ? — this the way God 
created man? But alas I as though in tremendous mockery, 
we arc told that this ia a very much proffreited state — that for 
ten, twenty, or thirty thousand years, man has been coming up 
to it, from ihe low stages of his original condition ! Oh (hen, 
what could he have been at first ? And at this rale of pro- 
gression, how long will it take to reach a respectable man- 
hood? 

Folly, folly of deceived men ! It is better to believe the 
simple story of the Bible ; — that " God saw every thing that 
I{e liad made, and behold, it was very good;" — that there was 
a time when " sin entered the world, and death by sin, and bo 
death passed upon all men." It cannot be possible that God 
created bis noblest work so — tliat, aAer He had finished all 
the previous creations. He then produced man in a stew of 
vice and misery — in brothels and pest-houses — rotting and 
scarred all over with diseases, both of soul and body, and then 
left him lo work his way up, by mere ordinary means, to a pare 
and holy stale. No, man has fallen from his first estate — • 
plunged himself into these evils ; and from the time that Adan 
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walked in innocence in the Garden of Eden, and erred there, 
(explain the account how ne will.) to the time of the advent 
of the second Adam — Jesus Christ upon earth, man, it appears, 
amtinutd lo fall, growing worse and worse, morally speaking 
although he made some advances in civilized and merely inlel- 
leelual life. We cannot estimate this matter by three or four 
thousand years ; we must take the thousands of years that lie 
back in a distant antiquity into the account. The Golden age 
ma real, and we have not seen its equal — nothing to compare 
with it, since. We have had more natural Bcicncc, never so 
much spiritual life. 

Look again, at another aspect of the matter. Sometimes we 
are pointed to the lower races as evidences of the Urst states 
of men ; the North American Indians, for example. These, it 
is said, are a sample of men that have progressed no higher. 
But the true way to look upon them would seem to be, as to 
men run down — noble races, who once had the fire of a 
diflerent genius in their eye, and the mystery of whose histoiy 
is not yet opened to the superficial gaze of men. They do not 
look like men just raised up to this pitch of aboriginal humani^; 
tbey cany about them the marks of a fallen nobility, a departed 
^arj. Their history is full of relics that are wonderful and 
sacred. 

But we have no more time to spend upon this branch of the 
subject. The truth is, from all that appears, and from the 
testimony of Scripture, and also the testimony of Swedenborg 
who speaks in such fulness, having had his spiritual sight 
opened to tee the condition of the ancient world, there has been 
a gradual fall of the human race, from the time of Adam to the 
time of Christ. Since then, we would fain believe the world 
ha* been progressing. But tlie Fall was not sudden, as in the 
story of the prevalent theology, but gradual, as before explain- 
ed; and consisted in turning away from the Divine Life and 
toming to the human self-hood. It should be remembered that 
the tnoat Ancient chuicb, signified by Adam, or Man, stood 
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the highest, in point of love, puritj, and spiritualitj, of anj 
church or race of men that has since lived upon the earth. It 
was, in fact, a church and world united. The separation had 
not yet taken place. It was a divinely conditioned order of 
society, hut as yet infantile and inexperienced. They were 
opened to a more liberal influx of the Divinity into the inte- 
riors of their nature than any people who have lived since, 
and the angels of heaven were their visible and familiar guests. 
The very term Golden, which has become applied to the 
first age, is correspondential of the goodness of their natures, 
which had not yet degenerated into silver, or mere truth, and 
still worse, into copper, brass, and iron. The image of 
Nebuchadnezzar, seen in his dream, {Dan, 2 : 31-45) whose 
^ head was of fine gold, liis breast and his arms of silver, his 
belly and his thighs of brass, his legs iron, his feet part of 
iron and part of clay," showed also the successive states of the 
church, or of mankind in their connection with God and heaven; 
and the terms here used were spoken in accordance with thia 
wisdom of the ancients. But, although the most ancient men 
were in a high state of goodness and simplicity, yet they had 
not that peculiar intellectual culture that we have ; in matters 
pertaining to heaven, and to a true religious and spiritual life, 
they were wiser than we ; but in what pertained to the arts and 
conveniences of mere outward life, they were not so skilled. 

In fact, the first ages were the infant ages. And precisely as 
an individual infant is in a state of comparative innocence and 
purity, and more like the kingdom of heaven, so the infancy of 
the human race : they were in a more truly heavenly state ; 
they had not soiled and imbruted their natures with the lasts 
and evils of this life ; and hy their purity, tenderness, and love, 
and certain interior capabilities in consequence thereof, which 
we have not, they were receptive of a more generous influx 
from the heavens, and had open and conscious intercourse with 
the angels. '^ They had the most delightful visions of divine 
things, and a perception of all things relative to faith, ahnost 
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like the angels with whom they had communicalion." — "Their 
voluntarj and intcUectuftI made one, thiia one mind ; wherefore 
they had a perception of trutli from good, for the I^ord flowed 
in through an internal way, into the good of their will, and 
throngh this into the good of the tinders tan ding, or truth: 
^which is different fi'om ihe present etate of men, who have to 
be led to truth first, and thence to good.} Thence it was that 
that church, in preference to the others, was called Adam, or 
Mao, and abo a Ukeness of God." {A. C. 1121, 1122, 445i.) 
They were pre-eminently in love to the Lord and in charity to 
the neighbor, and lived in peace and amity among ihemselres. 
It was the primitive £den of the world. 

But, as an individual infant is inexperienced in all that per> 
tains to adult age and the outward accomplishments of worldly 
life, so the infancy of the human race : they were, therefore, 
not civilized, as we usetbe term; although, in respect to the true 
wisdom of life, they were better than civihzed ; civilization 
would be a poor term to apply lo their state of simplicity and 
purity ; they were, in short, an innocent, unsophisticated, good, 
spiritual, but otherwise ignorant people. But what they lacked 
in material science, they more than made np in epiritnal 
science, and in the knowledge of Divine Truth. 

" The man of the Most Ancient church," says Swedenboi^, 
" had revelations, by which he was initiated from infancy into 
the perception of goods and truths, and as these were insemi- 
niUed into Ids will, he liad a perception of innumerable others 
without fresh instruction ; so that from one general truth or 
principle, he became acquainted with particular and individual 
truths from the Lord, which in the present day must be first 
learned to be known. It is scarcely possible, however, now, 
to acquire a thousandth part of the knowledge which they 
possessed." A. C. 8Q5. 

From the state of spiritual vision which they were in, "the 

objects of the outward senses, such as terrestrial and worldly 

things, were to them as nothing, nor did they perceive any 

|lua( of delight in them, but only in the things which theyugn^ 
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fied and represented ; when they saw such ohjects, they thoaglit 
not of them, but only of their significatiyes and representatives ; 
which to them were most delightful, being such things as exist 
in heaven, by virtue of which they saw the Lord Himself** — 
that is, his Divine Form as He appeared to their spiritual 
vision. (A. C. 1122.) 

Such was the state of the Most Ancient Church. But they 
fell from this state. Just as an individual infant passes out of 
his infant innocence, and pure, artless beauty, and begins to 
show the buddings of passion, and the puttings forth of self- 
will, pride, and malice, till finally he passes into a selfish, proud, 
sinful, and unamiable manhood ; so the first races of spiritual 
men passed gradually into a similar state. There was a grad- 
ual closing up of the internal mind and senses, — a gradual 
sensualizing and materializing of the better nature, and a 
diminishing of love to the Lord and the neighbor, through 
thousands of ages, each generation growing worse and worse 
by the accumulations of hereditary evil, till the heavens were 
closed to their eyes, and till finally men had filled out the mea9> 
ure of their iniquity, and made it necessary for the Lord to 
come himself upon the earth, to beat back the flood of gathered 
evil, and institute new measures for the salvation of men. 

In all this, it will be observed that we preserve in full force 
the scientific conclusion, that when man was Jlrst creaUdj he 
was but one remove from the highest animals : although that 
remove was distinguished by the communication of a human 
soul, an internal, spiritual nature, which the animals have not 
We cannot tell how long a period elapsed from his original cr^ 
ation to his finished spiritual state. It is sufficient to say that 
he was at first natural, afterwards spiritual. This is referred 
to in Genesis on this wise : — " The earth was without form, 
and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep.** By 
which is signified, in the spiritual sense, not the material earth, 
but the mind of man, in its merely natural state. Tlie Spirit 
of Gk>d then moved upon the waters ; that is, upon such thikigi 
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jft Vere treasured up in -the human soul hy the Divine Crentor, 
■Uth rendered it susceptible to regeneration. It was b; a 
particular Divine Providence — by a holy angelic ministry, 
0Mt nuui was brought up out of his original condition, to a high 
IMb of spiritual and celestial manhood. Then was the Golden 
AgSf in all its early splendor and glory. Hence it is said of 
4h* frst branch of the river that went out of Eden, tltat " it 
seth the whole land of Havilah, where there is gotd; 
1 the gold of that land is good." {Gen, 2: 11.) Genuine 
il good, from love. 
i'l.Tlie buman race, then, first ascended, then descended ; first 
iHi, then feU. And ai before observed, the fall of man 
■ Aangh thousands of years ia not inconsistent with a general 
kw •f progression. Like a sinless infant passing into corrupt 
flMkkood, tbe very fall, in this sense, involves a progression. 
At it cannot be called ac orderly part of it. It was not orderly 
for man to sin, and so to lose his pristine glory, any more thaa 
il is now orderly for him to do so; but having lost it, in this 
effort to exert and cultivate bia sensuous, external nature, when 
be regains it, it will come with seven-fold power, with a more 
oilarged expansion of all the faculties of the natural mind, and 
be in reality a Gioldcn Age of the future surpassing all the 
f^my of the past Thus, I say, although this kind of progrea- 
■ioQ it not orderly, and ought not to bave been so, yet like every 
Other evil, tbe fall of man in overruled for good, even a 
greater good tban could be obtained without it. A greater 
good oould bave been attained without the fall, if man ieotM, 
bat as be would not, tbe heavenly blessing is now made to come 
to him through clouds and darkness and difficulties. Such is 
tbe common lot. 

Bui, having lost his infant purity in the process, it is first 
necessary to have that restored. And for this purpose, he 
needs to be " bom again." We thus see the propriety of such 
l^iraseology. He must be restored to the infant slate of sim- 
l^ici^ and innocence, and grow up into a new manhood. 
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And bere Christianity comes in to the rescue. Here, too, 
the significancj of the Apostolic statement — '^ As in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive." (I Cor. 15 : 22.) 
And again — ^^ As by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin ; and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned ; even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification of life." (Mom* 5 : 124i 
18.) 

But it is to be observed here, how different is the simplt 
truth from what theologians have made it. " In Adam'^s 
we sinned all," says the Primer. Now the truth is, the A< 
here spoken of is not merely an historical person — a veril 
man who lived six thousand years ago, but the Adun of < 
ness ; and represents the whole past life of the nnniiig 
tions of men. The same as the Christ here spoken o^ ii 
we are to be made alive, is not the mere historical perim of 
Christ, but represents the Christ of consciousness, or that erei^ 
present, divine influence from Him, in all who receive his 
life. 

It has been well observed by the author before quoted— 
^ It is obvious, on a careful analysis of the Pauline philosophy, 
how much more tlian his proper share of the evil brought upon 
the world, our common ancestor has been made to bear. Was 
ever the memory of man so wronged and abused by his chil- 
dren ? So far from laying off upon him the whole business <^ 
man's fall, Paul does no more than designate how the yrmk 
began, and how sin was first introduced. His successors kept 
adding to the work which he only commenced, and death passed 
upon all men, not because Adam sinned for them vicarioosly, 
but in that ALL have sinned. He sinned, and there, alas! 
hegan the work of the degradation of his species ; the bakmce 
between good and evil began to dip the wrong way, his sacoes- 
sors kept adding to the weight, sin became more fiunlo with 
every generation, till the scale came heavily down. And this 
is THE Fall of Man. 
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So iben, the Adam of St. Paul ia this connection is a cor- 
npt post which haa become immanent in the present. It is 
an inherited, disordered nature, impersonated in each individ- 
oal. With primitire man began the descending series, and it 
kept on liQ the time of Chrbt. Then the ascending series 
began, and it will keep on till it comes up to the level of that 
height where began the march of humanity. Or to seek an 
image which perhaps will give us at once the Apostle's un- 
clouded meaning : He regards the race in its totality, as an 
mgaaic whole, as making one orb of being. With the first 
man's sin, it began to dip in darkness, and the hue of shade 
racroached upon it till it hung in disastrous eclipse. "With 
Christ its emergence began ; and it will continue till it rolls in 
complete glory along the latest ages." • 

Here, then, ve begin to see the necessity of Christ. It is 
He who accomplishes the new birth, as it was Adam who in 
his children consummated the "old man." Man himself had 
not power to break the spell that bound him. It was his out- 
ermost nature — wliat is generally known as the "natural 
mind," that needed to be wrought upon by the power of an 
indwelling life. All sin — all evils, both hereditary and oo- 
qnired, dwell in comparative externals, or in the natural mind 
as distinguished from the spiritual. These external parts, (and 
some of these reach very deeply inward,) have become so en- 
crusted with evil, and their fine spiritual vesicles so twisted 
and turned in every wrong direction, just as we see the human 
body and face deformed and ugly with sin, that the internal life 
could not pierce through into the ullimates of natural man, and 
be became an absolute ilave to sin. In addition to this, and as 
a consequence of it, evil spirits from hell came flowing in and 
pressing upon him at all sides, making the bondage all tiie 
more hopeless. He had no power to liberate himselt^ " Who 
shall deliver me from this body of death? I thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." {Jtom. 7 : 24, 25.) 
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Such, then, is the necessity for the Regenerate Life. ^ Mar- 
vel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be bom again." Man 
has fallen, and he must be raised. He is made for the world, 
and he is made for heaven. Therefore he must be bom into 
the one, and bom into the other. If he had not sinned, he 
would have passed to the second birth and to heaven, with- 
out pain or difficulty, by a process of interior development 
beautiful to contemplate. Regeneration would then have been, 
as it ;was before the fall, ^^ a strict progression, following in 
unbroken lines of continuity, from the dawn of self-conscious- 
ness to the noontide of a nature affluent with Deity." But 
now it is attended with the labor-pains of a difficult and dan- 
gerous parturition. The natural birth has become symbolic of 
the spiritual birth. The one is the correspondent of the other. 
It is in order for both to be accomplished without obstruction 
and with pleasure. Sin only has made it otherwise. But the 
process must go on ; the necessity exists ; and ^ Verily, veriljf 
I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the Kingdom of God." (John, 3 : 3.) 



CHAPTER IV. 

Nl.TnitB AKD OPERATION OF THK NEW BISTH. 

"Nothing ii better aKOMd thin the Tact that men of ourrara, whether 
under Chrulianitj, or without anj knowledge of its truths, do undergo 
change* of choracler and life, that ran no waj be accounted for wjthont 
some reference to a saperaatural power SDch as Christianitj affirms in the 
doctrine of the Spirit." — Horace Buihntti. 

The Divine Providence is nowhere seen more beautifully 
and syElemalicallj, than in reference to those processes which 
are inatiluted, and those means which are pursued, for man's 
recovery from spiritual degradation. How little of the human, 
how much of the sovereign Divine Agenc}', in the great work 
of our reconstruction into npiritual and celestial men ! Truly 
is it compared to the " wind tliat bloweih." It bloweth " where 
it listeth," or where it inclineth, " and thou hearest the sound 
thereof; but caoat not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it 
goeth: 60 is every one that is bom of the spirit." The Holy 
Spirit is of course the greiU agency of the second birth ; but 
we would observe here, that there are, and have been, two dis- 
tinct dispensations of the Holy Spirit, — a general and a special 
one. In one sense, every operation of the Divinity in the 
mind of man, whether before or since the Christian dispensa- 
tion, may be characterized as the action of the Holy Spirit; 
for it was the motion of the Divine Spirit in the liuman liearL 
But that a special dispensation of the Spirit waa given by 
Jesiu Christ, is familiar truth to every Christian. It is ex- 
pressly said by Jesus — " And I will pray the Father, and Hft 
ahall give yon another ComfoHer, Chat he may abide with you 
fi>rev«r.'' (JiAnfH: 16.) And " the Comforter, which la tha 
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Holjr Ghost, vrhom the Father irill send in my name, he ihall 
teach you all things." (2G.) But this Comforter, or Holy 
Spirit, is said in another place to be dependent upon the de- 
parture of Jesus from this world. " I tell you the truth, it U 
expedient for you that I go away ; for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you, but if I depart, I will 
Bend him unto you." (IG: 7.) Again it is stud — "The Holy 
Spirit was not yet, because Jesus was not yet glorified :" but 
after his resurrection it is said — "He breathed on them, oad 
said, Receive ye the Holy Spirit." (20 ; 22.) This outward 
breathing was a symbolical act, representalive of the inward 
reception of the living spirit. And we all know, how, about 
ten days after his ascension, on the day of Pentecost, while the 
disciples were assembled with one accord in one place, suddenly 
the breathing influence come, "as of a rushing, mighty wind, 
and filled all the house where they were sitting." {AcU,2t 
1-18.) It elevated all their powers of utterance, filled them 
with new tlioughu, "and they began to speak witl) tongues as 
tbe spirit gave them ullerance." This was among the _firtt 
effects of the new Spirit. Hence it is clear that the Holy 
Spirit thus referred to, is an express and particular impartalion 
of the Christian dispensation. 

But now how is it, and wherefore ? And we reply, it was 
a consequence of the Lord's Glorification. This is an item of 
the true Christianity which is little understood, and little dwelt 
on, by tbe mass of confused Christendom. And yet nothing is 
plainer in the evangelists' records, than that our Lord under- 
went a continuous process of laying down his life for the world, 
that is, his derived, inherited life of corrupt humanity, from the 
very commencement of his liibors. He took on the whole of 
humanity, in its worst estate, and by purifying it all in HimMlf, 
was thereby enabled to do the same or similar for mankind- 
Let any one follow the history of the Saviour from hia first 
efforts, through all hia temptations and humiliations, to bis 
great triumph ; let him observe witli what greater cleomea 
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He cootinually speaks of hU unity with the Father, Ull He 
finally declarea it " finished," luid that " all power is given nato 
him, in heaven and in earth ;" and let him diccst himself of 
the thought that hj the gloi'ificalion of the Son of Man b 
meant any exiemal honors or splendors wliii^h lie is to receive 
in heaven for the work He lias done on earth ; and he will then 
gain some definite idea of a subject so unutterably grand. It 
was only at the Ascension tliat this work seems fully to have 
been accomplished, although the last temptation was experi- 
enced upon the cross. The truth is, when humanity hod run 
to its very lowest ebb, and luul readied a point of sensuality 
and corruption which it could not have remained in and sur- 
Tived upon the earth, then the Divine Essence itself, by a law 
and process which the understanding of angels u only adequate 
to fully compreliend, descended into the ultimates of human 
nature, and by investing itself in a body of flesh, and a cor- 
rupt human soul, was enabled to experience every possible 
temptation, to be assaulted with all the hosts of hell, and with 
every evil whieli could possibly enter into the experience of 
num. And by meeting and overcoming these evils by the 
divine ability which dwelt within liim, He tliercby removed 
them all from his naiural humanity. lie made that humtmUy 
Divine. He look upon liia own nature, in amount and quality, 
the sins of the whole world, and resisted them ail. And thia 
was the accumulation of a long train of hereditary evils — the 
effect of the thousands of years' fall and corruption of humanity. 
Aad as they were resisted and triumphed over, tlic human oi-- 
ganism. which was assumed for this purpose, was successively 
deaoaed and gloritied. Every particle of the corrupt nature 
derived from the Virgin was thoroughly expelled from him, 
and repUtced by a divine substance, so that he became a 
Divine Humanity. This is referred to in the following lan- 
guage of John. < — " And now, O Father, glorify thou me with 
Ihine own self, witlt the glory which I had with thee before 
tlie world was." (/oAn,17:5.) Also in the 12lh chapter: — 
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" Now is my bouI troubled ; aad what shall I sa; P Father, 
eave me from this hour: but for this cause came I unto this 
hour. Father, glorify thy name. Then came there a voice 
fixim heaten, saying, I have both glorified it, and will glorify it 
again." That is, the process of glorification had been continual, 
all through the Lord's experience, — a continual putting off the 
human, with its corruptions and lusls, and a putting on of the 
Irvine. And when this process was accomplished, then it tru, 
and not till then, that the Holy Spirit could be imparted to 
men. "It was not yet, because that Jesus was not yet glorified ; " 
(JoAit, 7 : 39,) but after lie had ascended triuraphant over the 
grave, a fully transformed and Divine Man, in every vesicle 
and tissue of his immortal organism, then He could give forth 
from out that wonderful experience, the sanctifying influences 
of Ihe new and renovating Spirit. (20 : 22.) It waa the same 
eternal and Divine Spirit, but given now through a new and 
adaptive medium. And it went forth freely, both by mediite 
and immediate influx, to all the sons of Adam. 

Here was a new and living way open for salvation, — "a foun- 
tain opened to the houseof David, for sin and for uncleaonesi.'' 
We may talk of being saved by precept and example, and the 
force of merely natural virtues, till we die the death ; so did 
not Christ talk, but in part, and this is not the story of the old 
eTangel. Precepts and virtue are good things, but they only 
have life through the Lord of glory, who has first glorified hia 
own nature, and is now thoroughly able to regenerate ours. 

It should be observed, too, that all who experience the New 
Birth are said to follow the Lord in a similar process. Speak- 
ing to his disciples on the subject of self-denial, he says — " Ta 
which have foUowtd me in the regeneration." (MaU. 19 : 28.) 
From which it is evident that Jesus himself experienced some- 
titing analogous to the new birth in man. And what was that? 
Precisely, this glorification of the assumed humanly. Ths 
only difference is, the Lord, by virtue of the Divinity that dwelt 
within Him from the first, mode his humani^ abagfaitvlj 
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Dmnfi, which is expressed by the word " glorification ;" whereas 
He only regenerattt ours, for man slill remains human. And 
further, He cast out (he evib of his human nature by bis own 
proper and divine ability ; wliereas we put away oura by 
power derived from Him. And still further, if Swedenborg is 
to be credited, He utterly expelled his evils — ejected them 
calirely from his whole body of Humanity ; man is only 
taikled to remote his from the centre to the circumference — 
tolhrow them out there, to the exiremeat vei^e of his external 
■pritual organism, where they remain forever, but become 
qii aa eent and inoperative. But upon this latter point there 
aay be yet more ligliL 

We can now understand what it is to " follow the Lord in 
tke regeneration." He has truly " set us an example," more 
nUimely significant than any thing which is usually conceived 
bf these words. If it be said (hat it is not a fair example, b«- 
OMe we have not that divine power to expel evils which He 
i> thus represented to have had, we reply, i( is a good example 
and somediing more. The example remains in all its force 
and dignity, and with it, a truly divine power of salvation from 
it. But it is a mistake to thmk thus humanly of the gospel's 
inflaeoce, — to think that it consists so much of the mere power 
of a once acted example ; it is only a truly Divine Saviour who 
can deliver us from the great bondage we are in, and this by a 
conataot flowing of the divine life from Him. " A just God 
and a Saviour, there is none beside Me." {ha. 45 : 21.) 

Tbe work for us to do, tlien, is simply the imitation of the 
great Exemplar — the removing of evils in the external man. 
It is the regeneration of the natural mind, — the seat of all 
e«ib and felsities. We are to become regenerated, as our 
Lord was glorified. The one is a perfect im(^ of the other. 
It was necessary for Christ to pass through all this — to come 
from the heavens and to be incarnated and glorified, that he 
mi^t reach man both inwardly and outwardly. Outwardly, 
ha needed to see the image and glory of the Divine Penon — 
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the Grod manifest to the senses, and to the mental eye ever 
afterwards in the heavens. This truth had become complete! j 
obscured, as the heavens became shut, by the fall and degrada- 
tion of man. Inwardlj, he needed to receive the spirit of the 
Divine Humanity, by which he might reach through to the 
outward, which had become so encrusted and hardened with 
sin, that the ray of internal Divinity was all too feeble to pene- 
trate to the seat of the disease. Christ, then, does this work for 
as. He b still a living, potential Saviour ; and having taken 
up within his consciousness the whole of man's tempted and 
sorrowful experience, and in the thirty brief years of his 
earthly sojourn, lived tlirough all, and suffered all, in quality 
and principle, that can ever be gathered into the sinning genera- 
tions of men, He is now able to come, and does come, both 
immediately and by his ministering angels, with an influx and 
influence adapted to every individual case. He becomes a 
divinely human sympathetic Saviour. " We have not a High 
Priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities^ 
for, in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able 
to succor them that are tempted." (Jleh, 4 : 15 ; 2 : 18.) There 
is something divinely beautiful in this. He passed through all 
states, that He might save all. He clothed himself in infancy, 
that He might save infancy ; (from the hereditary with which 
it is afflicted ;) He clothed himself in youth, in manhood, and 
in all that old age could experience, (since '* we live not by 
years, and figures on a dial,") that He might impart to all, his 
Divine-human properties, and save to the uttermost all who 
come unto Him. He was to help, not men only, but angels ; to 
extend his divine strength to the liighest up in glory and 
brightness around the Father's throne, and to the lowest down 
in the depths of earth's pollution. He was also to minister to 
the spirits of the under-world. The Holy Spirit which was so 
made to emanate from the Divine Humanity, is thus seen to 
be no third person in the Deity, but simply an afflux through a 
new and accommodated Medium, of the one, eternal God;«— tlie 
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mtn^riug s|Aere of the Father through the Son. The trntb is, 
humanity had descended so low in sin and defilement, that it 
coqM not be approached dtrect/if with a power sufficient to 
MTe it, without perishing in the consuming splendors of the 
I>ivinit7. 

Let us now observe more particularly the process and opera- 
tion of it as indicated by the analogies of nature, and a true 
psychology. It is a birth ; note that. Now, a birth, that is, a 
Dotnrat birth, is not a birth from death, but from something analo- 
gous to it. It b a birth from previous non-existence, except in 
germ and potenlialitj'. And it is manifest that a second-birth 
cannot take place, when it ia to proceed through difficulties and 
obslmctions, withoat the death of what constituted the first 
The " old man " must die, preparatory to, and continuous with, 
the creation and formation of the "new." And as before 
observed, all sin is in exiemala. It is in the natural mind. 
There ia a spiritual principle which has been kept pure and 
nnoontaminated through all the sinful experience of man. It 
has not come forth into action ; indeed, it has been completely 
corered up by the foul incrustations which have been suffered 
to accomalate upon it, till only total corruption — total selfish- 
new, has chanurterized the degenerate soul. Such is the state 
of all, before regeneration. The natural man is wholly evil 
because wholly selfish. It may show many an outward virtue, 
but the germ within will be corruption. But it must not 
hence be concluded that there are no glimmerings of the better 
nature to be found among common men and women as we 
•ee them, who make no pretensions, and liave scarcely any 
aoqnaintance with the Christian liie. The truth is, by what 
the divine Saviour has done for mankind, there are many 
glewninga of the better life, all over the wtH-ld, by those even 
wbo have rejected Him and his gospel. They have rejected 
tba form of the truth, as it has been presented in its perver- 
sioDS by the erroriats of all times, but they have not been able 
to extiognish every vestige of the new life of Chiietendom. 
15 
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Still, we ought not to hesitate to say, that our poor humanity 
did descend to that pitch where it could be said of the entire 
natural man, '^ the whole head is sick, and the whole heart is 
faint," " Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually." ( Gen, 6 : 5.) 

Still the spiritual principle dwelt within. But it was inoper- 
ative, dead, buried. Man's outer nature enwrapped him like a 
shroud — enclosed him as a coffin. But it was a living death 
— the very breathing, active " body of death " which the apostle 
so wretchedly lamented. 

If, then, man dies spiritually, he must die on the outside. 
His whole external natural man must be put to the crucifixion, 
that the internal spiritual principle may ascend into new life, 
and permeate the whole natural with its pure and blessed effects. 
There is a profound philosophy here which deserves to be 
better understood. Considering the human soul a substantial 
organism, or more properly speaking, the man himself, which 
gives to the physical form all its proportions, it is then easy 
to conceive the ten'ible and destructive work of sin. It has 
deformed the external of that spiritual body. If we could see 
it, as a purely spiritual being can, we should see that it was 
unbeautiful, sin-smitten, and marred. All its little vesicles, 
which are receptacles of the divine influx, are turned and 
twisted in every wrong direction. This is the significancy 
of the word depravity. Depravus, to twist from, or become 
crooked. Phrenology and Physiognomy show us this even in 
the body. It is just so in the spirit. It is the inner that has 
shaped the outer. And it is here, in these outer coatings and 
encasements of the spirit — rather, in the natural mind which 
surrounds the spiritual, that old Adam has done his dreadfitl 
work. The natural mind in itself considered, when unper* 
verted, is not evil. It pertains merely to the things of out- 
ward nature — to the world and its objects, and it is admirably 
fitted for our existence in this life of the body. 

But being so near the earth, it is liable, before spiritoal 
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things get fully established in it, to become sedaced by its van- 
itiesy and to make its tangible things of pre-eminent value. It 
also delights to reason from the senses alone, and is thereby 
involved in downfall and ruin. Here, then, is the whole cause 
and region of sin, — in the natural mind. And it being in 
itself a substantial organism — a part, in fact, of the whole 
man, the organic effect of sin is to twist and turn away the tis* 
sues and vessels of the spirit from their true upward spiral form, 
which is the form of heavenly receptacles, so that heavenly 
influxes can no longer descend into them ; and then the man 
becomes, in all the convolutions of his active spiritual organ- 
ism, turned downwards and outwards, and thus open to sensual 
and external impressions, and influxes from the hells. The 
natural mind thus becomes, also, hardened and coarse, unyield- 
ing and mutilated. The depravity here is thorough. But let 
us thank God, there was one receptacle into which the horrid 
monster could not enter. That was the Divine Inmost, or 
that sacred and inmost tabernacle of the soul, in which Jehovah 
Himself proximately dwells, where the divine influx is first 
received, and from which it disposes the other interior things, 
which succeed according to the degrees of order with every 
man. The celestial and spiritual minds also, or the two inner 
degrees which relate more properly to man, are there in potency, 
though not opened and active till regeneration. Here, then, is 
a region of purity in the midst of corruption. It has been for- 
ever sacred and undefiled in the sight of heaven ; the fall of man 
has had no power utterly to extinguish it ; and were it not for 
this, God himself would have no power over him to save him. 
As for all the rest of man, that is, as to his natural man before 
any regeneration, we speak but the psychological fact, and pro- 
claim the Scriptural truth — '^ The whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart is faint From the sole of the foot, even unto the 
head, there is no soundness in it ; but wounds, and bruises, 
and putrefying sores." {haul: 6.) This is proclaimed of the 
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spirit of man as it appears in the light of heaven to the angek 
who 80 look upon liim. 

The Lord then came to regenerate the natural many or to 
cause that to live the life of heaven, which before was dead in 
trespasses and sins. When the natural is made truly alive, 
then the spiritual acts through it, and bj it, and the external is 
reduced to correspondence with the internal. How much of 
truth, the philosophy of which has never been fully c<Hnpre- 
hended, is there yet to be found in these old verbal petrifac- 
tions of the church : — "the crucifixion of the old man " — 
" the death of the natural man " — " the putting on of the new 
man." The truth is, as we attain to a true and comprehensive 
psychology, we shall systematize our ideas of divine things 
accordingly. The natural mind is regenerated by influx into it 
through the spiritual, and through heaven, from the Lord. And 
the natural being the outermost plane, it is the plane where the 
influx terminates. If then, tliat natural be full of evil and 
false things, each of them formed into substantial accretions, 
when the influx reaches there it is not freely received ; for 
heavenly good and truth cannot enter into such perverted recep- 
tacles, and it is thereby dissipated or turned into evil. But 
when the old natural has become as nothing — has been made 
to die the death, then the spiritual can flow out into it and be 
received. And it does so gradually, as each evil is crucified 
and slain. The whole old man is thus rejuvenated with a new 
life ; the health and sweetness of heaven come coursing joy- 
ously through all his veins ; new tempers, new dispositions, 
sacred and beautiful affections, now take the place of unclean 
and hateful things, and Grod is glorified and man is saved. 

We have said that this subject of the New Birth maj be 
illustrated from the analogies of nature. By the seedy which is 
dropped into the ground, and which does not begin to germi- 
nate or have life, till the external is dissolved and changed* It 
first undergoes an apparent death. It is real, so fiur as the 
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external is concerned. All that surrounds the germ of life 
\rithin rots and crumbles away. It is the inmost only which 
springs into new life, and makes to itself a body from the purer 
substances of nature. So precisely with man in his sins. He 
is to put away that corrupt external — die on the outside, that 
the internal divine life may be ultimated in his outermost 
nature. 

We are accustomed, I know, to speak of sin as something 
inward, and of inward purification ; and it is inward so far as 
the body is concerned, and so far as the interiors of the natural 
mind are concerned ; and it penetrates very deeply : but it is 
not in the inmost, and it is not in what are called the celestial 
and spiritual minds. These minds are indeed obstructed by the 
gathering folds of evil, and as already observed, lie shrouded 
and coffined. But the great Regenerator Himself dwells wait- 
ing there ; and there, in those regions of celestial and spiritual 
things, from infancy to latest age, are stored up the remains of 
innocence and virtue not injured by the Fall, and kept pure 
through all generations, as the only hold the Lord of life and 
glory has upon our sin-encrusted natures. Is it not a divine and 
beautiful truth to contemplate ? And should not the heart of 
man leap at it as precious joy, when he sees that the angel is 
within, or rather, that the germ of it is within, only waiting to 
be developed and liberated ? But it is a long, hard, trying 
work, to which the whole of the divine providence is continu- 
ally bent, and many fail in its first beginnings, and go discour- 
aged, or worse yet, listless and indifferent, even to the grave. 

But we proceed to observe, in the next place, that this new 
birth of the spirit is for the most part a hidden, invisible work. 
Necessarily so, from the divine means employed in it. " The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth : so is every one that is bom of the spirit." The mean- 
ing is, it is effected by the Lord alone, while man is ignorant 
of it By the wind is represented spiritual influx ; and as the 

15» 
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natural atmosphere flows into the langs, giving life and motioii 
to them, and thence to the wliole system, so the winds of the 
fipiritual world sweep gently through the avenues of the seal, 
and in an imperceptible manner, do the work of the great Re- 
generator there. Man knows not, frequently, the influence he 
is under, except that he heareth the ^' sound thereof," the 
meaning of which is, that his aflections are influenced hy the 
spirit that controls him. For sound corresponds to affection. 
Hence it is that a man's feelings are frequently best known by 
the sound of his voice. The eye may more successfully prac- 
tise deception, for it corresponds to the intellect But the sound 
of the voice is the greatest revealer of character. Hence the 
significance of all the varying sounds of nature. And hence 
also their ability, as in the varying tones of the human viMce, 
the articulation of beasts and birds, and particularly the sound 
of music, to awaken almost any sentiment of which the heart 
is susceptible. Now therefore, all that man does is to hear 
and obey. The wind bloweth where it listeth ; the Spirit of 
the Lord goeth whithersoever it will, to the places of retire- 
ment, or to the scenes of active life ; to some poor man or 
woman in a cottage, or to the halls of the great and afllnent ; 
and mun himself, acted on invisibly by these gentle influmoes, 
and beset behind and before by the .unseen angel ministries, is 
only to submit himself to the work of the Divine Operator. 
The processes of regeneration are hidden from him, lest, by 
his knowing it, or knowing precisely how and when he is 
taken, he might interfere by his self-hood with the work to be 
done. 

I do not speak here the mere cant of the Church. We have 
a more sure word of testimony. We present the science of re- 
generation. We must understand these matters. The Church 
which will henceforth have power will be pre-eminently a ra- 
tional one. And it carries its own evidences, its own strong, 
intuitive convictions of the truth, along with it. The»e are not 
mysteries in thB sense of the old religionism. They are not 
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« being contrmry to law. The new birth ia indeed 
effected bj the spirit of God, for nothing else cao effect it 
Bat the Divine Spirit observes its own laws. God is in closest 
nnity and harnxmy with nature. It is onlj a mjstery (ill it is 
understood. 

We would remark, however, that many of the providtnea 
by which man u conducted lo the great end of his regeneration 
are frequently very mysterious, yet only in the sense that ihey 
are not understood by us. It should ever be remembered that 
the great end — the one steady purpose which the Lord has in 
view with ua here in this life, is to advance us to the highest 
possible station in the heavens. !N'oir, so much depends upon 
a right improvement of thitt life, that it is in the highest degree 
ratiooal to suppose ibat the Divine Providence is unceasing 
and universal, even to the smallest particulars, in order to carry 
na faithfully through these earthly scenes, and do the best po^ 
nble that can be done, (for He sees what each individual ia fit 
ibr, and what are the utmost capacities of Ids nature,) in refer- 
enoe to that eternity which is commenced, and very much to 
be determined here. He watches over us, and appoints Ida 
ministering angela over us, for this purpose. And well has it 
been said: — "It is not understood during the process of a 
mao's regeneration ; but as man becomes regenerate, he can 
look back and see how be has been led by the Lord through 
different states and circumstances, the origin and tendency of 
which at the time sorely puzzled him. or were involved in utter 
darkness ; — why he should suffer this calamity, or be involved 
in that difficulty ; — why, when be thought of making a short 
cot to the end, he was stopped, and taken round a circuiloui 
oourae, reaching his ends only through a most tortuous and 
winding way ; — these, and a thousand such like things, contin- 
nally beset the path of every man. Truly it is said in the 
Word, that the Lord leadeth his people by a way that they 
know not ; but which, though unknown at the tinie, becomes 
plain and clear as man advances towards the heavens. For 
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all this hidden work comes out into broad day when man throws 
off this earthly tabernacle, and his spirit stands confessed, a 
devil or an angel." ♦ 

Another peculiarity of this work of regeneration, is its ^rad^- 
ual process. There has been a doctrine current in the Church 
for many ages, and prevails now to a greater or less extent, 
that regeneration is or may be an instantaneous work. And 
no doubt, the proximate causes, and some sudden impressions 
which have been made upon the mind, have frequently, under 
providence, become the instrumentalities of a greatly and rap- 
idly improved life. Paul's conversion is frequently referred 
to. His case, however, is not full to the point ; for we find 
him, long afler that, still in a grievous warfare, the flesh lust- 
ing against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh, and long- 
ing for deliverance from this body of death. But the truth is, 
convei'sion is by no means regeneration. It may be a part of 
it, and so far, so good. We do not deny that a man may begin, 
instantly, to live a good life. He may be more or less con- 
verted, that is, turned from a bad life to a good one, somewhat 
suddenly. Repentance may come suddenly. Many things may 
80 be brought to bear upon the mind — many occurrences of a 
timely and well-ordered providence, with the express purpose 
of turning the man from the error of his ways ; and he may 
so be arrested in his evil career, as to stop short at once, and 
resolve to be henceforth free. But surely, no entire freedom 
is gained thus suddenly. It may be the beginning of a glorious 
and heavenly career. And in so much the man may be said 
to be converted. But neither repentance nor conversion, to 
any great depth or thoroughness, can be said to take place by 
any such process. And even when these striking cases of sud- 
den change and improvement do apparently occur, it is InU an 
appearance to our partial view of it ; the truth is, when sach 

changes are at all vital and penetrating, there has been a long 
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* Crisis, Vol. U., No. 12. 
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Inia of previoiu preparation ; the providence of God ma; 
have been dealing vith such a soul for jears ; and when at 
length we see the open and apparent change flowering beauti- 
fully upCHi the character, it is aa the plant that springs from 
beneath the surface of the grounil. God baa been working 
there with his heat and moisture for a Itmg time ; and it is the 
apptarcmce only that is sudden to us, while the gradual process 
baa been concealed from our eyes. 

So it is with all the operations of the Lord in the soul. But 
when we come to Regeneration, of which repentance and con- 
versioD are the mere beginnings, it is then that we see the truth 
and labor of the toilsome work. The people of Israel did not 
flee on wings of haste and joy to Canaan. They did not con- 
quer esen one enemy without a struggle. " By little and lit- 
tle," saith the Lord, "I will drive them out from before theei 
not in one year, lest the land become desolate, and the beast of 
the field multiply agiunst thee." {Exod. 23 : 29, 30.) That 
is, lest by a too tuddett and hattt/ rejection of evils, the whole 
woik should not only be ineffectual, and the proper life of man 
be jeapordized, but evils come rushing back again with a more 
^evoos power. How of\en is it the case 1 

We need to look a httle into the structure of the human 
mind to comprehend this. When a man's bodi/ is diseased, — 
when, by a long continuance iu certain morbid and unheatihy 
slata»i he has contracted a disease which renders certain oigana 
or porta of the body anfit for vital activity, — when obstruc- 
tiona exist, and impure matter has accumulated, and even, in 
aaxne cases, that part of the body grown into chronic misplace- 
ment and deformity, it is frequently dangerous to remove the 
obstruction all at once, for fear of a greater injury to th« 
patient's life. Nor is it any less so, but more so, inasmuch aa 
spiritoal things are superior to natural, in the life of the spirit- 
ual patient He is under treatment by the Divine Physician. 
And when it is realized that every evil of his life has really 
formid itaelf in substantial accretions in the oi^puism of the 
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soul ; that impure substances from filthy regions of the spiritual 
world have been allowed to collect, and to insinuate tbemseWes 
by a vicious influx, and to grow by the indulgence of many 
years into a complication of spiritual disease, more rooted and 
more functional than any disease of the body can possibly be ; 
that ossifications, enlargements, contractions, local and general 
disorders, afilict and permeate the whole spiritual structure^ 
and make the man, like Isaiah's description of liim, from ihe 
sole of the foot even unto the head, of no soundness at all, but 
wounds, and bruises, and putrefying sores ; — when all this is 
realized, then we may comprehend the necessity of a different 
curative process than any merely metaphysical speculation has 
ever yet suggested. And further, the disease is strictly inter- 
nal. Internal even in regard to the spirit. For it is the h/e, 
the very vital principle of the soul, that is afilicted. Its 
cause was there. Not by any external injury that has been 
suffered to mar and waste the spiritual body, and not even by 
any collocation of external circumstances which have so wrought 
upon the man, as to entice him into evil ; these undoubtedly 
have had their effect; but it was his own free and inner 
choice, — the life of his will, — the love that ruled him, and 
was with him in quiet, and prompted all his thoughts, and by 
the most deliberate purposes has so woven this web-work and 
tissue of corruption around and through his soul, that he isjiui 
there ; he is fixed and formed in evil ; his very and supreme 
life has organized itself in this body of sin and death, so that 
he needs all the strength so agonized and prayed for by the 
apostle, to be fully delivered from it ^< Can the EtbiofHan 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? then may ye also do 
good, that are accustomed to do evil." (Jer, 13 : 23.) Yes, 
we see but too plainly why it is and how it is. And now, to 
break up such a life all at once would destroy the man. Thero* 
fore it must be done " little by little." 

The truth is also, that regeneration cannot be a quick or in^ 
stantaneous work, because it is in part, the work of undiriiig 
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what thousBDds of generations bare been doing. The human 
mce deacended from a higb, infant elate of purity and goodness, 
dawn to the time when Christ made his appearance. Since 
dial, we have no doubt it has been ascending. Everjrbody 
knotn that the highest form of ciTilization is coanected with 
Cbristianilj, — that it received ila quickening from its life- 
ginog energies, and its crowning glory is the Christian feith. 
Now, the upward process, speaking of the race in its totality, 
most, as to time, correspond somewhat with its downward march. 
"We do not undertake to tuty at long, but only to indicate the 
very patient steps of its toiling, upward progress. Aa to the 
iadiTtdual, be bioiet, if he know any thiag at all by worthy 
experience of the work to be done, that it is for the most part 
B laborious and protracted one. Fof the most part, too, it is 
quiet. It is often a still, quiet ^;ony. Man indeed " bears the 
sound thereof;" his affections then are disposed to obedience ; 
but he cannot tell whence frequently is the oeeation of the 
strife ; alas 1 ht knows not how the winds of heaven, by the 
direction of a superior power, arc made to sweep through all 
the channels of his disordered soul. Aud as he is frequently 
MnoKore of the work, so, instead of quietly submitting to it, as 
in the more advanced stipes of regeneration, it is " too often 
cmly as the wind that bloweth, in fitful gusts and fearful appre- 
benaioos." 

We revert again to the analogies of nature. The Lord com- 
pares the kingdom of heaven to a man casting seed into the 
ground, and he " should sleep, and rise night and day, and 
the aeed should spring and grow up, he hnoteeth not how. For 
the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full com in the ear." {Mark, 4 : 26~ 
il8.) This correspondence shows the part that man has in the 
gtest work of the regenerate life. It is not his to create him- 
eelf anew, any more than it is the part of the husbandman to 
erase the seed to germinate and spring forth from the ground. 
All th&t the husbandman can do, is to prepare the ground, cast 
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in the seed, and keep his fields from weed^ and obstitictioos. 
The growth thereof, he knoweth not how it is. Paul may 
plant, and ApoUos water, but God must give the increase. 
How perfectly plain it is, from all these analogies, that the chief 
work of man, in his spiritual re-creation, is simply a negatiye 
work ! He cannot create any goodness nor any truth. He can 
only keep from sinning, (and he cannot do even this without 
the divine aid,) pluck out all the weeds of his spiritual nature, 
prepare the ground of his susceptible heart for the rains and 
dews of heaven, and for the Sun of Righteousness to warm and 
invigorate with life. 

Sometimes Christians are seized with sudden resolntioiis. 
They are determined now to do some great thing. They say 
— '* /am going to do this and this ; /am going to accomplish 
so much." Alas ! they know not the great secret of the whole 
of our mortal labors. It is only to abstain from evil, root oat 
all obstructions to the heavenly influence, and let God do the 
rest By removing obstructions the Divine life flows in all ^be 
more freely, and this it is which does the work. It is bo in 
physical matters. No physician ever cures the body. He can 
only remove obUmetians, and so aid nature herself, by a freer 
circulation of the vital fluids, to effect her own cure. Man, to 
be sure, has a practical free-will to do even the positive acts of 
a good life, but his will is solely stimulated by the divine inflax 
consequent upon his removing of evils. A man cannot be thus 
engaged in removing evils without being at the same time 
engaged in doing good. For, every evil that he remorea, as 
of hatred, adultery, theft, false-witness, covetousness, etc, pre* 
pares the way for the flowing in of the opposite virtues ; and 
they do flow in from the Divine Humanity of the Lord. 

The science of this matter, then, is perfectly plain. Do the 
negative part, and let God do the positive part. Or, do the 
positive part,- feeling that it is of God. Stop tinning, and gWe 
the Lord a chance to act Cecue to do evil; and the leaminf 
to do well follows in necessary course, for man must be difoiig 
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But while msn is positive in an adverse direction, 
the Lord cannot be positive with him so successfully. Be not 
inactive^ but pa$tiv^ active in the hands of the Lord. In 
■bort, realize our own feeblenes?, and our utter dependence cm 
God, and look to him only for help, and our powers will be 
increased seven-fold. Man only fritters away his powers in 
any other attempt. He is never so feeble, never so inefficient, 
aa when he says, in a spirit of self-trust and self-conaciousnes^~ 
" Now /wiU, or / am going to do this or that" To l>e sure, 
sometimes great things are accomplished by what we call the 
power of a resolute will ; but when it is so, there is almost 
always a strong belief and reliance on some fate, or destiny, or 
providence, in man's behalf. Sonaparte was a man of indomi- 
table will ; but he bclieTed in destiny. He believed that God 
had raised him up for just such a work. He believed that all 
the powers of heaven, or of fate, were on his aide, so that he 
eould not fail. And it is wonderful how sncb a &itb in destiny 
stimulates the human will, — far more perhaps, than the ex- 
treme of the doctrine of absolute free-will. A man that really 
believes in it, does not sit down, and idly fold his hands, trusU 
ing to his faith, or to this Fate, or Predestination, to work it 
out tor him. No, but he goes to work himself all the mora 
TjgUaotly and vigorously, resolving that because it must, it 
tkaH be accomplished ! 

Tbia b the true way. Combine both. This is the way in 
which providence is carried on. I say that a man who doet 
not believe in this, but sets out with an air of importance, declar- 
ing what great things ht will do, will only fret and fume his 
little self away, and in the end, chance if all he does be not to 
go headlong into folly's deatmction. We have seen such pe<^ 
pie, and they are the most inconsequential little creatures ia 
the world. 

Bat the sonl of great, calm, majestic resolutions, looking to 
the Lord, and relying on Him, quietly and noiselessly goea 
16 
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forth, accomplishing the mightiest results with the utmost 
£sicilitj and ease. 

And so in this great work of the regenerate life. Even the 
sound of the wind may not be sensibly heard, it blows so gently 
and mildly, and through so accordant a nature ; but the affec- 
tions are all tranquil, and the thoughts serene ; yet if the wind 
does rise, and sweep somewhat boisterously through the clogged 
and perverted channels of the soul, (and the wind always makes 
the most noise where there is the most obstruction,) then the 
man knows that he is wrought upon, but he cannot tell whence 
cometh the mighty spirit, nor whither it goeth. Fortunate for 
him, if he submit himself to this manifest effort of Providence 
to train him for the skies, and that he drive not off the angel 
guardians of his peace. 

Finally, the essence of this New Birth is Love, If there 
was any one thing that distinguished the people of the primi- 
tive ages — the infancy of the human race, it was a spirit of 
love grounded in innocence. This is evident from several con- 
siderations ; and it is plain to be perceived, that as the essence 
of all evil is selfishness, so the essence of all good is unselfish- 
ness, or love for one another. The mind of man, m fact, is made 
up in general of two parts, the Will and the Understanding, 
or the affectional and the intellectual natures. Now, the faU 
of man, or his gradual declension, consisted in the separoHcn 
of the will from the understanding, or the good affections from 
the mere intellect, so that, in process of time, the intellectual 
principle came altogether to predominate ; and such is the state 
of the world at this day. Faith pertains to the intellect, or to 
the understanding, rather than to the will ; and it b c<mspicu- 
ous, that love or charity holds but a subordinate place in the 
faith of the church and in the practice of mankind. 

Now, the New Birth is the uniting again of what has been 
80 grievously sundered. And as the soul of all truth is good- 
ness, or the soul of all wisdom is love, without which it is noth- 
ing but a cold, dead body, so this new birth of the ChrisUan is 
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>o much lite a birth aaiohe fhe crealion of a new govi in a new 
body : \\t.. a new will principle in n new understanding. For 
the tinderstanding itself, or man's ralioaal powers, are as, much 
vitiated as his love, by the Fail, and have become filled 
with abominable falsities. Hence it it so bard, frequently, 
to understand theological and spiritual truths. The popular 
mind has oHen an utter aversion to them. It is not because the 
truths themselves are bo liard and unfitted to the mind, but 
because our awn minds are pre-occupied with so much rubbish. 
Now, therefore, i new ^ritual infant ii b<»-n, — created of 
God in the substances of the human soul, and as it grows, aod 
comes to maturity, the whole " old man " is made to die the 
death, and human nature is permeated by a new spirit, has a 
new life — a new vill and a new understanding. And the 
beauty of it all is, these two parts of our nature are thenceforth 
perfectly and harmoniously united. There is a restoration of 
loet powers to the human soul, — a pure, divine marriage <^ 
Goodoess and Truth, and God is glorified and man is saved. 



CHAPTER V. 

SPIRITUAL WABFARE. 

'' The more the interior man is searched and laid open by the Word of 
God, the clearer are the demonstrations of this divided consciousness ; 
and it seems to the individual that two classes of powers are ranged in 
opposition, and seeking for the dominion of his nature. This conflict per- 
haps did not appear except under the light of Christian truth burstiiig on 
the soul in clearer splendor, — like the sun arising ou a field where bosta 
are gathered and arranged for battle, but which lay in stillness on their 
arms until the morning light should appear/' — Rev. E. II. Sears, 

The work of the regenerating life is everywhere represented 
as a work of strife and combat The natural mind is fiill of 
evils, and the work of routing and removing them is sometimas 
very painful. In nothing, perhaps, does man feel liis duality 
of being, that is, his natural and spiritual minds, so powerfallj. 
For, unless he had two minds, as distinct in their desires and 
cravings almost as two persons, could it be that there would exist 
this warfare and division in him? The natural or external mind 
is, in all its characteristics, an image of the natural worlds and 
finds its delight in the things of the natural world; the spiiiCoal 
or interior mind is an image of the spiritual world, and loves the 
things of that world, or heaven. The spiritual, indeed, loves alio 
the things of the natural world, but only as a master loves a 
servant, by whose means he performs uses ; the natural world, 
by such an one, is held in subordination ; it is not saffeved to 
become uppermost, or chief. And when the natural is so 
regarded, then the natural mind itself becomes spiritual, or 
spiritual-^aiurcU ; it suffers the spiritual to act through itaUd 
by it ; it is thus at one and in harmony with the spiritnaL 
But this is the effect of regeneration. Before this, it is ooiso. 
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And indeed, all through this life in the world, both with the 
regenerate and the un regenerate, these two minds are so dis- 
tinct, that man does not know what is performing with himself 
in his superior mind ; for with that mind he is in the spiritual 
world with angels, and with the other, in the natural world 
with men ; and even when he becomes a spirit, which is 
immediately after death, he does not, according to Swedenbor^ 
know what is performing in his inferior mind. 

It was these two minds, so distinct and separate, that fur- 
nished the ground of the Apostle's warfare, and also the ground 
<tf every warfare experienced in the heart of the Christian. 
And it may be safely concluded, that until a person has begun 
to experience this warfare, that is, an unrest, a dissatisfaction 
with himself, and a conflict more or less painful wiili the pre- 
dominant desires of the heart, he has not even be^un the regen- 
erate life. 

This matter Is so interesting, — it eoTera so large a field rf 
homan life and of the Divine Providence, — thai we are moved 
to look at it still more analytically. And here may be con- 
templaled a certun description of character which is common 
enough to be met with, and which frequently, perhaps, excites 
almost our envy, or at least our desire, that we could be of 
snch a disposition. We refer to certain persons of a mild and 
.cren temperament, who never appear to be troubled much 
with any thing. Or at least, if troubles come they are soon 
over ; they are met with a momentary shock and passed by 
lightly ; and there is such a natural buoyancy and equanimity of 
^rit prevailing with them, and so much easiness, that it seems 
quite out of the power of this world's fortunes to produce any 
great or deep disturbance in tbem. And they frequently have, 
too^ a certain amiability about them, — a quiet, contented, good- 
natnred disposition, that seems to mark them out as made and 
Atted for enjoyment. In short, they seem to be what many 
tnily religious people are, all but the relig^n. For it is not 
Aieir religion which confera this enjoyment, for (bey have none. 
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It is a contentedness which springs not from any resignation to 
ihe Divine Will ; it is a cheerfulness not at all referable to 
faith or reconciliation, except a reconcilement with the frivoli- 
ties of every-daj life ; it is what many would call an easy, con- 
stitutional happiness. And it frequently manifests it^lf in all 
the attracting amiabilities of good companionship and unburden- 
«ome life. 

Now, there are two ways in which to account for this, before 
we come to the real and deepest secret of such a phenomenon. 

First, it may be partially accounted for by mere shallowness. 
There is not depth enough for much disturbance. It is not 
proper, perhaps,, to speak thus of that deficiency which is a 
mere withholding of the gifts of God ; but of that shallowness 
which is the result of indifference, it is proper to speak. And 
perhaps we may say it is a general truth, that never a truly 
noble and susceptible mind existed, without a larger proportion 
of trials than is permitted to inferior and thoughtless persons. 
We frequently at least see such persons, who pass their time 
quietly and tranquilly, with scarcely a ripple on their shallow 
lake; having no thought for the past, and no care for the 
future, living and enjoying the present, not as religionists do, 
but as animals do, from mere thoughtlessness. It is the great 
and deep ocean that is lashed into tremendous waves and 
surging billows. It is only a noble and sensitive mind that 
can be similarly disturbed. When the ocean is calm, and sneh 
a mind too, then what a splendid calm it is ! And yet there 
are those who frequently give way to folly, and deem it almost 
a refreshment to meet with a person of the above descripCkm, 
who is not particularly interested about any thing, there is sudi 
a happiness ! How little they know of the true elements of a 
happy life ! 

But again, the hfe in question may be partially accounted 
for from a nobler view of it ; namely, from certain hereditary 
qualities which are really good in themselves, and which cooftr 
upon the person a truly equitable and harmonious ehameCn*. 
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By nature he may oot be disposed to much mental disturbance. 
He may have the gifl of peace ingratled in him from birth. 
And if it is reai peace, that is, such as comes from an ancestry 
of rirtue, and has been handed dorni to an offspring of fair 
and even proportions, and thus freed from a multitude of cark- 
ing cares that otherwise would tiave disturbed and embittered 
the whole life, then indeed it can be Baid that there is so much 
hereditary virtue in the penwn. But it may be only heredi- 
tary ; the person may not yet have made it Iiis own by spiritu- 
ally and deeply willing it; and if so, it is the merest natural, 
and may not abide the spiritual life. It may play within him 
beaatifully, and pass from him felicitously^ when in circum- 
■tances of ease and convenience, but a strong temptation may 
sweep it all away. For hereditary good, as well as hereditary 
evii, is not tralg good until acted out from a more interior love 
of it, — from such a spiritual affection as cleaves to it in the 
midat of difficulties, and against strong self-interests. And in 
the ^iritual world, where nothing abides but what is real, it 
may leave the man entirely destitute. 

But there Ls still another and a truer way of accounting for 
that peculiar life which we have here set forth. And that is, 
to refer it all, or mainly, to the entire predominance of the 
natural man. The spiritual in such natures is not frequently 
waked up. It is asleep under all this covering of nature. 
The natural man is now enjoying, therefore, an undisturbed 
pow coo ion of its own proper domain. There is nothing to op- 
pose it, nothing to trouble it. Hardly a twinge, perhaps, of 
gtaaine conKience, yet fully aroused in it. Being an imago 
of Che natural world, it eojoys the natural world. The things 
of heaven do not at all intrude • themselves. The warfare has 
not yet commenced in such minds. Bating the other causes, 
thia is the secret of all or most of their happiness. It is a 
happiness, a contentedness, such as the animals enjoy, only 
huium instead of beastly. And it is capable of very much 
There may be many a charm, and many a-faadnft- 
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tion, and even a ravishment with the things of this worid;— 
whj not, if the hirds can sing so sweetly, and the animals hold 
such fetterless sport, and the whole hrute creation ring with 
joy and resound with melody ? Does not the lamb delight to 
skip and play, and the cow and the ox graze in luxurious com- 
fort, and the shining snake, and every insect, enjoy to the full 
the measure of life which is allowed them ? So does man, 
without one particle of the spiritual having as yet any exercise 
over him. And his natural has the advantage of being a hur 
man natural, with something of the naiuralrrational in it, upon 
a much higher plane than the beast's ; why, then, should he 
not, in all the fulness of his unregenerate nature, find delist 
in the externals of his mind ? This, indeed, is something of 
that poor enjoyment which is finally permitted to lost spirits 
who have signified their preference for the veiy lowest life; — 
with much occasional restraint, indeed, and the terrible liabili- 
ties and discomfitures attendant upon such a nature. What 
must it be, when the highest is put for the lowest, and the low- 
est elevated to the supreme rule ? So, also, it is in the workL 
And there may be very much apparent amiability and satis&c- 
tion with such a life; no thought for the past, no care nor 
anxiety for the future ; an enjoyment, such as it is, and a life 
altogether in the present ; passing their time as listlessly, so 
&r as any real anxiety for their spiritual condition is concerned, 
as though this world were all, and the joys of sense the only 
reality. All their affections, except the hereditary good already 
named, are " of the earth, earthy." They know not what it is 
to be troubled with any other. These are they who are spoken 
of in the Scripture : " I was envious at the foolish, when I saw 
the prosperity of the wicked ; they are not in trouble as other 
men, neither are they plagued like other men." {Piabnj 78 : 
3, 5.) In short, the secret of such persons' happiness is, that 
there is as yet no warfare and division felt in their minds ; the 
natural, perverted as it is, is not only in the ascendant, but has 
the field entirely to itself ; the Devil reigns in uncUspnted and 
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eaiy poawBsion, and all the imps and emissarios of hell hold 
fivqnentlj high carnival in that man's mind. For a time, it 
may go comparatiYelj veil with him ; especially if he avmds 
the grosser evils and more grievous crimes of the wicked. He 
knows no other life, he seeks no other. He is thoroughly nlire 
to the life of nature, and thoroughly dead to all spiritual life. 
He has, therefore, that easy, contented, sometimes gentlemanly 
cast of mind, which so many enjoy who pass with the reputa- 
tion of amiable and graceful clmrnt^ters ; and if sickness cornea 
not, and their outward afiairs are tolerably prosperous, they are 
envied and honored by those who, like themselves, have no 
epiritual discernment. 

Now, it is the object of Christ's mission to breai up such a 
liie. "Tl)ink not that I am come to send peace on earth; I 
came not to send peace, but a sword. For I am come to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law, 
and a man'a foes shall be they of his own household." {Matt, 
10: 34-3G.) This remarkable passage finds its explanatitm 
ooly in reference to the structure and condition of the human 
mind. And without going into needless particulars, it is suffi- 
dent to say that by the terms father, mother, son, daughter, 
danghter-in-law, mother-in-law, etc., whenever they occur in 
the Word, are spiritually signified such things as pertain to the 
heavenly marriage and progeny of good and truth in the mind. 
' These may occur in their true order, or in their opposites ; and 
when any strife is occasioned, it is by some truth in cor£ict 
. with SMQe evil, or some falsity with some good, so that "a 
' man's foes ore they of his own honsehold," — that is, of his 
-. spiritoal house or mind, which is frequently represented by a 
Iwose with all its apartments. By a sword Is signified truth 
combating. Hence it is said of the Lord, " Gird thy sword 
■ upon thy thigh, O most Mighty ! and in thy majesty ride pros- 
perously, because of truth and meekness and righteousness: 
- «hI thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things." (Ao&it, 
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45 : 3, 4.) Also in the Apocalypse, he that sat on the wMte 
horse, and was called the Word of God, '^ out of his mouth 
went a sharp sword." (Rev. 19: 15.) Now, by the truth 
which the Lord reveals in his Word, and the more abundant 
expositions of that truth which are unfolded in the latter age% 
is this sword sent upon the earth. It is the sword of truth to 
the earth of the mind. And when it enters the mind for the 
first time, which was before dead in trespasses and sins, then it 
is that a spiritual warfare has commenced, which puts to flight 
all the peace and tranquillity of the merely natural man. It 
is a warfare such as none know who have not commenced in 
good earnest the regenerate life. It is this which is set forth 
so graphically, in the correspondential style, by all the wars of 
the Israelites, and it is this which our Lord himself first en- 
gaged in for the glorification of his natural humanity. It is 
not possible, as a general thing, to attain to the heavenly state, 
without much affliction, and much tribulation and conflict of 
spirit. It is different, indeed, with different individuals ; the 
hereditary evils are lesser and greater with some ; but in all, 
before regeneration, they are thoroughly spread through the 
whole natural man, and if we feel them not, it is just because 
the sleep of death is still upon us, and we are pleasing our- 
selves with the flattering testimonies of the heart of nature, 
and with a thousand amiabilities which have no depth and no 
root in any thing but liereditary good, or worse yet, in a secret 
and disguised selfishness which calls fortli a thousand virtues 
to the eye, but leaves not one in the heart. Such trutJi, I 
know, is exceedingly hard to receive, for there is nothing 
which the natural mind is so averse to as the very truths whick 
are levelled against it. But it is truth, and it should be under- 
stood. It is needed especially in this age of rationalizing, nat* 
uralizing, miscalled Christianity. The truth is, we have broken 
away in alienation from God. We have not known Grod, nor 
the Lord Jesus Christ. And in the pride of our fallen natiirey , 
we have dared to set up our own feeble and conceited intellect^. 
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■ad to tnist to oor ovn natural and hereditary goodoess, mixed 
with selfishness as it all is, and wliich can no more abide the 
daj of the Lord's appearing, than the Rtubble that ihe wind 
bloweth and the fire consumeth. The truth i», also, we cannot 
huno our evils till we feel them in this internal strife and com- 
bat. Even the literal sense of the Lord's words suggests some- 
thing of the nature of it To think oi a family, bound together 
by the cords of consanguinity and the ties of love, where afieo- 
tion, and sympathy, and the dear delights of kith and kin, 
should enter into all and spread through alt, making the inter- 
ests of such a household a unity and a peace such as we might 
tnuufer in imagination to the very heavens, — to think of it as 
torn and rent with intestine commotion, — to see it in opposition 
and contention, — to hear the fierce wrangle of bitter words 
and contemptuous speeches, — to see the father against the 
mother, and the mother agiunst the father ; and the son, and 
the daughter, and the daughter-in-law, and the little child, in a 
tnmiUt of wild and angry passion, or so tltorougblj divided as 
to settle away into the scorn and hatred of a sullen and mutual 
silence which has more of hell in it than heaven, nay, which is 
tbe very picture of hell, in some of its outbreaks and unquelled 
disorders! — if there is a sight on earth to make an angel weep, 
it is BDch a scene of &mily disturbance. For the very rtwr' 
ritige principle — the highest and holiest of heaven's best — is 
tbna outraged, and with it, all the dear connections and tender 
relationships which follow from it. 

Bat it is the tpiritual of that scene, and that, too, which 
dwc^ in each individual heart, which is referred to in the 
remarkable words before quoted. It is a warfare between 
good and evil, truth and falsity. And in a more tremendous 
sense than was ever seen by human eye in such a family, do 
tbe angels look in upon a man so situated, and behold the 
foes which are of his own household ! But if nobly resisted, it 
is a war&re that they can witness with joy. Xay, they can take 
part in it. They do take part in it. 
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These are temptations which the regenerating mind nn« 
dergoes when it is thus subjected to this inward strife. So 
soon as a man begins to receive the truth, and apply it to the 
eradication of his own evils, so soon is there let in upon him 
such evil spirits as feel disturbed bj the work he has engaged 
in, and who take up arms against him. And the angels, on 
the other hand, defend him. This is permitted in order that he 
maj be more speedily and thoroughly convinced of the evils 
which are lurking within him, and also that those evils may be 
stirred up by the evil spirits who are attendant on the man, and 
thus that he may be aware of them and resist them. ^ R^en- 
eration cannot possibly take place without such combat, for the 
life of the old man resists ; nor can the life of the new man be 
at all implanted until that which resists is taken away." And 
not by one temptation, but by many, and of various kinds^ 
according to the evils which are in the man. For these evils 
are inlaid in the very substances of the soul, and inhere per-> 
tinaciously, being rooted in the parentage of many generations, 
and confirmed by actual evils of the man himself. Thus, then^ 
the combat must necessarily be firm, and if at all thoronghy 
many times grievous to be borne. And if a man has not felt il^ 
let him beware of the peace which he so much prizeth. For 
he is in the very worst security, crying Peace I Peace I whea 
there is no peace, but such as may lead him along in a winsome 
way to the very deeps of perdition. He should rejoice at the 
very first sign of disturbance. If it be on account of sin or 
evil, he should pray for the warfare to commence ; and no mat- 
ter if his soul sink almost within him, he must have these feelr 
ings ; ah ! did not our Lord have them in all their bitterness? 
— and what a cross was that which he bore through a long life 
of toil, temptation, and conflict ! But because He triamphed, 
we may triumph. Yet never, till we have passed through this 
ordeal of dread and fiery trial. 

We are not sufficiently aware of the nature of the conflict we 
are engaged in. We are not aware of the invisible hosts con* 
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ttaoUf sumnindiog us. Jesus knew, and could see, the vast hell 
be fought agaiuBt. He was " with the wild beasts" in the thickest 
of the battle ; — in "the wilderness, an J tempted of the Devil." 
(JfiKt •* : 1-11; Mark, 1 : 13.) The meaning of which is, that 
He encountered the very worst of those evil affectioDS signified 
b^ beasts, and the whole organized iniquity of the spiritual 
world. Xothing is plainer, indeed, from the Scriptures and 
from other sources, than that the great battle of our earthly life 
is no mere matter of earth alone, but a more serious struggle 
between the spirits of light and truth who would raise us up to 
goodness and heaven, and the spirits of evil who would drag 
aa down to helL Along the whole play-ground of humanity 
tfaey stretch their lengthening files, and with thb distracted 
globe hung, as it were, in tlie midst, they extend on the one 
band to the glowing heights of heaven, and on the other, to 
the dismal abysses of the nether bell. Man is kept in this 
equilibrium. His destinies are wrought out in the midst of 
euch an encounter. If it were all of earth, Christianity would 
be a fiction and a mockery. The Apostle very plainly recog- 
nizes tbis varfare, in the following passage from his letter to 
tbe Ephesians : " For we wrestle not against ficsh and blood, 
[that is, against mere men in the body,] but against principali- 
ties, against powers, ^lainst the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, agunst spiritual wickedness [or wicked spirits] in high 
places." (0:12.) The principalities here spoken of are not 
of this world, but the same which are spoken of in Colossians, 
as those which Jesus triumphed over by his work of redemp- 
tion : " And having spoiled principalities and powers [broken 
npall their confederacies in the world of spirits], he made a 
riiDw of them openly, triumphing over them in it." (2 ; 15.) 
And throDghont the whole course of our Saviour's life, how evi- 
dent it is that he was engaged in a struggle with the powers of 
darkness ! He east out evil spirits, and gave the same power 
to the Apostles. 

Concerning this warfare of the Lord while on earth, and in 
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the infirm humanity, it is well remarked by Swedenborg, that 
''All temptation is made against the love in which a man is, and 
the degree of the temptation is according to the degree of the 
love. The life of the Lord was love towards the whole haman 
race, which was so great, and of such a nature, as to be notliing 
but pure love. Against this, his life, were admitted continual 
temptations, from his earliest childhood to his last hour in the 
world. During all this time the Lord was assaulted bj all the 
hells, which were continually overcome, subjugated, and con* 
quered by him ; and this solely out of love to the whole human 
race. And because this love was not human, but divine, and all 
temptation is great in proportion as the love is great, it may be 
seen how grievous were his combats, and how great the feroc- 
ity with which the hells assailed him." (A. C. 1G90.) "These 
temptations are not described in the Word, except in a few 
words ; nevertheless these few involve alL" 

And thus also it is with man. The great conflict of oar life 
is more insidious and dangerous than it can ever appear to us, 
being connected and carried on with powers invisible and per* 
sonal. And in nothing do the angelic guardians of which we 
have spoken in a previous chapter minister more effectually to 
our peace, than in resisting all the attacks of such an adver- 
sary, in delivering us from their wiles, and in leading us on 
through the difficult and upward path to heaven, while tempta- 
tions and enmities flow in upon us like a flood. It is thus that 
they ministered to the inflrm humanity of Jesus. After all hia 
temptations, which were firmly resisted, " Then the Devil leav«» 
eth him," it is said; "and behold, angels came and ministered 
unto him." (Matt. A: 11.) Thus it always is. If, by our 
faithfulness and resistance, we drive away these evil spiritSi 
then, afler the trial, angels come and minister unto us. They 
cannot come effectually till we do resist This is the law of our 
spiritual life. It is then their delightful work to insinuate the 
good graces of heaven into those parts of the soul where 
obstructions have been removed, and where the fbrtredses of 
evil have been weakened by resistance. 
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In regard to ihe conflict which is thus exp«rieaced in th« 
sotil, and IM intimate connection with the spirilual world, it ia 
remarked bj Swedenboi^, that it is perceived bj man very 
obscurely i indeed, " so obscurely, that he scarcely knows oth- 
enrise than that it is merely an anxiety ; for man, especially 
ho who believes nothing concerning influx, scarcely perceives a 
tbonsandth part of those things concerning which evil spirits 
and angels combat ; nevertheless, man and his eternal salvation 
are then at slake, and the determination of the stake is from 
man ; for the combat is carried on from those things which are 
with man, and concerning them. That this is the case, has 
been given me to know with the utmost cerlunty ; I have 
heard the combat, I have perceived the influz, I have seen the 
Bfririts and angeK and at the time and afterwards I have con- 
Toreed with ihem also upon the subject." (A. C. 5086.) 

This, then, we take to be the truth of the matter. This is 
the warfare in which every man who comes into heaven must 
be engaged in some degree, in some part of his life. "I came 
Dot to send peace on earth, but a sword." It is not of course 
implied that the ultimate end of all this is not a greater peace 
than can possibly be described. For the Lord is the very 
" ftince of peace," his Gospel is the " Gospel of peace," and 
peace, "unfluctuating peace," is the end of every battle carried 
oo with the weapons of heaven. Yet the great battle must be 
fought first. Those deeply intrenched hereditary evils, which 
Stand to us as the authority and afiection of a father, which we 
love so well, and obey so well ; those eqnally settled and com- 
pacted falsities, the pride of self-derived intelligence, and errors 
of the natural mind, which stand to us as the influence and 
affection of a mother, which i( is so hard to part with, and whidi 
bave nourished us so long ; and those other dear and alTection- 
■te relatives, the legitimate offspring of so honored a parentage 
whether they be wife, children, brethren, sisters, or more distant 
connections; — this whole family of most affectionate relation- 
■bip and itroog union is altogether to be broken up 1 If a maa 
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forsake not the whole of it, and hate not father, mother, wii€f, 
children, brethren, sisters, yea, and his own life also [own natural 
life], he cannot be my disciple. {Ltdce, 14: 26.) The warfare b 
to be carried into the very heart of the family. A man's very 
greatest foes are to be they of his own household. The truth 
of all this now stands conspicuous. It is no mere figure of 
speech, but a correspondential representation of the evil loves 
and false affections which are a man's hereditary heirship, and 
constitute his spiritual family and house. And ^ when my father 
and mother forsake mc, then the Lord will take me up " (A. 
27 : 10) : not till then, for the Lord cannot enter to dwell where 
such perverted natural affections make their abode and enjoy 
their life. 

Let us, now, at the risk of being more practical and hortative 
than the naked disquisition demands, bring somewhat of this 
test to ourselves. Do these truths disturb us ? Do they make 
us feel, in a degree, unhappy ? Do they humble us under a 
sense of our own evils, and make us despise ourselves ? Has 
this sword of truth entered into our minds, and do we feel it 
combating against some dear and cherished evil, or many of 
them ? Then is the Divine Providence doing its legitimate 
work. For the good work is not begun in us till these effects 
are realized. There is no power at all in a merely natural 
Christianity, which does not recognize the thorough depravity 
of the natural mind, the root and element of which is selfish- 
ness in all its thousand forms, — no power at all, — especially 
where the Lord is not acknowledged in his true and essential 
Divinity, and the eternal distinctions between good and evil, — 
no power to purge thoroughly the diseased nature which so 
afflicts us, to probe to the quick, and to make a new man of us. 
It is a folly, a waste of time, and a delusion. It is not meant 
by this that the perverted Christianity around us is doing no 
good, for its broken and adulterated truths do serve with some 
power — many times with great force — against the corruptions 
of the natural mind. But they can do no thorough work* . We 
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most, eventually, either in this world or the next, be saved b; 
the truth, before we can enter heaven. There is no entire aal- 
vation without it. When the Ught of etemitj breaks in upon 
the sinful soul, if there are an^ remains of good in him that 
can be made effectual, if he has not experienced the conflict 
here, he will have to experience it there, — there in the world 
of Bpirits, where the processes of vaatation he will have to go 
through with before he can enter heaven, are sometimes pun- 
fiil beyond expression. He had better do this work here. For 
as sure as the opening scenes of eteinitj, if he be onl; one of 
those easy, complacent, natural men, who enjoy, as it was said, 
bat a constitutional quiet, and a buoyancy of spirit which may 
be the very fatal mischief of his life, he will Gad in that world, 
onrolled to him successively such inner deeps in his soul as he 
had never dreamt of, — and there, in those inner deeps, every 
vessel of his spiritual organism perverted and deliled with no. 
Better, I lay, make that exploration and discovery now. Be 
tboronghly convinced that there is nothing else worth Uving 
tor, that the world and aU it can offer is too small for the ambi- 
tion of immortal spirits, but that there is an inheritance pure, 
toAMed, and that fiideth not away, reserved for all who covet 
poii^ of life, and make that the one grand object of all their 
itniggles and all their enterprise. Oh. it is worth a world <^ 
painstaking ; and the victory once achieved, the battle never to 
befen^ again, — never, never I Eternal peace, angelic peaoe^ 
wiQ have settled forever in the mind, and incresBing beaUtode* 
fimver and ever. 
17* 



CHAPTER VL 

TEMPTATIONS OF THE REGENERATING LIFE. 

** Temptations appertaining to man are spiritual combats between good 
and CYil spirits, which combats are from those things and concerning 
those things which man had done and thought, which are in his memory. 
They are generally carried on to a state of desperation, which is their 
period and conclusion. In temptations man is in equilibrium between 
two opposite powers ; one from the Lord in his inner man, and the other 
from hell in his outer man." — Swedetiborg, 

We shall ever find it our highest wisdom to recur to the 
Divine Word for instructions and illustrations concerning our 
spiritual experience. It is here that the whole plan of Provi- 
dence and the map of human existence are unrolled before us. 
The Word being written with a much more specific fulness 
than it is commonly supposed to be, — ^it being, in fact, systematic 
and continuous, and liaving an internal sense originated from a 
standpoint in the spiritual world from which it was written, 
and where was seen, in divine light, all the states and experi- 
ences of the soul as in panoramic vision, it becomes our chart 
and guide across the ocean of life. Some general marks of the 
spiritual sense have always been discovered in the Bible ; and 
nowliere perhaps more so, than in the account of the people 
of Israel in their bondage to the Egyptians, their deliver- 
ance thence, and their joumeyings to the promised land : for 
Egypt lias always been recognized as a representative of the 
natural mind untaught in spiritual things ; the bondage endured 
there, as a figure of the like spiritual bondage ; their deliver- 
ance from it, the commencement of a new life ; their wander- 
ings in the wilderness and the encountering of so uuuij 
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enemies by the way, the long and toilsome work of regenenttion 
and the spiritual enemies that oppose and fight against this 
work ; and their final routing of these enemies and entrance 
inlo Canaan, the triumph over every evil and the attainment 
of heavenly rest and peace. These and many other things in 
the history of the Israelites have always caused it to be read in 
the ohnrch as more or less of a spiritual history, full of sig- 
nificance to the life of man. 

With this general view of the Scripture history, let us here 
introduce one passage which is full and pertinent to the pomt 
under review. Deut.S: 15,16. — "The Lord thy God, who 
led thee through that great and terrible wilderness, wherein 
were fiery serpents, and scorpions, and drought ; where there 
was no water ; who brought thee forth water out of the rock 
of flint ; who fed thee in the wilderness with manna, which thy 
bthers knew not, that he might humble thee, and that he 
might prove thee, to do thee good at thy latter end." Here is 
a plain reference to the grievous lemptaUom which they 
experience who from natural ore becoming spiritual. The 
warfare before treated of relates more fully to the comiHeHCt- 
wteiU, or lothe^r*( itaie* of the new life. True, it is frequently 
more grievous as that life progresses to the interiors, and as 
deeper evils are brought to light than we had ever thought 
existed, even as the last temptation of our Lord was the most 
grievous of all, when it appeared that God had forsaken him. 
But in the first states we are frequently more apt to feel and 
npeak of it as a war&re, from the fact that we have just began 
(0 rfoHxe the conflict. But all through it is a warfare, from 
which there is no discharge so long as a particle of sin or 
impurity remains. We must devote, then, another chapter to 
this subject, without which our treatment of it would by no 
means be complete. 

TTie " great and terrible wilderness " referred to, which was 
trae literally in the experience of the Isaelites, in the spiritual 
aad universal sense is the barren and uncultivated state of the 
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unregenerate mind. The prominent reason for this corre s poiH 
dence is found in the spiritual world : for there, thej who are 
thus destitute of truth and goodness appear to inhabit wilderness 
tracts of land ; barren and arid deserts ; where there is no ret* 
dure in the plains, and no harvest in the fields, and no fruit* 
trees in the gardens ; for all these things in the spiritual world 
are correspondences and outbirths oi the states of the inhabit- 
ants. It would be tedious to enumerate passages where the 
wilderness is spoken of and set in contrast with the Grarden of 
Eden, and the Garden of the Lord, and manj fruitful places. 
Speaking of the natural man before regeneration, which is 
represented bj Jacob, it is said — " The Ixh^ found him in a 
desert land, and in the waste, howling wilderness ; he led him 
about, he instructed him, he kept him as the apple of his ejeJ* 
'{peuL 32: 10.) And what else shall we understand bj *^ mak* 
ing the wilderness rejoice and blossom as the rose " ? 

Now, inasmuch as this wilderness is seen correctly in the 
mind of one man, when inspected bj the light of heaven, — - 
seen in miniature, -— so a multitude of such men together would 
make a still greater wilderness: and in the spiritual world 
where the evil congregate, particularlj in the hells, and fitm 
thence into the worM of spirits, there is the ^ great and terrible 
wilderness " from whence proceed all our temptations. It is 
called great and formidable, because of the grievous nature of 
the temptations encountered thence. ^Wherein were fiery 
serpents, and scorpions,'* and all manner of evil beasts. These 
refer not to natural creatures, but to spiritual evils which take 
these forms. Thus also it is said of Babylon, the perverted 
church, that it has become ^ the habitation of devils, and the 
hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean and hate* 
fulbird.'' {Rev.l^i 2) So also in Isaiah, speaking of the same 
or similar things, under figure of the land of Idomea and Zion, 
** The cormorant and the bittern shall possess it ; the owl also 
and the raven shall dwell in it ; it shall be a habitation finr 
dragons and a court fi>r owls. The wikl bea^ of the desert 
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shall kIbo meet with die wild beasts of the islsDd, and the 
satyr shall cry to his fellow ; the screech owl also shall rest 
there, and find for herself a place of rest. There shall the 
great owl make her nest, and lay, and hatch, aad gather under 
her shadow ; there shall the vultures also be gathered, eveiy 
otie with her mate." (Aa.34: 11-15.) 

All this would be entirely unworthy of the Word of God, if 
the literal sense only were adhered to, for why such a particu- 
lar enumeration and description of mere birds and animals? 
But when it is reflected that they every one signifiy some 
&2sity or evil in the human mind, and how they mate, and beget 
their like, and that they ore really seen, flitting about in the 
regions of darkness in the spiritual world, and in this world also, 
by the angels who can see what correspondences are around 
every man, then we may have a rational and spiritual idea of 
the great and terrible wilderness through which every man is 
led in passing from Egypt Ui Canaan. 

The "fiery serpents" signify the lusts of the sensual man; 
acd " scorpions " such deadly persuasions thence, of error and 
blsity, as quite deprive a man of his own proper Ufe. For a 
scorpion, when he stings a man, induces a stupor upon the 
limbs, which if not cured is followed by death. This persua- 
Bioa also of certain deadly falsities produces a corresponding 
effect uptHi the understanding. " In the spiritual world," says 
Swedenborg, " there exists a power of persuasion which takes 
away the understaoding of truth, and induces stupor, and thus 
distress, upon the mind; but tliis power of persaa»on is 
unknown in the natural world." (A. R. 438.) Yet perhaps 
we may now be opening to something of this kind, as we see 
the terrible fimtasies and delusions which are being practised 
iqion men in their near approach to the spiritual world. 

The meaning of these words b rendered still more obvious 
by what follows. " Fiery serpents, and scorpions, and drought, 
where there was no water." That is, by a familiar correspond* 
nee, no truth. 
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And again — "Who brought thee forth water out of the rock 
of flint" Allusion is here made to the Bock in Horeb, which 
was smitten by Moses, from whence issued water for the peo- 
ple ; that is, truths from the Lord. 

"Who fed thee in the wilderness with manna, which thy 
fathers knew not, that he might humble thee, and that he might 
prove thee, to do thee good at thy latter end.'' The meaning is, 
that while in temptations, the Lord sustains man with spiritual 
meat and spiritual drink, which are the goods and truths from 
heaven : for by manna is understood the good of celestial love ; 
and by the fathers of these Israelites not knowing of this manna 
is signified that the natural man is utterly averse to it : thus 
that the whole temptation is intended to separate the evils from 
the natural man, to make him spiritual, and to do him good in 
his final state ; that is, in heaven to eternity. 

Such is the graphic teaching of this pa3sage of the divine 
Word. It introduces us to one of the most important and inter- 
esting considerations of the regenerating life. 

But here we encounter a difficulty in the outset There are 
many who arc still so fast bound in Egypt, or who have made 
so little progress out of it, that they know scarcely any thing 
about these temptations. They live, for the most part, a purely 
natural life. As before observed — "They are not in trouble 
as other men, neither are they plagued like other men." (/^ 
73 : 5.) Still, they have their troubles. They are, for the 
most part, griefs about worldly things, for the loss of property, 
sickness, and an unsuccessful ambition ; and frequently, petty 
cares and irritabilities for things which in themselves are notfa 
ing, and amount to nothing ; in short, for the mere hurt of the 
natural life, which is self-love and love of the world. But they 
have no spiritual temptations. These are such as belong to 
the interior man, and are assaults upon his spiritual life. But 
before a man has begun to experience this life, although he is in 
association with evil spirits, and lives and acts so much from 
them, yet he knows not what it is to have his fiddi aad lore 
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4— to be bowed dovn in doepsir on accoant of his owii 
■alntioo: talk lo iach a maa about a loss of trath, a sep- 
aration from the Divine presence, and a great grief for that, 
Bitd be does not comprehend youj this is not what he ia con- 
ceraed about ; a heavenly life ia not at all a matter of anxiety 
irith him ; therefore the devils have no power over liim in ihia 
respect ; he is oo their side, and is at one, and in comparative 
peace witb them ; and he ts only cast down by earthly misfot^- 
tunes, wtch as a toes of property, honor or health. 

In the systematic language of Swedenboi^, ■* there are ser- 
end kioda of lemptatioas, which in general may be divided into 
the celestial, spiritual, and naturaL Celestial temptatioos can 
have DO place except with those who are principled in love 
towards the Lord ; and spiritual temptations with those only 
who are in charity towards their neighbor. Natural tempta- 
tions are altogether distinct from these, and are not indeed truly 
temptations, but merely anxieties from the assault of natural 
loves," as aforesaid. Hence it may be seen that " temptation is 
inguiah and anaiety occasioned by whatever opposes or reeiats 
any particular kind of love. Thua in the caae of tboee who 
are principled in love to the Lord, whatever assaults this love 
produces an inmost torture, which is celestial temptation ; also 
with such as are principled in love towards the neighbor, or 
dtarity, whatever assaulla this love occasions torment of c<hi- 
wience^ and this ia spiritual temptation. But with those who 
are merely natural, what they frequently call templationa and 
the pangs of consdence are not truly so ; still their troubles are 
wont to be productive of some good, and are frequently the 
pracuring causes of tpirittud temptations \ for when man is in 
^sease, grief, the loss of wealth or honor, and the like, if then 
a thought occare concerning the Lord's aid, c<»ceming his 
providence, coaeeming the slate of the evil, that they gkwy and 
eznlt when the good suffer, and undergo various griefs and 
WmbMi in such case spiritual temptation is ooojoined to aataral 
(A. a W7, 8164.) 
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From this general view of the subject of temptations, we may 
now proceed to some further considerations concerning their 
source, their grievous nature, their use and end. 

First, as to their source. We have all heard of the tempta- 
tions of the Devil, and it has always been the belief of man- 
kind that these temptations were in some sort from the spiritual 
world ; although but one Devil or Satan, %n propria persona, 
whose wiles are almost infinite, instead of many organized into 
one, has had to bear the chief blame of all the evils thus 
inflicted upon man. It is surely a relief to be delivered from 
so monstrous and shocking a conception ; still, a dark and dread 
reality remains. Hell yawns, and its multitudinous emissaries 
issue forth from many an organized band of malicious and 
deceitful spirits, to flood the world with wickedness and crime. 
Each man, each woman, is plied daily and hourly with pestif- 
erous streams of influx from those dark retreats, to say nothing 
of the more direct and personal assaults experienced by every 
one. This is certainly the doctrine of the Scriptures, was the 
experience of our Lord, and has been attested by many instances 
of open and partial vision into the spiritual world. We may 
even see the analogy of all this, and a certain necessity for 
it, in the condition and constitution of the spiritual universe. 
It is not always for the mere purpose of tormenting man that 
the spirits of evil ply him with their seductions, but to gain 
strength and power with him — to enlist him in the cause of 
iheir own life. It is chiefly a matter of afiinity, and the love 
of rule with them. They seek to attract their like, and to make 
others like them. And the truth is, were there not some evil 
in ourselves, we could not be tempted at aU from the infernal 
world ; and man was not, originally ; he hims^f turned away 
from the Lord to think too much of himself, and thus ^ brought 
deatli into the world, and all our woe." But after the hells had 
been created, by evil men passing out of this world into the 
spiritual world, then they existed, and do still exist, as the cause 
of many a combat, many a fierce and bitter trial, the source of 
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wUch we are all too apt to attribute to wbat is in ourselves 
M1I7. Yet it is this evil in ouiselves which is excited bj the 
evil spirits ; and thej are permitted to do this in order that we 
may be more sensible of the nature and extent of our own 
oorrnptions, and thus engage more manlully in the extermina- 
tion of them. 

And through all this process, there is a most distinct, particu- 
lar, and beautiful Divine Providence. The Lord our God it 
is who leads us through this '' great and terrible wilderness," 
wherein are fiery serpents, and scorpions, and drought ; where 
there is no water ; who brings forth water for as out of the 
rode, and feeds us with heavenly manna which the natural man 
knows nothing of, that He might humble us, and prove us, and 
do us good in the end. If He suffers us to be tempted, it is 
never above our ability to bear it, and with the temptation He 
makes a way of escape. And precisely as He himself was 
tempted, in his infirm and unglorified humanity, and ns the ac- 
count says, was " led by the Devil into the wilderaess" for that 
purpose, so he permits us, and leads us by his own right hand 
through scenes as dark as night, and trials which sometimes 
make ns unk in despair, with a view to exaltation and glory. 
Bot these temptations are wisely proportioned to our different 
stales. If we have not the love of the Lord predominantly, we 
know nothing about the fierce tortures which the devils of the 
lowest bell are capable of inflicting upon that tender and celes- 
tial principle. If we are in some degree spiritual, and are really 
trying to live the life of charity which prevails in the spiritual 
heaven, then it may be that we need the trial in different ways. 
We know not our own weakness, and in those points wherein 
we frequently think we are the strongest, there we are the weak- 
est A man may pride himself, or feel elated, with some par- 
ticular virtue that is in him. And if eo, it may be a sure sign 
that it is a false or fictitious virtue, or mere hereditary good 
which he indulges in when ease and opportunity favor it, and 
which runs from him with a pleasure like the natural flowing 
1« 
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of his animal spirits. But if it abides not with him in moments 
of trial, — if, when brought into straitened circumstances, and 
the temptation is on him to go counter to it for the sake of some 
earthly gain or honor, he then gives admission to an oi^)oaite 
principle of his evil natural mind, then does such good reallj be- 
long to the man ? — that is, to his spiritual man — the onlj 
man that can enter heaven ? Most assuredly not, for his spir- 
itual, more interior nature does not at these times will it ; the 
natural only wills it when there is no gain and no honor at 
stake ; or it may be when both gain and honor are seen to be 
promoted by it ; how is it, then, that he is so elated with ^ese 
natural virtues ? The very fact that he is so shows that this 
virtue is not spiritual with him ; and here is a point, therefore, 
wherein he needs perhaps the strongest temptations. He needs 
them to save that splendid endowment of hereditary goodness. 
He is a man of merely natural, ancestral virtue. These graces 
are not his, but his fathers'. He knows it, frequently, as well 
as anybody can tell him. He is f>eculiarly sensitive and com- 
placent upon that point It may be that honesty is the darling 
thing he doats upon, or benevolence; no matter what it is, 
there is evidently much reliance and strength placed upcm it ; 
and now it is that he is brought into circumstances to try and 
test it. He is brought, perhaps, into poverty and distress on 
account of it. Or if not real poverty, then an imaginary want 
is permitted to cast up its gloomy shadows in the mind's per- 
spective, and the man is plagued and anxious about his fature 
loL He is made to suffer a thousand privations in the antici- 
pation of a possible one. And under these circumstances, one 
satan or devil is permitted to suggest how, by a sacrifice of a 
little of that inborn good which sits so uncomfortably upon him, 
some large advantage may be gained in the line of wealth or 
honor ; another suggests that the world is generally out of order, 
and that strict honesty nowhere exists, and cannot possibly 
thrive ; another, that a surrender or two upon a goldoi ooeih 
sion like this may be more than compensated by the good that 
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wiQ fidlow, — that a man once secured from absolute sinking 
in the slough of the world's penury, ma^ do a great deal of 
good b; the very abundance of hia means ; and in a variety of 
ways the Scripture ia fulfiUed — "Behold, Satan hath desired 
to have you, that he may aift you as wheat." And where a 
man's honesty may be seen to be invulnerable, still there are 
other and weaker points. And it may almost always be as- 
Bomed as truth, that if a man hai a weak point, more vulner- 
able than the rest, there will the Devil be permitted to enter, 
and try him to the uttermost. But it is never permitted to 
take away freedom. The spiritual man can resist if he wilL 
We are not speaking, now, of many extreme cases of obsessed 
and deranged humanity, where rational freedom is manifestly 
overborne; yet even of those it may be said, perhaps in every 
instance, it was not so at first, and the power that has thus been 
lost might still have been retained. 

Bat again, God also sends various irorMy affUctiont in ref- 
erence to that weakest point in a man's whole nature. And 
hence it is, that in the midst of all our troubles, the exclami^ 
tkm ie frequently heard — " Oh, I could have endured any 
thing but tfaaL If only this trial, or that, or the other, had 
been sent upon me, I could have submitted, and bowed my head 
to the cbastiMtnent. But it seems as though the very thing 
whieh of all others I coold have prayed to be spared from, has 
at last Gome upon me." Ah yes, and for the very reason that 
here was the tender point, and the seat of the most vital dis- 
ease. Here, therefore, the most effectual medicines are to be 
applied. God loves his children too well to leave them nnat- 
loided in their greatest needs. And whether it be a fancied 
itrength with a real weakness, or a very manifest and conscious 
infirmity, or something, perhaps, which we least of all expected, 
which was lurking within us and keeping us from the pallia of 
heaven, — there He comes with his providences and his secret 
ministrations, to drag out the evil from its hiding-place, to show 
u QUI weakness^ and to lead us faithfully through this terrible 
wilderness. 
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Oh, if we could only look into it and see ! — if we could only 
see unveiled before us and around us, the dark and desolating 
places through which we are travelling ! — if the spiritual eye 
could be opened to behold only for omre, the deep and dreadful 
forests, where no sun of heaven casts its light into its dens and 
caverns ; where the wild beasts of the desert have their habita- 
tion ; where serpents hiss, and scorpions sting, and every unclean 
and hateful thing is besetting us at every step ; — a wildemeas 
more terrible and more real tlian any which the material worid 
has in it ; and thus to see the places we have frequented so 
much, and how near we have lived to the brink of fearful and 
horrible destruction, and what human company in the shape of 
spirits we have allowed to be with us ; how would the sight 
awaken in us the prayer of the Psalmist — ^ Lead me in a 
plain path because of mine enemies ; lead me to the Rock that 
is higher than I." 

And if the spirit of this prayer really dwells in us, the Lord 
will be with us, as with his people of old, ^ to guide our feet 
into the way of peace," to feed us with manna, and comfort ub 
by the way. And then also will be fulfilled these words of the 
Lord, spoken to his disciples while on earth. '< Behold, I give 
unto you power to tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all 
the power of the enemy ; and nothing shall by any means hart 
you." (Luke^ 10 : 19.) Here is an allusion to the same serpents 
and scorpions, viz., those spiritual enemies which attack us in the 
wilderness of life. 

Such, however, is the ignorance, and in fact, the total want of 
faith, concerning the temptations which man experiences firoia 
the spiritual world, that we are moved to transcribe a passage 
from the great Seer of the church, touching the particulars of 
this subject. 

'< Evil spirits never make assault against any thing but what 
a man loves, and their assault is violent in proportion to the 
intensity of the love. Evil genii are those who assault what has 
relation to the affection of good, and evil spirits are those who 
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Msanlt what has relation to the affection of truth. As soon aa 
eTer thejr observe the smallest thing which a man loves, or 
perceive, as it were, by the emell, what is delightful and dear 
to bim, they assault and endeavor to destroy it ; consequently 
they assault and endeavor lo destroy the whole man, since his lits 
con^ls in his loves. Nothing is more pleasant lo them than 
thus to destroy man ; nor do tliey ever desist from their at- 
tempts even to eternity, unless they are repelled by the Lord. 
SaiAi of them as are more particularly principled in malignity 
1 cunning, insinuate themselves into man's very loves, by 
'' ' ig and flattering them ; thus they introdnce themselves 
I, and presently after such introduction they endeavor to 
destroy his loves, and by so doing to kill the man ; and this in 
a thousand ways and methods altogether incomprehensible. 
Nor do they carry on their assaults only by reasoning against 
principles of goodness and truth, such assaults being of small 
acoonnt, (for if they be baffled a thousand times, still they per- 
nst in their attempts, since reasonings against principles of 
goodness and truth can never be wanting); but they pervert 
the principles of goodness and truth, and enkindle a sort of fire 
of lust and persuasion, so that thevaan does not know but that 
be is immersed in such lust and persuasion ; and these they in- 
flame at the same time with a delight which they fraudulently steal 
from man's delights derived from other sources : thus with the 
ntmostcunning they infect andinfest the man, and this so artfully, 
by leading from one thing to another, that unless the Lord were 
ready to administer help, the man would never know but that 
be is really such as their suggestions represent bim. In like 
manner they assault the affections of truth which form man's 
GCHiscience. As soon as they perceive any principle of ccat- 
sdence whatever, they frame to themselves an affection out of 
the fiilsi^es and infirmities appertaining to man, and by this 
aSeedoQ they overshadow the light of tmlb, and thereby per- 
vert it, or cause anxiety, and thus occasion pun and torment, 
niey have, moreover, the art of keeping the thought fixed in- 
tently on one object, by which they fill it with phantasies, aod 
then al the same time they clandestinely infuse lusts into those 

fihantasies. Not to mention innumerable other artifices, which 
t ia impossible to describe so as to give any just conception of 
tbem." A. C. 1820. 

So write* ibe Seer of die New Jenualem. Is it posuble to 
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inyent such an account ? Is it the language of imagination, 
or guesswork ? No, it is undoubtedly the sober reality of the 
dangers amid which we are living. '^ Watch and pray, lest 
ye enter into temptation." 

There are still a few particulars suggested by the subject 
here opened to us, which are profitable to attend to. One is, 
that notwithstanding the manna which was miraculously pro- 
vided for the Israelites was constantly given, and was " sweet 
like honey to the taste," and was even called '^ angel's food," 
significant of the blessed properties of this principle of celes- 
tial love, yet they frequently turned from it with loathing, and 
lusted afler the food of Egypt " "We remember the fish," say 
they, " which we did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucumbers, and 
the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the garli(^ ; but 
now our soul is dried away ; there is nothing at all besides this 
manna before our eyes." {Nam, 11:5, 6.) That is, in the 
spiritual sense, concerning those represented by them, they 
looked back with pleasure upon the lowest things of the nat* 
ural mind, and the ^' fiesh pots of Egypt " began to be coveted 
as luxuries. But the heavenly manna was held in repulsion. 

Is it not just so with many a regenerating mind ? Oh ! the 
terrible delusions of mere sense and nature ! It is the DeviFs 
business, thus to insinuate a distaste for heavenly things, and 
before a man has got half way — nay, before he has flurly en- 
tered upon the great life before him, to tempt him in a thou- 
sand ways, — to try him with all possible hindrances,— to 
spread out before him the enticements of the world, and the 
false glories of a perverted nature, and thus to send him bad^ 
again in the way of death. How often is it experienced! 
That old sphere, — that old company of devils and sataas 
which we are beginning to leave, but which is not so ready to 
leave us ! It is, in fact, a dismemberment of spiritual sode- 
ties. It is a strife and a struggle between opposing principal- 
ities. In the individual it is felt frequently as pain and anguish 
of spirit The natural man dies hard. If we have not felt it, 
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we know nothing about it, and baTe no right to attempt to de- 
scribe it But the moments are most sweet in the intervals of 
tiie conflict ; — sweeter than honey itself is the heayenlj manna 
to the pure soul who has acquired a taste for it. It is truly 
'^ angel's food." It is the good of that truth which can alone 
lead us safely through the wilderness ; it falls every day if we 
will but gather it, and is the bread of heaven whereby only we 
can truly live. 

Another particular suggested by this subject is, that of all 
who came out of Egypt, scarcely any entered the land of Ca- 
naan, but died in the wilderness through which they travelled. 
This is not to be viewed as a mere natural consequence of the 
forty years' travel, for that time was not too long to conduct 
many to Canaan, who even started from Egypt But the truth 
here involved is of an exceedingly interesting spiritual nature. 
I^cne that desired to return to Egypt were finally conducted to 
the promised land. But the children of the Israelites, those 
bom by the way, with Caleb and Joshua, these entered into 
the land of Canaan. The truth here taught is, the destructive 
nature of yielding to temptations, and also, that the death of 
the natural man must be complete. All Egypt must be thrown 
off before entering Canaan. This desire to return back, and 
this murmuring by the way, are all significant of the evils and 
fidsitaes with which the natural man is filled. These must all 
die in the wilderness. Only the spiritual, or the natural when 
it is made spiritual, can enter into heavenly rest ; and this is 
signified by the children newly bom to the Israelites by the 
way. These find the way to Canaan, and so does every man 
who is newly bom of the spirit Caleb and Joshua found the 
way there, for they " wholly followed the Lord." (Num, 32 : 
11, 12.) In like manner, all whom they represent 

Thus particular is the Divine Word! What treasures it 
contains, far beneath the letter, for our instruction and guid- 
attoe ! And in all our temptations, let us aver remember that 
there iaONE who hath endured them all as our great Leader 
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and Deliverer, — who has passed through the same ^ wilder- 
ness," and is thus '^ able to succor all who are tempted." He 
knows the terror and darkness of the way, for he has been 
there before us. And He it is who gives tu power ^ to tread 
on serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the en- 
emy." It is only by repeated and long-continued temptations, 
that we finally achieve a permanent victory. For by every 
successful resistance, something is weakened in the evil organ- 
ism of the natural man ; the spiritual vessels are then set up 
in their due order and consistency ; good and truth flow in from 
the Lord ; and the whole human constitution is thus by degrees 
permeated by a new spirit, and built up, fitir and beanteous^ in 
the form and order of heaven. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



FLtJCT0ATlOK3. 



"O ever-BirtLfiiig, conaciont Bonl, 
What tidal mysteries are tbeie 
thU tbroDgb my Tery being roll, 
Af bome npon the he«Ting seat 1 

"From ware to ware, from land to land, 
or this TBSt inner world I'm tossed, 
And now on heavenly heights I stand. 
And now in dreadfnl deeps am lost." — Landerf. 

It is the experience of almost every one who has really 
begun the new life that leads to heaven, not only to be in war- 
fare and temptation, but to be subject more or less to certain 
vacillations; — to be, at times, elated and depressed; — some- 
times to endure the extremes of heavenly joj and assurance, and 
at others, to be cast into the depths of despair. Even in natural 
life, such fluctuations continually occur, but in spiritual life they 
are of a different character. Tbey do not come of natural 
things, but of spiritual things. Who hath not felt them? We 
need not cite the experience of the " old saints," for it is the 
experience of the humblest Christian. And it seems almost 
invariably the lot of those who reach the highest summits of 
holiness and joy, who catch the clearest glimpses of the heav- 
enly beatitudes, to be most familiar with the deeps that range 
beneath them. At least it is so until perfect rest is obtained. 
These fluctuations are frequently alluded to in the Psalms, and 
in other portions of the Word : — in the Fsalma more particu- 
larly, because throughout this wonderful compoution, the temp- 
tatiooa of ibe Lord, his combats with the hells, and his victories 
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over them, are continually referred to, and by connection and 
analogy, the like states in man who is regenerating. Thus, in 
the 69th Psalm — " Save me, O Grod, for the waters are come 
in unto my soul. I sink in deep mire, where there is no stand- 
ing : I am come into deep waters, where the floods overflow 
me. ♦ ♦ ♦ Reproach hath broken my heart, and I am 
full of heaviness ; and I looked for some to take pity, but there 
was none ; and for comforters, but I found none : " (1, 2, 20.) 
referring to the terrible inundation of falsities and evils which 
came flowing in upon Him from the hells, and the almost de- 
spair which enters the heart on such occasions. Again, but 
shortly afler, being delivered from this state and mounting up 
to another, — " My lips sliall greatly rejoice when I sing unto 
thee ; and my soul, which thou liast redeemed. My tongue 
also shall talk of thy righteousness all the day long ; for they 
are confounded, for they are brought unto shame, that seek my 
hurt." (71 : 23, 24.) Again, from the gloomy depths goes 
up the cry — " Hear my prayer, O Lord, and let my cry come 
unto thee. Hide not thy face "from me in the day when I am 
in trouble, for my days are consumed like smoke, and my bones 
are burned as a hearth. My heart is smitten, and withered 
like grass ; so that I forget to eat my bread. By reason of the 
voice of my groaning, my bones cleave to my skin. I am like 
a pelican of the wilderness ; I am like an owl of the desert.** 
(102 : 1-6.) And again, in the very next Psalm — " Bless 
the Lord, O my soul ; and all that is within me, bless his holy 
name. Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth all thj 
^seases ; who redeemeth thy life from destruction, who crown- 
eth thee with loving kindness and tender mercies ; who satia- 
fieth thy mouth with good things, so that thy youth is renewed 
like the eagle's." (103 : 1-5.) And so we might go on throogli 
many of the Psalms, from high to low, and from low to high, 
in a succession so rapid and consecutive, that, read with this 
point particularly in view, they present to us quite a new and 
interesting feature. The Psahns, indeed, without thia view of 
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tibem, are an nniolved problem. With all their be&ntieB and 
mamfeet pn^rietiei, there is no eufficient reason whj a soul 
thoald thug pais bo often frcwn one state to another, and from 
&e exlmnes of depression to the extremes of elatio*), without 
the jubnisnon of temptations and trials from the unseen worid. 
It is striking; manifest in the 107th Fsalm. Six tunea is it 
dtere Mtid that the people cried unto the Lord from the depths 
of bumitiatioo aad trouble, and as maaj lames, that He " led 
tbem fonh by the right way " — that He " broo^ them oat 
of daricness and the shadow of death," and " out of all their 
distresses." And in a beautiful coirespondence taken frcm a 
life nptm the sea — "They mount up to the heaven, they go 
down again to the depths ; their soul is melted because of 
troablc." Then " He maketh the storm a calm, so that th« 
waves thereof are still," and with gladness and qnietnesi 
bringeth them to the desired haven. 

These things, in their spiritual import, all relate to the fliuy 
tnalionB experienced in the regenerating life. Human life is 
oAen compared to a voyage at sea, but the comparison becomet 
aU the more ioterestiog irbta seen in the light of g«nuiiie 
eorre^NHiduice in appUcatioo to our tpirituai progress. 

These fluctuations are also what is referred to in the account 
ofthe Flood in the time of Noah. The flood here spoken of was 
an iunndation of spiritual waters — fiilaitiM and evils from the 
unseen workL And we read, according to the truest transla- 
tion, that " the waters returned from tS the caith [that is, from 
the earth of the natural Dtiod] t'n goiitg and returmng.'' ( Gm. 
8 : 8.) Hut is, by a continual fluctuation between truth and 
&IsUy. The nature of the fluctuation, however, can only be 
understood by the nature of the temptation. J£ the temp- 
tation is celestial, the fluctuation is chiefly between good and 
ev3 ; if it is spiritual, it is between truth and falsity. But in- 
asHHich as the states of all, in the present condition of the 
wodd, are more or less mixed, that is to say, not celestial nor 
spiritual entirely, but a mixed maas of good and evil, truth and 
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{ahity, pertaining to the world as we now find it,' so these floe- 
tuations partake of a like varied and indeterminate character. 
And who hath not experienced them? What Christian— 
what humble and earnest-seeking disciple of the Lord, hath 
not, more than once, been made the subject of the like yacilla 
lions ? A man, for example, starts out upon the course of a 
new life, is convicted of his evils, repents of them, and truly 
commences the regenerate work. For a time he does welL 
He may be always doing well, but it is not always so apparent 
to him. He acquires new truth, realizes more deeply the 
divine Word of the Lor^ ; eternity, with all its hopes, and 
fears, and infinite realities, becomes to him a matter of more 
than mere speculation ; he is alive to spiritual convictioo, is 
thoroughly aroused, the old scales have fallen from his eyes, 
and he sees, oh, what wonders, and glories, and prospects before 
him ! Shame and humiliation seize upon him for his past Hfe; 
his understanding is stimulated by the new spirit, his affections 
touched, and he resolves henceforth to pursue the path which 
leads to heaven. But how little he yet knows of the ^ great 
and terrible wilderness " through which he is to travel I Yet 
still he is elated, and it is of the mercy of God that he should 
be. He has made some successful resistance, and has received 
some delights of the new life he has commenced. Bat thej 
are mostly, perhaps, delights of the understanding ; for the 
understanding can be elevated into the very light of heaven, 
and partake somewhat of its joys, while the will is yet in the 
gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity. But now it is that 
he is greatly refreshed and inspirited. He is mortified that he 
never saw so much before. He feels himself a new man, in a 
dear and beautiful sense of the word. He says, perhaps, widi 
David — - ^^ O God, my heart is fixed ; I will sing and give 
praise, even with my glory." But this very light into which 
he is now elevated, by and by reveals new evils in him ; he 
sees for the first time what he never could have believed 
before, that there are depths in his soul which he had never 
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dreamt of; that bis spiritual iiatare is a tiling not to be trifled 
with } that it is more heavenlj, and more devilish, than any 
biunan moralities or earllily philosophies had ever presented to 
him; that the very light of eternity which has broken into his 
poor eoul, and the holiness of angel virions, and of Him who ia 
himself the very Soul and Centre of Perfection, in all his 
majesty and glory, — that all this reveals to him such a contrast 
in hia own sia-defomied and polluted character, that he turns 
from the contemplation with a sense somewhat of discours^e- 
meot. He is oppressed and humiliated. There occurs to him, 
perhaps, the language of the patriarch : — "I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee ; 
wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes." (Joi, 
iS : 5, 6.) Then it is that the spirits of evil are let in upon 
him to «<!> tip hia evil. He is now in a condition to profit by 
their aid. They can show him what he could not see himself. 
But, " Dot a hair of bis head " will the great Father suffer 
them to injure ; the angels of mercy stand ever by him to 
minister to him in this most necessary triaL But he falls — 
•nd oh, how low ! — from his high ecstatic state — sinks away 
into disGounigement and misery, and is overwhelmed with evill 
FerfatqM goes venting his ill humor upon his companions 
■round him; perhaps is somewhat ashamed that he ever 
nade so fully the pnfeuion of religion ; perhaps, in fine, is 
thiorooghly miserable, — a scorn in hia own eyes, and ■ 
nproach with hia acquaintance. " I looked for comforters, 
aad found none." 

It is a true picture ; it is this which is presented all through 
the Psalms, and in many other portions of the Word. These 
■re the fiery trials that put^ men's souls. We pine in secret 
ever a hidden grief that we dare not reveal to any fellow 
mortal, and we go, perhaps, more penitently than ever, to Him 
who hath bidden us confess to Him, and lay our burden at hii 
feet. Thus it is that we gain strength and encoaragement for 
mewed efibrts. We rise by the light of the same Sun with 
19 
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which we fell, and by the same reverse steps, till graduallj 
again the glory-smitten summits appear to our eyes, we are 
uplifted into heavenly ethers, and feel the play of warmer and 
more joyful affections. " Out of the depths " we cried unto the 
Lord, for it was there alone that we could be made to cry. 
Such is the Divine Providence in all such cases. It is only 
through such vicissitudes that we gain at last the heavenly rest. 
At each wave of the advancing process we gain somewhat 
upon the previous state ; " we sink to rise to higher heights,** 
are humiliated to be exalted. 

One truth in this experience it is of the utmost importance 
to know. Always, in temptations, when the moments of despair 
come, then it is that the Lord is nearest For it is this very 
sense and realization of our own evils that causes the despair. 
And this is caused by an Influx of the Divine Groodness and 
Truth. We fall, at such times, into the extreme of conviction. 
By the light of truth and the operations of the Holy Spirit, our 
sins have become intolerable. The work has penetrated more 
to the interiors. Then it is that we feel most miserable of all. 
But then it is that the Jjord is nearest. Even so it was with 
Christ It was the last temptation, on the cross, that caused 
Him to cry out — "My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ? " The reason was, it was the inmost and the severest of 
all, as touching the very vitals of the humanity itself. But so 
far from being forsaken of God at that time, the unition of the 
Divine with the Human was then about being completed. So 
also it was in Gethsemane ; but the face of a strengthening 
angel then became present at the scene ; and so it is with every 
man. It is in these most tr^'ing and crushing scenes that the 
power of sin is most effectually broken with us. The old life 
is expiring amid groans and pains. But we must not deceive 
ourselves in this matter ; we must not think that because we 
suffer so much, that this is always an evidence of the death of 
self. The truth is, it is the life of self that suffers. Were 
there not so much of the old life remaining, we should not so 
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teel the d^ing- It b tlie throbbing heart-strings and nervooi 
susceptibilitj of the " old man " that now shrinks from the sep- 
arating process. When perfect death is effected, there is no 
more pain, nor sorrow, nor anguish. 

But I am aware that I am describing an experience that will 
not be appreciated by many a nominal Christian ; tliey will saj 
tliat ihey have never experienced any thing so hard ; and it 
maj be that they will never need to. But God, how many 
do I It is not for all to pass ihrougli these heaviest trials. The 
trials are great in proportion to the evils in ibe hereditary to be 
exterminated, and the height of angelic accomplishment to be 
attained. Some that do not go so high, do not suffer so much. 
But here another truth should be known. There are some even 
of those who finally come into heaven and enjoy exalted 8t&> 
tiona there, who are jet permitted to pass through all this life, 
not much disturbed or troubled by its fluctuating fortunes. They 
are comparatively exempted from the common lot of necessaty 
trial. The reason is, many times, that they are so stated and 
circumstanced in this world that they cannot, in temptations, be 
sufficiently protected by angels. They would sinlc under them. 
Therefore they ore spared till their entrance into another life. 
There they can be properly defended, and there they must 
drink their cup of the common suffering. (A. C. 270.) There 
ia no heavenly perfectness without it, and whether here or 
there, there is only one thing to do when it comes ; welcome it 
and drink it, saying — "Not mj will, but thins, O God, be 
dooel" 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

THE WINDING WAY. 

" We see the end, the hoase of God, 
But not the path to that abode ; 
For God, in ways they have not known, 
Will lead his own." 

We not only have fluctuations of state — ups and downs of 
spiritual experience, but irregularity in the course of natural 
life. There is probably no one characteristic of human life 
m<»*e marked and observed, than its frequent lahyrinthic course 
through every possible variety of experience, from change to 
change, in the shifting fortunes of the world. What a pictore 
or map of one life might be drawn, if it could only be seen 
in all its bearings, as it has reference to the states of the 
soul ! For let us not think that this mere surface experience 
— this seeming maze without a plan, has no complete and sys- 
tematic connection with our inner life, for it must have ; it is, 
either individually or collectively, or both, an outbirth from it 
and a ministration to it. It is necessarily so, from the sure 
operation of the law of correspondence between all things 
inward and all things outward. The whole material world iS' 
the result and ultimate of the Divine creative Essence throagh 
the spiritual world. Spiritual causes and material effects, — 
this is the law of the universe. And so in human society. 
Should we have all this external, in the way and fashion which 
we do have it, were it not for the internal ? Has not confusion 
proceeded from interiors to exteriors, and not v(ce versa f And 
order also ? and beauty ? What were the surface without the 
Boul ? Here, then, we find ourselves fixed in a system of divise 
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and inevitable, but not arbitrary, appoiolmenl. Do we ask the 
reason for the crooked way F Sehold it id the deviations froni 
the Biraight and narrow path of the soul. We are told, and 
not without reason, ihnt nays actually appear in the spiritual 
world, according lo the thoughts nnd intendons of the mind; 
for the spiritual projections of a multitude of minds there take 
shape and way before ihem ; and a spirit is known aa to bis 
quality by tlie path be there walks in, or those which he most 
loves to frequent. Hence it is that to travel in the way, and to 
keep in the right way, are so frequently spoken of in the Word. 
Hence also the "broad way" and the " narrow way," which 
derive a more tremendous significance from tlie ihronga of travel- 
lers seen in the precincts of the world beyond. It is the same 
in this world, when observed by the invisible witnesses. And 
it may therefore rationally he said, that all the ways and paths 
in which the multitude of the men of this world are travelling, 
are as distinctly seen, in the light of heaven which shinei 
around every man, as though they were mapped out on the 
great chart of the world ; and they are actually journeying, 
eome in one way and some in another, to that eternal home of 
Uie soul which is every man's free choice and destiny. 

But it is because of the wilderjuM of tin through which we 
travel, that the paths of our life are so crooked, both in a splr- 
itaal and in a natural sense. Thus it was with thelbrty years' 
journey of tiie Israelites. It is most significantly said of them 
— " And it came to pass when Pharaoh had let the people go, 
that God led them not through the way of the land of the Ftulis- 
tioes, although that was near; for God said, Lest petadventure 
the people repent when they see war, and they return to 
Egypt : but Giod led the people about through the way of the 
wiUemess of the Red Sea. {£xod. 13 : 17, 18.) Reference is 
here made to those spiritual combats which all who make tlus 
journey are called to experience, and which, if they are led too 
hastily, by mere truth in the understanding, without sufficient 
experience in the wiU, they will neither be prepared nor able 
19* 
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to endure the conflicts which will come upon them, and will 
manifest a disposition to repent and turn back to Egypt ; that 
is, to the delights of the natural man. Therefore, Grod leads 
them about a more circuitous way through the wilderness of 
the Red Sea ; — spiritually typical of those long-abiding eviU 
and falsities which lie in the region of the road to heaven. 
And what a route it was which these ever-memorable people 
travelled ! It has sometimes appeared to me, tliat a true and 
impressive idea of our spiritual pilgrimage cannot in any way 
be obtained without this external, natural correspondence of it. 
For so long as we have senses, and the things of the spirit wiQ 
take form, how can it be otherwise than that some correct 
ultimate or imagery shall be found absolutely necessary to 
present the great reality in all its fulness and power ? Herein 
is one great value of the correspondential style. Herein is the 
philosophy of all picturing and symbolism. We . are forever 
children. We need the picture-books of the soul — the images 
of eternity. In God's Word we have them. 

There is nothing so significant in all history as this most 
wonderful, miraculous, and imposing chart of the Israelitish 
journey. And let it ever be remembered by those who are 
inclined to doubt it, that the spiritual sense which is discover- 
able in this history i^ not the same in character which may be 
found in any other history. In all history there is indeed an 
interior meaning- — a spiritual cause for its natural exist^ice; 
for it is but the outbirth of spiritual transactions. But in the 
case of the Israelites, it is somewhat different Their ati^Eurs 
Were not left to the ordinary flow of natural occurrence, bat 
were expressly ordered, many times, by a supernatural power, 
and varied from the course which they otherwise would lia^e 
taken, for the 8€ike of the interior sense. Had they not been, 
the Scripture of their history would not be capable of that sys- 
tematic and particular internal meaning which is now evolved 
from them. This is just the difference between their history 
and common history. We make this remark <mce for idl, for a 
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better nnderetftotting of oar repeated nllnsions. Th« hieloiy of 
the Israelites ia thus, in a wonderful manner, the history of tb« 
homan heart. We shall ever find ia it, the more we studj it, 
something new and ingtructiTe of our own sou Inexperience, and 
maj forever take warning of their tronbles. How much is con- 
tMned, for instance, even in the length and time of their journey ! 
It was bnt about three hundred mile3,straightacn)ss, from Egypt 
to the Promised Land. And it might have been travelled in 
a few weeks at most, on foot ; but they made of it some thoo- 
sand or fifteen hundred miles ; and by tarryings, difficulties, and 
rebellimis by the way, consumed about forty years in the jour- 
ney. 

So it is in the regenerating life. But it should be remarked 
here, that there is no absolute necessity for all this trouble. 
There is an impression with many, that the regenerating life is 
ofnMwtn'fyA hard, long, up-hill work. It ia more or less so, 
Of) account of (he depth and extent of hereditary evil. But it 
need not be bo much so. It is only our wilful sins and rebel- 
lions that make it the hard, intractable thing that it is. The 
work of regeneration might be more felicitous and easy. How 
many, through their unfaithfulness, have been many years 
in gaining that for which, in a more orderly procedure, and 
by submission and obedience, a much shorter time would have 
been sufficient ! How much ground may a man lose in the 
divine life by one act of unfaithfulness or transgression ! 

And as to the variety of the life thus experienced, this also it 
fiMreshndowed in the journey of the Israelites. How often, for 
example, does it occur to ua, that we find ourselves in places or 
states, precisely snch as they were wont to pass through and 
encamp in, and how often is the course of our life interrupted 
by some new trial or trouble analogous to the experience of thit 
mystical journey ! Thus, sometimes Ihey came into ftraita and 
bvubkumtt ways, as at Pihaliiroth {Exod. 14 : 2, 3, 10); some- 
times into large and ample room, OS at (he plains of Uoab ; 
sometimes to places of Autiger and lAirtl, as at Rephidim and 
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Kadesh (Exod, 17; I^um, 20: 1, 2, 11); sometimes to places 
of refreshing^ as at Elim and B^er {Exod. 15 : 27 ; Num, 
21 : 16); sometimes where they had wars^ as at Rephidim and 
Edrei {Exod. 17 ; Num. 21 : 33); sometimes where thej had 
rest, as at Mount Sinai ; sometimes they went right forward^ as 
from Sinai to Kadesh ; sometimes they turned backward, as 
from Kadesh to the Red Sea ; sometimes they came to motm- 
tains, sometimes to valleys, sometimes to places of bitterness, as 
Marah {Exod. 15 : 23); sometimes of sweetness, as Mithka.* 
And thus it is in the regenerating life. We pass through every 
variety of experience, and at the end of each state, something 
is completed in the character of the soul which could not hceee 
been done on the straight road to that which was near ; that is, in 
a hasty or less thorough manner. There are no short cuts — 
no avoiding of any of the ground to be gone over ; we must 
travel the whole distance which our evils and in) perfections 
have made necessary ; and thus it is that we are to " remember 
all the way which the Lord our God leads us these forty years 
in the wilderness, to humble us, and to prove us, and to know 
what is in the heart, to prove us, and do us good in the end." 
{I}eut.S: 2, 16.) 

But the most singular turn in all this wonderful journey is 
that which the Israelites took from Kadesh-Bamea, near the 
South-western border of Canaan, out towards Eziongaber, on 
the shore of the Red Sea. After travelling perhaps five hun- 
dred or a thousand miles, in many irregularities, and arriving 
within about one hundred from Canaan, near the very borders 
of the promised land, they then take a turn directly out and 
down from their main course, coming again into the wilderness, 
by the way of the Red Sea. And then, after much wandering 
and crossing, they have to travel all that distance back again, 
coming to the same, or nearly the same, place from which thej 
turned out. There are several different maps of this journey, 
none of which are probably correct in all points, but they all, 

* Seo a note in A. Clarke's Commentary, at end of Num. S3. 
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RS made out bom the Scripture history, represent this turning 
u among the most conspicuous and wonderful of the whole 
tiaveL What, now, does it mean ? Whence this sudden and 
retrograde movement for so long and wearisome a distance, 
after nearing the ver^ precincts of the promised land, and the 
necessity of going over so much of the same, or nearly the 
same, ground again? We may be sure that iJie Divine Frovir 
dence is most instructive here, and that it is not without a deep 
significance in the course of the regenerate life. 

B« it observed, then, that the place of this turn-out, called 
Kadesh, and sometimes Kadesh-Bamea, the latter term sign^ 
fying the vaxdering ton, was distinguished for contentiont about 
trutfu. It is thus spcdien of in Ezekiel, where the borders of 
the Holy Land are described. — "And the South side. South- 
ward, from Tamar even to the waters of strife in Kadesh." 
(47 : 19.) It was at Kadesh also wliere Moses struck the 
Bock, as before in Horeb, from which came forth waters which 
were called Meribah, by reason of the contention and strife 
there. {Num. 20 : 1-11.) In like manner it was at Kadesh 
that the spies were sent forth to the land of Canaan, and to 
which they returned, and where they murmured and made a 
■tiife, not being willing to enter the land. Their story was 
that it was a land flowing with milk and honey, nevertheless 
the people were strong who dwelt there, that the cities were 
walled and very great, and what frightened them more than 
•ay thing else was, they saw the children of Anak there. 
(itTuflb 13 : 27-29.) So gigantic and formidable did all this 
appear, that they were discouraged from entering Into it ; and 
Sat aU their murmurings ihey were commanded by the Lord 
to turn back into the wilderness by the way of the Red Sea. 
(iAon. 14 ; 25.) By this is represented the exceeding great- 
ness of the evils and falsities of the natural mind, which, at 
certain stages of the regenerate life, appear so great and fbr- 
midahle, that the spiritual principle is discouraged and falls back- 
ward, not having fortitude to go on any further. And this, 
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frequentlj, is because truths have the predominance, — becaase 
truths are not sufficiently united to their kindred goods. Bj 
the aid of such truth, however, we are frequently enabled to 
see our evils more fully and clearly, and they frequently rise 
up before us in all the gigantic proportions of the Anakims of 
old. " A people great and tall — who can stand before the 
children of Anak ? " {Deut. 9 : 2.) 

Now, it was at this place — at Kadesh-Barnea, that the 
children of Israel turned out from their track so strangely, and 
took almost a direct downward course, for a long distance, com- 
ing again into the wilderness by the way of the Red Sea. 
What does it signify, but that, in our onward spiritual course, 
next to absolute sinning and profanation, there is no danger so 
great as the danger of going too fast ? — not too fast if it is 
really a progress in goodness, but too fast in one direction — 
in the direction of mere truth. This, in fact, is that way of 
the Philistines which is near^ or which is first and most easily 
arrived at ; Kadesh-Barnea was situated near the land of the 
Philistines; the Divine Providence had assigned them this 
locality for the sake of the interior sense ; and the PhilistineSy 
we may all know, signify faith separate from charity, or mere 
truth in the understanding without good in the wilL That 
such is the signification is evident from the character given to 
the Philistines wherever they are spoken of in the Woid. 
Thus in Jeremiah, the Prophet is directed to speak against the 
Philistines, of the waters that rise up out of the North, an over- 
flowing flood, which should destroy the land, the city, and all 
that dwell therein. (47: 1, 2.) That is, a flood <^ falsity wbidi 
should destroy all truth and good. It is also apparent from 
the wars which the sons of Israel had so frequently with the 
Philistines, and the subjugation of the former by the latter* 
They are also called the " uncircumcised " and unclean. 

But now, this is not only true of the people originaUy 
spoken of thus historically, but of every man, when he comet 
into the commencement of the regenerate life. There is m 
spiritual Philistea which is always nearest It is companilmlj 
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w, short cut from the Eg7pt of the natural mind to mere truth 
in the undentaniiuig. And manj, on looking out upon the 
journey before them, would be etrongly tempted to go that 
way. Wlio would think of going the otlier way — the long) 
fatiguing, circuitoua route which the Israelites look ? But it 
becomes a necessary route to nearly all who would reach the 
hearenly state. The nearest is always attended with moat 
danger. It is comparatively easy to furnish the understanding 
with truth. There is a certain sublimity connected with 
spiritual truths, a feeling of elation and superiority, which is 
re&esliing to indulge in, and which makes even controversy ft 
matter of chief delight. The good of charity is very likely to 
be overlooked in a warfare and division about truths. These 
are our spiritual FhiUstines, in the Kadesh-Bamea of the soul. 
Hence it was tliat when the Israelites arrived here, they were 
brought into grievous temptations, fell into strife and eonten- 
tM»i among themselves, and had to turn directly out and down 
from their course to a farofi* region by the Red Sea! 

Thus it is ever with man. It is especially so with those who 
are most enlightened in spiritual things, and who will compose 
that more glorious church of the future, which will be known 
as the " New Jerusalem." l,^ij^ak not here of any sectarian 
or eccleGiastical establishments, but of all those, wherevw 
tbey may be, who will see the light which is soon to dawn 
more fully upon the world, and who will come into distinct 
spiritual associations. The people of this church will be mora 
exposed to spiritual temptations, from the very plane of life and 
tltanght they will bs in. And by the aid of so much truth, and 
BO many fine discrimlDations, they will be able to see the 
{Htmaised land, as it was seen by the spies, and almost entered 
upon by the Israelites at Kadesh. The spiritual understanding 
can do a great d«al in this matter. But oh ! how much harder 
it is to practise I — to be fully true to our own ideal! And 
what a danger there is of mistaking our own ideal for our own 
alatel 

Aai now let us not* another remaAable fact va <biA «v^en^ 
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ence of the Israelites. It is singularlj true in reference to 
their journey, that nearly the whole of the forty years was con- 
sumed after they had arrived at Eladesh-Bamea, on the very 
borders of the promised land. Thus it is written — " And the 
space in which we came from Kadesh-Bamea, until we were 
come over the brook Zered, was thirty and eight years ; until 
all the generations of the men of war were wasted out from 
among the host, as the Lord sware unto them." (JDeut, 2 : 14.) 
This, then, is certainly a most important period in the regen- 
erating life. From the time the spies were sent forth, that 
is, from the time when we begin to see evils in our unre- 
newed nature with a truly spiritual eye, and to be concerned 
about them, to the time when we are ready to go bravely on 
and enter into Canaan, is within two or three years of the 
whole time of the journey ! During all this time, or through 
all this state, which may be longer or shorter with different 
individuals, we are really beating about in the wilderness, 
making little or no progress in a direct line ; on the contrary, 
experiencing temporary and apparent retrogressions, going 
back and forth, from which we only recover by a multitude of 
temptations, difficulties, and trials ! ^ How oft did they pre- 
▼oke Him in the wilderness, r^^^ grieve Him in the deserl! 
Yea, they turned hack and tempted Grod, and limited the Holy 
One of Israel." {Psalm, 78 : 40, 41.) And yet the trutfi 10, 
these seasons when we appear to ottrselves to retrograde are 
frequently seasons of progression — disorderly progresskifi; 
they are necessary to the strengthening of the good we have 
acquired, to the confirming and enlivening of truths. The 
danger is in going too fast; we get puffed up with certain 
attainments which lie truly more in the understanding than in 
the will ; wc begin to think we are growing better, and it may 
be that we are ; but then it is that we suddenly find oarselvea 
turned back — humiliated, even from E^adesh to the border of 
the Red Sea ; — and from thence into many irregolaritiea of 
temper, disposition, and conduct, in the vast, untrodden wildor- 
aesa of the yet uncultivated soul. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE UNKNOWN PATHS. 

"JFoT God nnfoldB by slow degrees 
The parport of hie deep deen«a, 
Sheiij OTcry honr a clearer light 
Id aid of our defective sight, 
And Bpreads at length before the loul, 
A benutifal and perfect whole, 
Which biuj man's inTentive brain 
ToiU to anlicipale in vain." — Cawper. 

Tbb paths of our life are not only wiitding and iabyrinlhie, 
both in the natural and the spiritual sense, but ibey are moat 
wttxpected, atid/urthett from ovr thoughts. We find oureelTes 
in atnaticos, Irequently, which we never could hare dreamed 
of preriously, and which we Bhrink from with a sense of dread 
Mtd of utter unfitness. This also is of the Divine Providence, 
vhidi is the beat acquainted with the slate of every one. It 
sbould ever be remembered that the whole ai Providence with 
OS baa reference to etemitj ; — to that state of life which we 
can attain ta in this world, which is the ground or basis of our 
nasAortal life ; — and to that lue also which we can be best 
fitted to perform ; — in short, to that highest possible station of 
life, usefulness, and happiness, which we can be brought to in 
dte eternal world. 

It is for this purpose that the spiritually blind are led about 
and instructed, and brought into ways and paths which tbey 
knew not, and that the whole of this hfe is frequently a wonder 
and a mystery to us. Who bath not reflected on it? To a 
contemplative mind it ia perhaps the great subject of the most 
interior thought. And even with the frivolous and tbougbtlei&i 
20 
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there are times ivhen the thick coveriDgs of sense and nature 
seem broken through, — when thoughts arise and feelings exist 
as to all the solemnity and significance of life. What is it — 
they say to themselves — that has brought me here? — that 
has made me who I am, and what I am ? And even as IsaaCy 
who went out into the field towards evening to meditate, 
evening signifying an obscure state of the mind, so these souls 
who for the most part are so thoroughly immersed in the world, 
have their evening hours of calmer and deeper meditation- 
^' Oh ! what is life ? and what is human destiny ? and what is 
all this toil and trouble for ? " And " who will show us any 
good ? " These are questions which are not easily put 
off, nor are they easily answered except from a stand- 
point of divine, interior truth. Only eternity can answer 
these questions. In the light only of that great and incompre- 
hensible life which we must all live, and which cannot in one 
of its least issues be trusted to us, but to Him only who is 
infmite and eternal himself, can tlus problem be fully solved, 
and this mystery enlightened. Here the blindness is struck 
from our eyes. We do not, indeed, see the ways in which we 
are led, nor, specifically, the end to which we are led ; but we 
know that it is a good end, nay, the best end ; and that every 
path in which we are so providentially conducted, is a path 
either direct or circuitous, to the nearest attainment of that 
divine good. 

Let us remember that we are journeying through a wilder- 
ness. There are many things that make it so, but primarily, 
only one. That is. Sin. We should not be so blinded were it 
not for our evils. The way would be plain before us, and the 
paths pleasant But by the Fall of man from his innocent 
state, he has closed up those spiritual perceptions which most 
properly belong to him, and which, in a true state, would be 
his distinguishing characteristic; so that he cannot know ao 
well what is his destiny, nor can he be so easily led into it 
Hence we are often anxious about maxkj things wiiioby if we 
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ooakE tnilj tee, fonn no direct part of the doings of God wilh 
m here, and are only pennitted us as a meana of gratifying 
oar perverse inclinations for awhile, and which we cannot be 
turned from without violence offered to our freedom. The Lord 
is kind to us even in our waywardness. He can do nothing far 
D8 in a state of non-freedom ; for what we might be forced to 
in such a stale, would not abide when the unnatural force was 
withdrawn. And He must keep us forever free, nor will it do 
to enlighten our blindness too suddenly. For, in a slate of evil, 
if b J a supernatural light which might easily enough be given, 
we could be made to see tlie end to which the Lord was con- 
ducting us, we should many times quarrel with il, and turn 
from it with loathing and horror. Our own evils would not 
appreciate the good held out to us, and we should strive all the 
more hardly against the Divine Providence. This would be 
particularly the case wilh such merely natural men as doated 
oa riches and honors, and from whom it might be necessary, 
for their Bpiritaal good, to strip them away. Therefore we are 
led blindly. And gently — oh, how tenderly, we are conducted 
over the rough places, and through the winding ways of this 
maze of human life, tilt hy and by, if we are capable of being 
brought 90 far on in this life. He makes darkness light before 
OS, and crooked things straight 

It should be observed here, that it is a distinct hw of the 
Divine Providence, that we should not see it beforehand, but 
that we should look back and see it. If we could see it before, 
as already remarked, we should be constantly interfering with 
oor own wills agwist iL But still, that we may know there is 
a Providence, we are permitted to look back and see it, and oh, 
Ik>w wonderfully ! Perhaps there is not a religious, contem- 
j4ative person living, who cannot look back upon his past life, 
and see some one or many Instances where the guiding hand of 
the Lord is very apparent to his spiritual mind, and in cases 
perhaps where at the time it looked dark and adverse to him. 
-He would have grasped Uie seeming good if he could h«.<(« 
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grasped it. He planned for it wisely, and worked diligently. 
But another hand unknown to him was in the work, and he 
was not permitted to seize the prize. By and by he begins 
himself to see that it would not have been good for him ; he is 
thankful to heaven that it did not so occur; but how much 
higher than any mere earthly good, and how much further ex- 
tending, is the Divine Providence in all such leadings ! 

It cannot be too deeply impressed upon the mind, that there is 
not even any earthly good granted for its own sake alone, bat 
that the whole dispensation, whether of riches, or honor, or 
health, or sickness, or poverty, or disgrace, has an inevitable 
connection with, and reference to, the spiritual and final state 
of the subject of it. It must be so, differently as the men of 
the world may calculate. It is so from the very intimate con- 
nection of all spiritual and all natural things in the constitution 
and course of the universe. It is not an arbitrary, but a phOo- 
sophical connection ; although there are many personal and 
invisible agencies employed in effecting these dispensations of 
the 'Infinite, and our own freedom is largely concerned in the 
whole of it. 

The contemplation of this one truth will solve a thousand 
problems concerning our earthly life ; for it is not the tmth 
alone, and the good which we receive, but the earthly circom- 
stances which are the means of leading us to that truth and 
good, which form an interesting and highly important part of the 
Divine dealings towards us. The spiritual destitution into 
which the world is brought has created a great deal of bodily 
destitution, and our natural evils are the outbirths and conse- 
quences of our spiritual evils. Hence the wilderness of life is 
so dense and dark, not only as it regards spiritual truth and 
good, but in reference to those material conditions and seem- 
ingly untoward circumstances in which we are immersed in our 
struggles afler a temporary subsistence. But the troth is, in 
every one of those conditions there is a providence no less di- 
rect and manifest in reference to eternal ends, than in ikne more 
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iauaediBte spiritual appliacces of good aod tmtb to the heart. 
It is in fact frequently more manifest, bow we are led to divioe 
and ■{nritual things from what we call worldly circumatancea, 
Iban it b freqneotly with the more direct applications of truth to 
tbe mind. For in the me case the meant are visible, in the 
other, invisible. Worldly conditions are indeed many times a 
hindrance to dinet spiritual culture, because we are not yet 
capable of such direct leading; because there are many things 
jtA to be adjusted in order to it ; but who can doubt that they 
have itwariaUy a good tendency, and the most intimate connec- 
tion with spiritual states ? Frequently this truth is very appar- 
ent In cases of adversity and calamity, for instance. 

"It Mxaetimea happens," saye a good observer of these 
changes, " that in the course of Divine Providence, when iho 
mind of man, in the commeucement of his regeneration, b^ios 
to be open to eternal views, his woridly supports are taken 
&om him, sometimes gradually, sometimes suddeuly, and with 
apparent violence, that he may learn to look upwards, and to 
find his suppml in the Lord alcme ; to disentangle his affec^ons 
&<nn the world, and to break all their bonds and afiinities. 
This, at first, proves a severe trial to the new convert, who will 
often shrink during his passage through the wilderness, aud 
will look back with regret to the sensual delights of Egyptian 
bondage. During this state, were the days of his worldly pnw 
parity to return, his worldly affections, which are to be subdued, 
woald return with them; he is therefore kept in straitness 
gf various kinds. Still, worldly means are allowed for neces- 
sities, in various unexpected forms ; a stranger hand will some- 
lanes, like the raven, bring him food ; he will at times discover 
the Divine Providence that brings him manna from heaven i<xe 
his mental support, which he will loathe at times, and sigh for 
quails. When he falls into company with worldly minds, he \b 
sometimes shocked and disappointed, and sometimes won over 
to his former delights ; but in proportion as his spiritual mind 
is strengthened by privations, outward trials, and inward 
20« 
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temptations, he blends with the world with less danger, can 
treat its levities and amusements which are not criminal, as 
children's play, reserving to himself his hidden satisfactions, 
which he feeds on, and ventures to impart only at prudent in- 
tervals. A ray of worldly prosperity which would before 
have dinmied the light of his spiritual mind, and darkened its 
views, may now serve to make them more luminous, by re- 
moving the shade of worldly cares and anxieties, from which 
the freed spirit, disencumbered, takes a wider range ; the ele- 
vated affections are at length instinctively taught, as is fabled 
of the bird of paradise, to live on the wing ; there is now no 
danger of their settling on earth. The divine favors, in the 
spiritual or natural form, are like grapes and figs from the 
promised land, and the triumphs of the humble regenerate 
mina are those of gratitude and tears." * 

Such are some of the mystic paths through which we are led, 
and their nature and tendency. But there is only one thing, 
perhaps, which could thorotighly and fuUy convince us of this 
amazing and particular providence of the Lord. That is a sight 
of our past life, — the ways that we really have been in, — the 
paths we have travelled, — and the thousand places where was 
made necessary the interference of the Divine hand, to keep us 
from that course and that danger, which, if lefl to ourselves, 
would long ago have whelmed us in destruction. Could that 
map of our past life be spread out before us, so that we coaM 
see just how we have been guided, how blind we were in onr- 
selves, and what stops, and what passes, what precipices, and 
what fearful heights and deptlis we have been upon and dwelt 
in through all that wilderness, then we should confess, with an 
overwhelming power, to the truth of the Divine Providence. 

And now, it is according to all pur best reason, and to the 
best revelations on this subject, that we shaU^ after death, be 
favored with that sight. We shall see and own the IMvine 
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guidance. There is a c&se described by Swedenborg in the 
fbllowiDg language. 

" There was a certain one who had confirmed himself in 
thiB, that nothing was of (he Divine ProTidence, but that all 
tfaiags were of human prudence, and also from fortune and 
chance. When he came into the other life, he continued there 
his former life as all are wont lo do ; he inquired out and also 
imbibed all things, even magical artifices, which he supposed 
might be serviceable to him, and by wliicb he might provide for 
himself, that of himself he might find satisfaction. He was 
amongst the evil, subtle spirits. Afterwards the same spirit 
was reduced to the slate of his infancj'; and it was shown by the 
Lord to Ihe angels, what his quality was at that time, and also 
then what was the quality of his future life, which was fore- 
seen, and that each of the things of his life had been under the 
Lord's guidance, and that otherwise he would have plunged 
himself into the most grievous hell, if there had been even the 
least cessation of the continual providence of the Lord. He 
was also asked whether he ever thought about eternal life ; be 
said that be did not believe it, and that he hod rejected eveiy 
thing of that sort, by reason that he saw so much confusion, 
that the righteous suffered, and the wicked gloried, with other 
things of a similar kind. And he was in the utmost amaze- 
ment when he perceived that he lived afler death." (A. 
C. 6484.) 

Sacb, nadimbtedly, will be the surprise of many a one. 
We have not that faith in the future life that we might have, 
and we little reflect upon the leadings of Providence in refer* 
ence to it. But our eternity is at stake. It depends upon ns 
bow we will form and fashion that eternity. And there is one 
thing to be done, if we would be led through this wilderness 
world aright Give up our own will 1 Make that sacrifice, at 
any cost, for the Lord cannot lead a self-vrilled soul beside the 
■till waters and in the paths of righteousness to heaven. But 
He leadeth those who will be led by Him. This is not only 
religions truth, but it is truth such as all may see. There is a 
great deal of cant expended upon this subject, but we need 
take DO views but those which are sanctioned by the most 
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practical and thorough philosophy. We maj rest assured that 
it is the simplest and suhlimest of all wisdom to surrender 
every thing at His discretion ; — to feel ourselves that we have 
no will hut that which is given us from Him, and which is dis- 
coverahle in all our circumstances, and in every condition in 
which we may he brought — to do the present thing well, and 
trust to Him for the results. O, eternity ! eternity ! How 
little are all the fleeting things of time, put in such a compari- 
son as this ! Be willing to die — to be flayed alive — or to 
drag out the most miserable existence that can be inflicted upon 
man, if so be the Divine Will — if it be necessary to exalt ns 
in the heavenly state. And let us remember that some of the 
best souls are tried in this way, to make them still more perfect. 
And many escape, because it is foreseen that such trial would, 
be useless. There are many who are so thoroughly natural, so 
in love with self and the world, that such sufferings, instead of 
humbling and softening them, would only make them more 
irritable and rebellious. The same fire that softens the wax, 
hardens the brick. Therefore they are treated in another way, — 
are permitted to have wealth, and honors^ and aggrandizement, 
here in the world, to keep them in that best state, which may only 
be the lowest natural, which they are capable of attaining. Like 
fretful and uneasy children, they are allowed these playthings to 
keep them stilL But there are others who can not only enr 
dure, but will be highly exalted and spiritualized by sufferings.. 
Our Lord himself was only perfected in his natural humaniQr 
by means of suffering ; and if there %$ a capacity in any one 
which cannot be improved and brought out but by these seTerer 
methods, then the Divine Mercy will not shrink from the work^ 
and the Divine Wisdom has all means at command, to carry it 
forward to its utmost completion. And the sooner we sur- 
render the better. We delay the work, and protract the 
suffering, many times, by this resistance on our part. It ia the 
wiU that the Lord is after. Give him that Place yoor ri^ 
hand m his, for Him to lead you as a little child, and the soffier- 
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ing will be diminiBbed a thousand-fold, nay, perhaps broaghtto 
B speedy termination ; for it is the whole object of it to subdue 
and breal down this evil life of nature, and make that spiritual 
which before was only natural ; or rather, to make it spiritual- 
natural, — to bring the whole man in conformity to divine 
order, and thus to confer upon us an eternal blessing. When 
this is accomplished, there is no furllier need oi any Buffering 
or conflict. The way ia dark, and long too, frequently, because 
our wills are evil. We can shorten it immenseli/ by immediate 
narender. The paths are devious and perplexing because we 
are yet in the wilderness. But as we perfect and regenerate, 
and attain more to the state of the nngels, the paths will not 
^pear so dubious and uncertain, bul become manifestly the 
plain way of the Father's will. This is clearly taught in these 
words of the Lord. " I will make darkness light before thee, 
and crooked things straighL" Our whole mind will be illumin- 
ated by the Divine Truth, and the crooked, zigzag road of the 
evil of ignorance will give place to that which leads straight- 
way to the heavenly city. Thus it i-t written of the journey of 
the IsraeUles. "They wandered in the wilderness in a soli- 
tary way ; they found no city to dwell in. Hungry and thirs^, 
their soul fainted in them. Then they cried unto the Lord in 
their tronble, and He deUvcred tliem out of their distresses. And 
He led them forth by the right way, that they might go to a 
city of habitation. Oh ! that men would praise the Lord for 
hia goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men." (fto/m, 107: 4r-8.> 

Such, then, is the issue of the journey. It is a mystical, 
spiritual journey, which every pilgrim to the heavenly Canaan 
is taking, and countless foes and hindrances exist hy the way. 
The prayer should ever be with the Psalmist ; — " Lead me in 
a plain path, because of mine enemies," — invisible, spiritual 
enemies, direst foes to the soul's peace. 

How great will be the surprise, when we stand upon the 
hills and plains of the immortal country, to look back with our 
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fellow travellers, and see how yariously we hare been led f 
One has come up through a world of tribulation, amid tempta- 
tions and anguish enough to have almost sunk him in despair ; 
another, through scenes of turmoil and difficulty, and bodily 
discomforts all his hfe long ; another, through spiritual trials 
which have almost broken his nature, nay, quite broken the 
perverted nature of his own unregenerate heart ; another, 
through more prosperous circumstances, so far as the earth-life 
is concerned, but has not, perhaps, attained so high a place in 
the celestial kingdom; another, by the very means of his 
wealth, by the good he has done with it, has come to inherit 
those riches which are imperishable and ever-increasing ; and 
all — all conducted through paths of mystery and ways un- 
known to them, till the blindness has clearly gone from their 
eyes, and the light of eternity shines over all the past, and 
covers them with glory, and assures them for eternal ages to 
come. Well — pray God that it may be so. And what, now, 
are all the sufferings of time ? What are all our repinings and 
murmurings by the way ? The Lord has numbered all our 
sorrows, and counted every tear, and precious, far more pre- 
cious than the heaps of gold which others have been suffered 
to accumulate, He has enriched our spiritual nature with every 
necessary good, and there, in the land of eternity, spread a 
heaven of glory and magnificence around us. We shall there 
look back upon this whole track of time, and see that there was 
no other path through which we could have been so safely led. 
And through that — winding and circuitous, and dark and un- 
certain and painful as it was, the poor blind man was led, and 
saved from a thousand pitfaUs by Him only who could see. 
At last the prayer — " Lord, that I may receive my sight : " — 
and lo ! He makes darkness light before us, and crooked things 
straight. Now we may progress forever and ever, with an 
assured and enlightened footstep. For we have but begun the 
journey here. We have passed through the wilderness. We 
have entered the heavenly Canaan; and there still, but not in 
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ooodict, not in darkneBs, the Lord is ever with as t 
09 through the heavenly mansions, and abroad through the 
vast stretching fields and glories of eternity, forever perfecting, 
forever increasing in lore, and purity, and happiness, — pursu- 
ing Uill those paths of immortality which lead forever upward, 
to holier visions and diviner joys. 



CHAPTER X. 

VIEW FROM MOUNT PISGAH. 

"On Pisgah's height the aged prophet stood, 
And viewed the extended scene. Fair Canaan's land, 
Judah and Gilead, to the utmost sea, 
Outstretching unto Zoar, in richness and 
In beauty filled the eve, but not to him 
Was promise of the blessing. He should see, 
But not inherit. So to man, proud man, 
Perched high upon an eminence of faith, 
Gleaming afar in visioned intellect. 
Raj out the unspoken glories ; rapt he stands. 
Admires, exults, and spies the heaven beyond. 
Then sinks into himself, and weaves his shroud 
For blindness and for death.'' — Landerf. 

There is one elevation of so peculiar a character in our 
regenerate experience, as to demand particular attention. It 
is an elevation of a purely mental nature, and so entrancing 
and glorious, and withal so deceptive, that we must not fail to 
comprehend it thoroughly. And this too is graphically de- 
scribed in the Divine Word. It is found in the experience of 
Moses. It is familiar knowledge with every student of the 
Bible, that this distinguished lawgiver and leader of Israel, 
whawas at the head of all their hosts, who led them forth 
from Egypt amid many wonders and miracles, and was with 
them in the wilderness, leading, guiding, instructing, was not 
himself permitted to enter into Canaan. But the interior^ 
Mpiritual lesson intended to be conveyed by this, has not yet 
fully dawned upon the understandings of many. So particular, 
indeed, is the Divine Providence in the lesson conveyed by this 
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great piece of hiatory, tliat it was speciaUy ordered that none 
bnt Caleb and Josbua, of all the men of war that came out of 
Egypt, should find iheir way to the promised land. But yet 
unto Moses, and to him alone, was granted the privilege of sm- 
iny the land, in its whole hroad extent, from the top of Mount 
Nebo, the highest summit of PLsgali. Others saw it as they 
approached its borders, — the spies, for instance, who were 
sent forth lo explore it ; but no one but Moses was permitted 
to have this broad and entire view of it. And for this he was 
expressly brought to this high elevation, being commanded to 
go there for the purpose. The meaning is to be found in the 
repre»entattce character of !A[oses, and in tliat stage of the re- 
generate life which M here signified. Moses was the inspired 
Lawgiver of the Israelites ; and as such, represents the Uivine 
Truth instructing and guiding, but not in action or in combat ; 
and l>efore truths can bo of any effect in securing heaven for 
OS, there must be this combat against evils. Tiiere was indeed 
some warfare against eviis, in tlic joiirneyings through the wil- 
derness, but it related chiefly to a more external slate, — lo a 
state of reformation rather than regeneration ; or lo regenera- 
tion of the understanding rather than the will: regeneration 
more fully and property commences afler the passage over 
Jordan : hence it was that Moses, the Jewish lawgiver, waa 
full of instruction for ihe understanding, gave all laws and 
regulations for the people, instituted all the particulars in the 
mnlUtudinous ceremonial service, but could not himself lead 
them into Canaan. For this purjrase a Josltua was necessary, 
who represents Truth combating, and routing the enemies of 
tiie land. Hence, as soon as lie arrived witliin the country, 
there appeared an angel unto him with a. drawn iword in his 
hand. (Joih. 6 : 13.) His mission was to expel the Canaan- 
ilee. Afler all outward enemies are conquered, and reformar 
tion has done its work in the wilderness, then there are internal 
foes to combat, signified by " the inhabitants of the land." 
Here truth in the ialellect cannot do this ; but it is of wondrous 
21 
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service in sharpening the vision, and preparing the way, and 
leading right up to the very work to be engaged in : thence it 
was that Moses, so pre-eminent in wisdom, was elevated to a 
very high mountain — went up even from the plains of Moab, 
which represents a low state of mere natural good, to the top 
of Pisgah which was over against Jericho, — a city on the bor- 
ders of the promised land. All this signified the near approach 
to the heavenly Canaan. But he did not abide there. Ha 
merely went up to see the country, as it lay outstretched be- 
fore him in all its grandeur, and to die there. Alas! how 
strikingly it prefigures the power of truth to elevate the under- 
standing and quicken the intellect, and to see, on many and 
many a time, the glories which burst upon the spiritual vision, 
when the will, not being in the love of that tinith, cannot abide 
there, and too frequently dies there ! It is expressly stated in 
the Divine Word, that neither Moses nor Aaron should enter 
the promised land, because of a strife at the waters of Kadesh, 
and because they sanctified not the Lord in the midst of the 
children of Israel. That is, because of a contention about 
truths, and because of an omission to make that truth holy by 
an indwelling principle of good. This cannot be done by any 
mere temporal elevations, ever so high and exciting, of the 
powers of the spiritual man ; and hence it was that of all the 
men of war that came out of Kg^'pt, none save Caleb and 
Joshua finally found admission into Canaan. They represent 
the truly spiritual principles that remain, after the whole of 
the evil natural has been thrown off in the wilderness. 

But Moses saw the land — saw it in all its extent and glory, 
for one at that distance from it. It is said that *^ the Lord 
showed it to him." The principal of Divine Grood eoti so 
quicken the understanding as to cause some temporary eleva- 
tions ; it is in fact only this that ever enables us to see the truth 
and to acknowledge it as such ; but until it is acted, and made 
enduringly spiritual, it does not abide by us, although the vis- 
ion may be full, and the prospect most extenaiTe. Thus the 
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Lord showed to Moms "all the land of Gilead, unto Dan, and 
all Naphlali, and the land of Ephraim, and Manasseti, and all 
the land of Judah, unto the utmost sea, and the south, and the 
plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar." 
{^DrMl.Si: 1-3.) And nit all the possessions of the tribes of 
Israel were thus pointed out, so all the goods and truths of the 
church are thus frequently depicted to the eye of the heliever, 
and in this state of elevation of the understanding above the 
will, the pros[iect is refreshing indeed. How much does it in- 
clude ! " This," says the Lord, " is the land which I sware 
unto Abraliam, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, i^aying, I will give 
it to thy seed." (i-. 4.) Krery possible good and truth which 
can enrich tlie celestial, spiritual, nnd natural departments of 
the human mind, — this is the pro.°pect which appears from the 
moantain lop; — "I have cnusediliec to see it with thine eyes, 
but thou sbalt not go over thither." 

How often is it verified in the mind of the believer! There 
U many a Pisgnli — many a Kebo, visited by the enthusiastic 
admirer of spiritual truths, especially such truths as are now 
revealed for the New Jerusalem : and it is a part of the dispen- 
sations of Mercy, that we should thus be capable of interior 
elevation even above what we tind it possible to practice. It 
is a peculiarity of life introduced into human capacity after the 
Fall. Before that, the men of the first church, according to 
8wedenborg, received divine truths hy an interna! way, into the 
good of their will, and through that into ilie truth of the under- 
standing; and whatever was thus received was immediately 
reduced to life and practice. Hence they received no more 
tmih titan what was united with the good that was in them. 
Such continued to he the state of man till the period of his fall, 
wlien the will, in process of time, became so corrupted with evil, 
that if divine truth had any longer been inseminated in this 
way, it also would have become utterly corrupted, and his sal- 
vation mode impossible. He would liave perished from the 
euth. To prevent this catastrophe, a new cluirch or state of 
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humanitj was instituted with the posterity of Noah; and it was 
providentially ordained that the will principle should thence- 
forth- be separate from the intellectual, and that man should no 
longer be reformed and regenerated by the reception of good 
immediately into the will, and thence truth also, but should re- 
ceive truth first into the understanding, by w^hich the will might 
be rectified, and regeneration eflfected. This is the state of the 
world now ; we are led to good by truth, and not Hce versa ; 
hence the remarkable power of seeing so much more tnith than 
is generally reduced to life and practice. It is a provision of 
the Divine JMercy. If we could not, by some effort of the in- 
tellect, lift ourselves above all that pertains to the will, we 
should not, in our present corrupt state, see enough of the truth 
to enlighten the dark and deep recesses of the depraved soul, 
and to save ourselves from imminent destruction. Therefore it 
is that the spectacle is so frequently presented, of a man well 
stored and furnished with all the principles of a correct life ; 
with an intellect of shining and brilliant qualities ; who can 
even understand the most divine truths, and take delight in 
their promulgation and defence ; and yet whose life is a sad 
comment on the influence of those truths to bend the will, or 
soften the asperities of the natural man. He is indeed like a 
traveller over mountain heights. And if he be a man of taste 
and imagination, how well does the experience which he then 
undergoes illustrate the phenomena of such spiritual quicken- 
ings ! He may not only see, but feel strongly, and be entirely 
overcome by the excitement and power of the occasion. There 
is not, perhaps, a better illustmtion of the subject in hand. He 
may give way, for the time being, even to religious feelings, 
and realize within him all the glow of a most rapturous adorer. 
Powerful feeling is frequently produced by the survey of some 
vast field of natural scenery. Suppose, for instance, the man 
really stands upon some conspicuous mountain of the earth; 
and as he views outstretched before him the prospect of an al- 
most boundless vision ; — as he stands in the centre of a hori- 
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SOQ embracing earth, and sea, and eky, and all the pictureaqua 
sod surpaaeiag beauties of Nature in her grandest attire ^— 
here, for miles around him, a connection of cultivated fields and 
waving harvests ready for the reaper's hand ; — there the tow- 
ering hills and loflier mountains of a more distant scene; — and 
the thousand-fold area of diversified land, and flowing streams, 
snd scattered towns and villages, with the spires of still more 
distant cities enriching and giving interest lo the wliole pros- 
pect ; — when all this enters the mind, and impresses itself upon 
the slill more imaginative faculties, how common it is to feel 
one's self elated, and carried away with a rapture of profound 
and religious contemplation. The man tinds awakened in him 
susceptibilities which make hiro almost feel that be is equal to 
the prospect before him. He feels truly religious. He cannot 
look Dpon such a scene, and feci no rising emotions to Nature's 
God. And he makes use of the occasion, perhaps, for new and 
more profitahle reflections. He carries it all to the more sacred 
retreat of his own soul, and secretly resolves lo live, henceforth, 
in accordance with a nature more Bublimoty grand than all the 
materialism which is thus lighted up in glory around him. 

But he descends from the mountain, and meets with his fel- 
lows who live in the plain. Alas ! how ollen is it that the 
descent is made spiritually as well as naturally, and, the light 
out of mind, out of mind also all the high feelings and lofty 
thoughts which have been inspired by the scene. He descends 
to the plain level of the natural man. He mixes with alt the 
Irivolitiea of a world lying in wickedness, and instead of a sur- 
vey from the lop of a mountain, his understanding has fallen, 
and his will has fallen, mto the dark and narrow boundaries of 
sensual indulgence, and the dwellings of the unclean. 

So it is with many a beholder of the spiritual truths of the 
New Jerusalem. A vast field of vision is opened lo us here. 
Indeed, there is nothing equal to it. By this capacity in some 
men of fine parts, of tlie elevation of tlic understanding above 
the will, one may stand upon an eminence of all-conunandiog 
21" 
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survey. Oh, how great it is ! — and as he looks with mental eye 
upon the spiritual prospect spread out before him, — the vast 
realities of the eternal world, — the glories of heaven far above 
him, and the deeps of hell beneath him, — the far-off mansions 
of the eternal city, — the green pastures, the still waters, the 
fields and paradises more real and more substantial than all the 
solid materialism of the world, — the fruits of every month 
which hang upon the trees of life of every heavenly inhabitant; 
•^— and as the songs and rejoicings of that world come even now 
to his spiritual ear, and he realizes that all this is or may be 
for him, and such as him, truly it would be difficult not to feel 
strong emotions rising within the breast, which might convince 
a man that he was far, very far, from that thorough depravity 
which preys through all the natural mind. And besides all 
this, tliere is the whole system of doctrinal truths presented for 
a refreshment to the understanding. And if he be a man ca- 
pable of appreciating consistency, or revelling in the midst of 
mental beauty, then I know not of a richer banquet that can be 
spread to the intellect, than the treasure-house of such truth 
affords. For there never was so sublime a philosophy, and 
never such thorough satisfaction to all the iiitherto divided 
faculties of the human mind. What, indeed, are all the phil- 
osophies, from Plato down to the last improvements of unaided 
human science, compared with the clear, analytical and syn- 
thetical presentations of the illuminated Swedenborg? Now, 
all this is augmented a thousand-fold by being pressed into the 
service of religion, — by being sustained and systematized by 
the Word of God, — by being supported by so many consen- 
taneous and minute particulars, — and by being in every 
way such as to enlist the whole man — affection, imagination, 
thought and all, in the most stupendous and consistent system 
ever presented to the human mind. Is it any marvel that many 
are captivated ? Were it not for the greatness of the theme, 
and the life that it requires, would there not be ten thousand 
more ? These indeed ai*e the Pisgah heights of the New Jeru- 
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nlem. Whether or not we have adopted all the truths of ttiia 
spiritiuil church, these are the heights over nhich the intellect 
mnst frequenlly travel. It is here that we nre led by the 
Divine Providence, tliat from such an elevation we may view 
the country that stretches far into the promised land, — n land 
flowing with milk and honey, but which none but the faithful, 
like Caleb and Joshua, are ever permitted, to enter. We can- 
not be too thankful even for the tight of such a land. How 
stimulating it is, or may be, to all good endeavor ! What a 
prize for the ambition of immortal spirits ! And in our situ 
and dejilemenit too, to be able thus, not only to form a mere 
ideal, a sentiment, but to catch an intellectual view of so 
divinely authorized a prospect, and hold it steadily lo the mind, 
— how sliould it affect us in all our trials, in all our disappoint- 
ments, and our labors of love for one another ! Oh, it were a 
pity that we should be transported to the mountain tops only to 
die there ; — to see the glorious country beyond, and not to go 
over thither. And yet if it be all that we can atlain to in this 
part of our pilgrimage, well were il still that we should die at 
one hundred and twenty yearti, like the patriarch bcforfi us, 
with t])e " eye not dim, nor the natural force abated." (Dent. 
34 : 7.) For in this is contained a spiritual promise and 
prophecy, that if we do not abiue the knowledge we possess, 
even if we do not fully we it, the life'that remains in us will bo 
quickened and animated beyond tlie grave, and lead to the 
Canaan of heavenly rest. Yet often, even in this life, we have 
to descend from this Pisgah of faith and intellect, to fight with 
the enemies that dwell in the plain. We deceive ourselves 
with the mountain view, and are only brought to our senses 
again by the sad realily of so much to do before we can "go 
over thither," 



CHAPTER XL 

FINAL REST. 

" One of the peculiarities of the Quietists, and which undoabtedlj has 
some connection with the origin of the name, is what their writers haro 
denominated the permanent or continuous state. They sometimes denomi- 
note it the Jixed state. They do not mean by this a state which is abso- 
lutely immutable ; although, when it is once reached, it is not very likely 
to change ; but a state which is established and at rest in itself 6y a 
continuity of nature.** — Madame Guyon, 

We should fail entirely to appreciate the end to which all 
the operations of Providence were leading us, did we not 
bestow one chapter upon the great and final attainment 
** Rest for the wearj soul ! " — It is the aspiration of universal 
humanity. And if there were no other evidence, it would be 
quite sufficient to prove that the present condition of man is a 
lost and wandering one — this universal restlessness! No- 
where is repose. Everywhere is inquietude. And whither 
hath contentment fled ? What would we not give to realize in 
divine presence before us, not occasionally only, but as a con« 
stant, ever-present guest, that perfect image of Repose whidi 
artists dream of, but fail so frequently to produce ! A form and 
countenance of expressive peace ! A divine serenity I Only 
beauty can dwell with this ; and where true beauty is, there 
also is repose. It is the product of a complete life. Or rather, 
it is life itself, in that perfect harmony which is the rest of all 
its faculties even when in highest activity. Far is it from 
inaction. It is the repose of life, not of death. But how hath 
it forsaken man ! He is not at rest ; life is but a ^ fitful fever" 
with him ; and scarcely ever can it be said of him, when it is 
over, *' he sleeps well." Even in his most prosperous circum* 
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sttRces, there is, almost without an exception, a vein of dis- 
content running through all his eiperience ; the moments of 
gladness give way to the seasona of nadness ; tlip tincture of 
melancholy insinuates itself more or leas into the cup of 
human life as drank by almost every one ; and how large a 
portion of our lime U afflicted wiih that restless oppression and 
ennui wbich weighs upon (he spirits day by day. Where was 
there ever a contented man';' — one who had no desire to 
change his condition, except to progress in the Christian life 
and in the order of Providence ? No doubt, there have been 
such ; but in the present unregenerated state of the world, and 
the consequent fluctuating condition of human fortunes, there 
come times — a!as, how fi'cquent in the life of almost every 
one — when the soul, lired and burdened with its earthly cares 
and painful un congenialities, would escape with loathing from 
all present scenes, to something far off and unrealized. " Oh, 
that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I fly away and 
be at rest." (/Wm, 35 ; G.) 

But the boon is not far ofi'. The truth is, this reit that the 
Boul covets so longingly is nothing more nor less than liarmony 
of action. It is at once apparent that there can be no rest nor 
ease in discordant movements, — nothing hut chafing and dis- 
comfort : and surely none in inaction or idleness. The whole 
secret and element of happiness may be expressed in Iwo 
words — harmonious activity. There must not only be har- 
mony in ihe soul itself — in its whole siructure and organism 
— in the play of all ils parts, and the interior wilU ihe ex- 
terior, but between the soul and its outer relnlions, -^ the 
body and its surrounding.^, — and the occupations in which 
the soul engages. Also in its connection with other souls. 
Then there is rest and happiness ; jierfcct rest, and the perfect 
eoul'a joy. Such rest is never fully attained in the world. It 
may, however, be approxiniuled to, by progress in the regen- 
eiBie life. The great aim of Providence is to complete ibis 
whole circle of liarmonious movement, in the soul and out of 
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the soul. It is only completed in eternity. There it will be 
found that the true rest takes its rise from the centre and 
spreads to the circumference. Perfect individual regeneration, 
a consequent harmonious outward world, congenial minds in 
association, and a multitude of agreeable pursuits and pastimes, 
varying incessantly with the ever-varying wants of the souL 
Such is the heavenly rest. Such is the souFs Sabbath. In 
the natural world, of course it can be only partially realized. 
Much as we may perfect and harmonize our spirits, we cannol 
throw off this load of materiality. We cannot rise fully above 
the discomforts of the outward world. The very best of souls 
may sink into occasional depressions, and give way to coo- 
suming anxieties. But with only ordinary spiritual attainments, 
the burden is far more discouraging. Ah ! truly, external 
things do liave almost a superhuman power to throw the 
whole nature out of balance, and heap up discomfiture like a 
flood. But the question we have to put is — Would they have 
this power, if the soul itself was in the high attitude of life it 
should be in, or is capable of attaining ? It is a secret yet but 
little known and appreciated, how much a purely spiritual 
power can overcome the annoyances of the outward world. I 
will not say that it is miraculous, but that it approaches to the 
miraculous. Else why is it that the very flames of martyr- 
dom, — the fierce destruction which, in ordinary circumstanoefl^ 
racks the whole body with keenest torture, is deprived of all 
its power to torment, and is only attended with unspeakable 
pleasure in the soul? Unless there was a power in the 
heavens, of spiritual life and joy, to interfuse into such a soul 
at such a time, and thence into the very body, could the stake 
and the faggot be spoiled of all their power to hurt ? But the 
testimony is better than this, for the very faces of the angels 
themselves have been seen at such times, and their gladn^m 
and triumph added to the triumph of the victim. And who 
does not know what moments of intense excitement can do^ 
even in ordinary life, towards banishing all oonscionaness ef 
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[Mun ? ** But tbese are exceptions," saya ooe, " to the common, 
ererj -day experience." Yes, but they revenl the law; they 
fhow that the spirit can triumph over the worst physical 
eircnnuiances, — that there is a fountain of power that can be 
and ia made efficient, to infuse gladness, and trust, and victory, 
into the upright «>ul, over all the power of the enemy. Now, 
therefore, it is but a fair inference that this fountain may 
be made to flow into human life in its ordinary circumstances, 
with the most marked and successful experience. And it doea 
S0> Christian experience is enough to assure us ; the history 
of the faithful b enough to put it beyond doubt, that, aside 
fttna these extraordinary examples, the Spirit that supports us 
— that enliTcns us through all, is a " spirit of power and of 
might," — a ** Comforter " indeed, which can put tar away the 
ctU and feeble life of the merely natural man, and impart to 
the soul something of its own heavenly supremacy. 

And besides all this, so evident it is that it is the mind that 
does all, or nearly all, and that this alone is capable of rising 
superior to all its circumstances and to be happy in spite of 
them, that it is only necessary to refer to certain natural or ht' 
rttUiarjf phenomena, where, in certain well-built and happily 
attempered men, who have no particular religious supports, 
there is a cheerfulness and buoyancy preserved through the 
most embarrassing experience. Contrast them, for inslance, 
with certain others of an opposite make. And in their com- 
mon, wwldly circumstances, while the one would go downcast 
and discouraged, plunged in trouble, and letting bis pecuniary 
misfortunes extract from him ail the sweet peace and comfort 
of hia mind, the other would live through continual embarrass- 
ment — debt upon debt, with no ability to pay, overwhelming 
him all the time, and yet, by this gift of a buoyant and cheer- 
ful nature, or, call it if you please a careless nature, lie passes 
merrily through the whole of it — it is almost impossible to 
cast him down — and he manages to muntain himself as freely 
and blithely as a bird of song through the air. Kow, what 
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nature does for some men, it is the pro\nnce of religion to da 
upon a more exalted scale. Such facts show that it is all in 
the mind, or at least very gi^atlj, and may be altogether so, 
whether a man will be miserable or happy. Say, if you please, 
that it is very much in the body, and in the circulating fluids ; 
in health and a good digestion : it is granted most cheerfully : 
and with all due credit to the bile, the spleen, and the stomachy 
we can readily appreciate how the mutterings of such a rising 
host as too often appears in some haggard son of dyspepsia, 
are enough, like the touch of IthurieVs spear, to put to flight a 
world of comforters, charm they ever so wisely, and in the 
name of religion. But, aside from the reflection that such an 
array of bodily invaders is too often induced by mental foes 
and diseases, there is still the truth that mere animal happiness 
is but a small part of human enjoyment, and that all bodily 
delights and outward things are nothing for conscious, rational 
satisfaction, only so far as they aflect the mind. A man may 
have ever so healthy and harmonic a body, yet if he has a 
mind disposed to melancholy and the dark side of things, be 
will turn every pleasure into insipidity, see a lion in every 
prosperous way, and infringe even upon his bodily health and 
comfort by this cheerless tendency to the lower regions of the 
soul. 

And, truth to say, it is such, that is, the spiritually diseased, 
and not those who are surrounded with external, worldly an* 
noyances, who are most disposed to the literal sense and a^pi^ 
ration of the Psalmist — " Oh that I had wings like a dove I 
for then would I fly away and be at rest" They think Aey 
can find rest by escape from external inconveniences. They 
do not mistrust that the chief trouble is in their own souls, and 
that if these souls were right, external things would have 
scarcely any power to harm them. 

Let us not be stoical here. We realize too painfully that 
man has a body, has senses to be gratified, lives in an external 
world, and has frequently several dependent on him and iitS 
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means and labors for support. A man must be a block, a 
stone, not to feel this. And the cases are frequently severe 
and hard to be borne, it ia not in ilie power of any religion 
to administer perfect peace for any gient length of time, under 
such extreme circumstances, for n man cannot live as a pure 
^rit in this natural world. But then, there are two consider- 
ations which come in here : one is, that this very deficiency 
and discord in the exlemal world has had its origin ia the 
tpiriti of men ; if not in the individual, in llie ancestry ; and 
the vorld in general cannot flee from this without fleeing from 
those spiritual slates which are the cause of all the poverty 
and discord of the external conditions. Another is, that with 
the individual frequently, there is more of a correspondence 
between his internal state nnd extei'nal condition, than he is 
apt to imagine. And when, as is ot^n the case, the corres* 
pondence is not such as exists in the heavens and hells, that is, 
a perfect representation in exteriors, of the internal state of 
/ the truth lliat the external condi- 
internal slate requires, for the regen- 
nnections of the individual. It may 
be difficult for us to believe this truth, but a moment's retleetion 
may convince us. It is true from the vety ntceuities of the 
Divine Love and Wisdom. God, being infinite in Ins perfeo- 
ti«is, can do nothing else, and permit nothing else, but what 
baa a relation to the highest good of every one ; and that good 
U the life eternal of the soul. It is an optimism which con- 
oects all things into one grand syslem, material and spiritual, 
timal and eternal. Not a single particular can be left out, not 
a hair of the head can perish. 

Now therefore, while under the power of these external 
afflictions, a true spiritual philosophy will, in proportion to a 
true discernment and a regenerate ability, turn them all into 
discoverable means for the soul's best possible welfare. This 
alone would Ughten their weight in a great measure, and lessen 
tbe diipoulion to flee from them. The soul would rest in them, 
22 
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or make itself much more contented than it does, while thej 
were all working out their providential mission. 

But the truth is, with those who are regenerating, it is nol 
outward circumstances, not worldly things, but spiritual tenqtUh' 
tions and combats which are felt to be most annoying, althoiigh 
the source of the annoyance may be oftentimes unsuspected. 
And in a more interior sense than is commonly dreamed o^ it 
is not literally to fly away from one's present position — from 
present surroundings ; alas I the evil is in himself; and he may 
exclaim with the utmost truthfulness — 

" Me miserable ! which way shall I fly ? 
Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ! *' 

The object is to escape from the hell within. By taking 
wings like a dove, we may do it. That is, by an elevation into 
the superior regions of spiritual light, we may at first look down 
into the dark and guilty caverns of the soul, and the all-reveal- 
ing truth will point out the way of escape. To fly away and 
be at rest is thus to be delivered from those temptations and 
infestations of evil spirits which cause all the unrest and tor- 
ment But that those spoken of in tliis connection of the 
Psalmist had as yet no hope of deliverance, is signified by the 
words that immediately follow : — <' Oh, that I had wings like a 
dove ! for then would I fly away and be at rest. Lo ! iktn 
wovM I wander' far off^ and remain in the trildemess. I would 
hasten my escape from the windy storm and tempest" To 
remain in the wilderness is yet to linger in the state of evil 
which causes the unrest And this is the inevitable conditioa 
of every soul who aspires to that high and heavenly blessing 
consequent upon the New Birth, and the final completion of its 
life in the soul. We would " hasten " from the unrest — be 
quickly delivered from the " windy storm and tempest" — and 
many are the impulses which stir and agitate the mind, aod 
move it at times to noble resolutions. We are impatient for 
the promised deliverance. But we still linger in the ^ wilder- 
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tarn." This is lh« lot of all human advancement. It can 
never be sudden, but graduaL Oar evils are too many and 
loo heavy, and they drag upon the wings nhich would bear us 
sway to the regions of bliss. So it was with the Lord himself. 
"The child i^w, and waxed strong in spirit, and was in tlie 
dettrU [or wilderness] till the duy of his showing unto Israel.'* 
(Lvie, 1 : 80.) That is, his humanity wns yet in a stale of lit- 
tie comparative life, from Ihe abounding evils of the hereditary 
nature. It is also said of the New Jerusalem, that, on its first 
descent from heaven to earth, " the woman fled into the wilder- 
netti" signifying its small and feeble stnte, and its dwelling 
with those who are not in truth, because not in good. So also 
of the forty years' journey of the Israelites. 

But there is n rest. The wings of the lieavenly dove are 
abundantly sufficient to bear us away above all earthly obstruc- 
titms, 80 that we no more flag, no more falter, but reach in tri- 
nmph the mounlnins of peace. This is signified by the dove 
that went out from the ark of Noah. She at first " found no 
«*t for the sole of her foot, and she returned unlo him into the 
aA" The reason was, the yet abounding falsities and eviia of 
the natural man, and the tumultuous state thereby induced. 
Nothing of good and truth could as yet take root in the mind. - 
Although much instruction may be imparted in such a state. 
And much truth received into the understanding, yet if falsities 
abound, and evib still prevail, the truth can only gain a super- 
fidal entrance, having no good to support it, and there is thence 
produced a necessary turbulence, unrest, and dissatisfaction 
with one's self. The very evils of ihc heart, being brought in 
eootact with BO much truth, are quickened into a mutinous and 
rebellious state, spreading gloom and discontent through all the 
regions of the soul. Then it is that the true spiritual aspira* 
tioa begins to escape from us. Then it is that one would fly 
(nun one's self. Then it is that self-condemnation, spiritual 
nwMH, and a Ihonsand hypochondriac emotions, exist to plague 
th« soul ; and in the mistake sometimes of the real causes, the 
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person would mainly seek a change of his circumstances. He 
knows not what to do with himself. But now it is that the 
Lord's spirit is doing its work with him. It is spiritual convic- 
tion which is causing all this disturbance. And he must not 
expect a too hasty delivei^ance from the windy storm and tem- 
pest, but be content to remain in the wilderness for a while, if 
he is only travelling with all i>ossible speed through it. 

But there is, we say, a rest ;— a holy Sabbath of the soul ;— 
and this is indicated by the seven days which the dove i*emsuned 
in the ark, after the waters abated, when she was again sent 
forth, and " returned not again any more." By this is repre- 
sented a state of liberty from all the lusts and fallacies of the 
natuml man ; when tlie true rest is found, and the true peace 
secured. 

It is also indicated by the rest of the seventh day, after the 
six days of creation. That these days or periods are spirituallj 
to be understood of states of the soul, in that spiritual creation 
which is called regeneration, we cannot stop here to explain. 
We would only remark upon the insufficiency and unsatisfisio- 
toriness of every other interpretation of this much tortured por- 
tion of the Word. Only in the spirit will these absurdities of 
the letter disappear ; and the geology of the soul — its strata 
of experience, and its fossil remains, and high antiquity, will 
yet be found in scientific harmony with the utmost particularity 
of Genesis. 

Tl>e truth in question is also indicated by the rest of the 
seventh day, after the six days* hibor of man. " Six days shalt 
thou labor, and do all thy work, but the seventh day is tlie 
Sabbath of the Lord thy Grod; in it thou shalt not do any 
work." Thus it ever is with the regenerate life. There is 
first a labor to be performed, then a rest. It is during the 
labor states — the states of combat and strife with one's own 
evils, that the aspiration so frequently escapes from the soul, to 
fly away from its burdens. But the rest is only partial that is 
obtained at such times ; the soul may wander far off tawardi 
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&• resl^ bnt it will remain in the mldemess. The perfect reet 
— perfect Sabbath of the soul, is onlj at the seventh daj. And 
this is the origin and correspondence of our Sunday. How 
beautiful it becomes when seen in its true light! What a 
divine significance in ail this oesisalion from bodily labor, every 
seventh day, — the wheels of industry all still, — the strife and 
noise of the world all hushed, — when seen as emblematic of 
this hallowed rest of the soul ! 

In that day, it is said, " Thou slialt not do any work." Here 
alao is a sense of the spirit It is not alone taught that the 
bodg shall not labor, that worldly business shall cease, but that 
oa the attainment of the seventh slate of regeneration, all com- 
bat ceases in the souL Evils become extirpated, and there is 
henceforth nothing ot'proprium — nothing of the evil that prop- 
erly bekmgs to one's self, suffered to work and labor against 
the IjOfd'fl own operation. All is submissive stillness. Not 
inaction, but passive activity. No murmuring, no rebellion. 
The Great Spirit circulates at ease and in harmony through 
the perfected soul, and there is the repose of action. At the 
completion of the sixtli day evil spirits also retire, for there is 
now no more to attract them, and good spirits and angels su» 
ceed to iheir place. 

There is indeed a difference between the rest of the celestial 
tnati, and the real of the spiritual man, or him who is in love 
predominantly, and him who is in truth i but both luive their 
Mventh period ; and so particular is the Divine Word, that this 
distinction is especially referred to. The rest of the celestial 
man is expressed in the original by a word which means the 
SaUatftj while that of the spiritual man is expressed by another 
v<M^ from which the name Noah, which weans rest, is de- 
rived. But both, after enduring temptations and combats, have 
a rest of the Lord, and also become a seventh : the celestial 
man the seventh day, and the spiritual man the seventh month. 
Heaee it is said — "The ark rested on the seventh month, on 
the seventeenth day of the month, upon the mountains of Ara- 
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rat ; " — signifying the holy light from the elevated divine good 
in the soul. 

There are many who will read this for the first time, and 
doubt the particularity of any such sense in the Divine Word. 
But we can only say to all such, we know whereof we affirm ; 
we know that the Word is thus particular, and that, from begin- 
ning to end, it contains beneath its letter a systematic reference 
to the regeneration of man. Would that we could more fully 
expatiate upon it. But let the present suffice, if for nothing 
more, as a kindly hint, a providential introduction, which may 
be the means of further inquiry at the proper sources.* And 
be assured, in the language of John Robinson to the pilgrim 
fathers, "the Lord has more truth yet to break out from his 
Holy Word." 

By such unmistakable teachings of the inspired Records, we 
are enabled to see in a more conspicuous light, and by the aid 
of a divine science, the sublime capacities of the human soul. 
We can hence appreciate that genuine repose which has been 
the dream of artists and the theme of genius in all ages of the 
world, but which the Spirit of God can only effect in the re- 
generation. How greatly has the world mistaken it! And 
in its discontents, its despondencies, its ten thousand troubles 
and annoyances, how has it wandered from the true sources, to 
external bewilderments and internal misery ! How little has 
it exerted itself in the true direction, to rise above the fogs and 
damps, the darkness and terror, of its own evil and false nature, 
to the heavenly mountains of sunshine and joy ! It is not mere 
poetry that is here used. There is a sunshine of the $oul. 
The sublime orb that hangs in . glory and effulgence in the 
spiritual heavens, sending its light and heat through all the 
regions, may shine into our hearts, and impart to us of its warm- 
ing beams. It may elevate the whole man to the holy moun- 

* See, for a good exposition of the interior sense of the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis, Rendell's '' Antedilavian History:" or, the first 
volume of Swedenborg's Arcana. 
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tuDS o( Ararat. There a man may Btand above his circom- 
stances. There, upon that holy height, may he feel the 
refreshing breezes of heaven playing through his restored and 
healthy mind, and with all the world beneath his feet, may 
realize his victory over it and Lis superiority to it In silent 
thankfulness may he raise his eyes to the blue deep above, in 
calm and humble emotion for its divine beauty, reflected only 
Jrom his sun-bright soul. It is the Repose of heaven. It is 
Peace and Rest such as '• the world cannot give, neither can it 
take away." It will fit us for all earth's trials that renuun, 
irhich will now be only of the body and of worldly necessities, 
trhieh we shall meet with welcome, and adopt as friendly to the 
consummating Perfection. 

The fruils of sucti a life are more than can be enumerated. 
Then a thousand delights, of which the previous states know 
nothing, take up their abode in the mind ; the internal and ex- 
ternal parts of it being now harmonized, conduce to that tme 
action in which the very essence of happiness consisteth ; io- 
■tead of tiresomeness and discontent, a serene and joyful sense 
of life flowing continually from the Lord, and a constant rect^ 
nition of his providence in all things ; instead of melancholy, 
cheerfulness of spirit; instead of the restless aims of ambition, 
gratitude and thanks for the smallest favors, which are all that 
Cftn be most safety bestowed ; and the lapse of time continually 
Ailing us with new delights, as it hears us perceptibly onward to 
an immortal existence. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 

" When ProTidence intends to accomplish anj thhig, it does not do U 
bj halres, bat entirelj." — Stilling. 

It is of the utmost importance, in travelling to a new ooun- 
trj, not only to have a general acquaintance with the waj, but 
to be furnished, if possible, with such guides and directions as 
shall lead somewhat into the particulars of the journey. We 
not only want to know the end and object of it, but the chief 
points of use and attraction, and the things most necessary to 
be provided with. It is so in the great spiritual journey. If 
I know not what the Great Leader aims to do with me, and 
the chief means which He will seek to use in my furtherance 
to everlasting possessions, in vain do I try to obtain a correct 
idea of the course and experience of the work. To appreciate 
what Divine Providence is, we must know something of the 
extent and nature of its aims. Before we can submit ourselves 
most readily to the discipline, we must understand what is to 
be done. It is for this purpose that we have gone over the 
ground of the few preceding chapters. If the great object is 
a heaven from the human race ; if the ground of it is in so 
substantial a nature as the eternal forms and memories of the 
soul ; if the necessity of regeneration is so urgent, and its na- 
ture and operation so radical and thorough ; if the warfare is 
so formidable, and the temptations so great, and the fluctuations 
so mighty, and the way so winding and labyrinthic, and the 
view from some of its highest points so untrustful and decep- 
tive; and afler all, the final rest so glorious; — if ihi$ is the 
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work and leading of Providence, what a theme it is for angels 
and for men ! We need not wonder at Uie prompting curiouty 
of higher and liolier being!>, wlien the mjstcry of the incarna- 
tion was presented to them, and it bec.ime a subject wliich they 
"desired to look into." And now, inasmuch aa our fallen hu- 
manitj may Btill parlakc of tiie nature of angeb, in that pro- 
portion may we hope to be attracted more earnestly to the 
remainder of our chosen tlicme. We know of nothing so 
comprehensive, nothing so interesting and glorious. We pray 
for the unction of a holier spirit, for deliverance from all doubt 
and triaing in spiritual things, and for truth and freedom even 
to the end. The region to be explored is alike fruitful of all 
high trust, and of the weightiest responsibility. 

" No more wc ilumber on tlio brink of fata ; 
RonMd at llic sound, tbe ciuliing soul ascoadi). 
And lircatlics her native air; — an air that feed* 
Ambiliona high, and fans immortal Ores, 
Quick kindles all that ii dirine (rithin ua, 
Koc leave* one loitenng thought tMueath the stan." 



CHAPTER Xin. 

DITINE PROVIDENCE IN THE MODERATION OF THE HUMAK 

WILL. 

*' O all-preparing ProTidcnce Divine ! 

In thy large book what secrets are nnroUed, 
What sundry helps doth Thy great power assign, 
To prop the cause which Thou in tend 'st to hold ! " 

— Michad Drayton. 

The rational freedom of the human will is the one •thing, in 
all our experience, that the Lord guards as the apple of the 
eye. It is man's pre-eminent gift. And we can have no dis- 
tinct views of the divine government, without a clear conception 
of the causes which are made to influence our freest determi- 
nations, and which operate to perfection in the spiritual world. 

"That it may be known [says Swedenborg] what free- 
agency is, and of what quality, it is necessary that it should 
be known whence it is ; its origin is from the spiritual world, 
where the mind of man is held by the Lord. The spiritual 
world consists of heaven and hell, and between heaven and hell 
there is a great interstice which appears to those who are there 
like an entire orb. Into this interstice evil from hell is exhaled 
in all abundance ; and on the other hand, good from heaven 
flows in thither also in all abundance. It is this interstice, of 
which Abraham said to the rich man in hell, ^ Between us and 
you there is a great gulf fixed, so that those who would pass 
over fix>m hence to you cannot; neither can those who are 
there pass over to us.' {Luke, IG : 2G.) Every man, as to his 
spirit, is in the middle of this interstice, solely in order that he 
may be in free-agency." T. C. R. 475. 

" There is a sphere exhaling from the hells, which may be 
called a sphere of endeavors, which is a sphere of doing evil ; 
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tbis epbere it has alw been given occasionally to perceive ; the 
endeavor is perpetual, and Boon as any opportunity is given, an 
eSect thence bursts forth; but that sphere is checked by the 
sphere of the endeavors of heaven which is from the Lord, 
and irhich is a sphere of doing good, wherein is all power, be- 
cause it is from the Divine. Nevertheless, between those en- 
deavors diametrically opposite to each other, an equilibrium is 
kept, to the intent that man may be in fi'eedom, and thus in 
election." A. C. 8200. 

It should be remarked here, that this middle slate of which 
Swedcnborg speaks, is strikingly confirmed by the tlieology of 
the church in its first ages, and by the very erident scriptural 
teaching in regard to Hadet. Indeed, the idea of immediate 
entrance into heaven or hell, at death, is comparatively of re- 
cent date. It seems to be an off-shoot of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation, and introduced into Proiestantlem by a too fierce assault 
upon the Catholic Pulsatory. In destroying Purgatory, it de- 
stroyed the true doctrine of the Middle Slate with it. It has 
been well remarked, that since the time when the Christian 
Churches first came clearly into the light of history, which 
was the last quarter of the second century, "we find them 
aniversally in posseasiun of llie idea of a mediate place of 
Bouls, — one which was neither heaven nor hell, but prelim- 
inaiy to either. It was not an idea broached by heretics here 
and there. It was the belief of the Church Universal, which 
nobody colled in question. Out of this belief the papacy 
^laped its purgatory, and practised on human credulity and 
fear."* 

From the position of man's spirit in this middle stale, and 
his consequent freedom, we may appreciate something more of 
that constant and providential moderation of his will by the 
angels of the Lord, as he works out the problem of his life. 
For by being thus situated, and acted on equally by heaven 
and by hell, that is, fairly and impartially, according as he 

* Sm Sean' " For^tetmi of Immortality," pp. 398-394. 
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himself chooses good or evil, he is at liberty to turn him- 
self to either. But he is assisted and regulated in this pro- 
cess bj the most careful ministry of angels. Through years 
and yeai's of the most trying and varied experience, the man 
must be watched by the angels who are thus placed over him ; 
and those angels must be changed according to the man's chang- 
ing states ; he must be withheld from this thing, and encouraged 
to that ; he must be supported in temptations, while those temp- 
tations are continually moderated to the extent which he can 
bear; he must be apparently left to himself, and still most 
closely attended ; and thi-ough the whole experience of so vast 
a life, involving every moment eternal consequences, it must all 
be done with such perfect wisdom and precision as to keep the 
will in its utmost freedom and equilibrium between the powers 
of heaven on the one side and the powers of hell on the other. 

" The angels, by whom the Lord leads and also protects man 
are near the head ; it is their office to inspire charity and faith, 
and to observe the man's delights, in what direction they turn 
themselves, and to moderate and bend them to good, so far as 
the man's fi*ee will enables them ; it is forbidden them to act 
violently, and thereby to break man's lusts and principles, but 
the injunction is to act with gentleness. Their office also is to 
rule the evil spirits who are from hell, which is effected by 
methods innumerable, of which it is allowed to mention only 
the following : when the evil spirits infuse evils and falses, the 
angels insinuate truths and goods, which, if they are not re- 
ceived, are yet the means of temperament ; the infernal spirits 
are continually making assault, and the angels affording protec- 
tion ; such is the order. The angels principally moderate the 
affections, for these constitute the life of man, and also his 
freedom. The angels also observe whether any hells are 
opened, which were not open before, from which there is influx 
with man, which takes place when man brings himself into any 
new evil ; those hells the angels close so far as man suffers it, 
and if any spirits attempt to emerge thence, they are likewise 
removed by the angels. The angels also dissipate foreign and 
new influxes, from which are evil effects; especially do the 
angels call forth the goods and truths which are with man, and 
oppose them to the evils and falses which the evil spirits excite. 
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By 8ucb tbiaga the acgels «f the Lord lead and protect man, 
and this every momeDt, and every moment of a moment ; for if 
the angels should only intermit a single instant, man would be. 
plunged into evil, from which aflerward it would be impossible 
he should be extricated." A. C. 5992. 

Thus it is with this most delicate instrument — the human 
wilL If we fail sometimes to comprehend the mysteiy, — if 
we find ourselves balked, and discouraged, and our most 
cherished plans defeated by some new emergency or old con- 
tinued difficulty, let us not forget the many connections which 
run out far beyond this world, nor the myriads of wills, con- 
nected with the One Great Will, which are all invisibly acting 
in concert with oun, for eternal ends of salvation and use. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



DIVINE PROVIDENCE AND HUMAN PRUDENCE. 



«( 



There is a destiny that shapes oar ends, 
Rongh-hew them how we will." — Shakspeare. 



It is a frequent remark of those who have had much expe* 
rience in the world, and especially those who have met with 
many disappointments, that ^^ there is no use in planning.'' In- 
deed, how often do we hear it said — " Nothing that I ever 
undertook to do yet, came out as I intended. I never did any 
thing that I wanted to do, in my whole life. I have been 
balked in every thing. I seem to myself like drift-wood, float- 
ing down the great stream of life, not knowing what I 
made for, or whither I am tending." Ah, yes, 



" A greater Power than thou coaldst contradict 
Hath thwarted thy intents.' 



ft 



But it is one straight and continuous story ; God hath an inf^ 
nite use for thee — an eternal ocupation. Thou must fill that 
place in the universe which from eternity was foreseen and 
provided. Thou art a particle from the Infinite Deity. And 
as sure as God exists, thou must do that work which was 
wrapped up in the germ of thy destiny from the very first. 

Truly, there is but little use in planning. Many of os have 
lived long enough to see our most cherished plans utterly frus- 
trated, and ourselves in such uses and stations as no human 
sagacity could foresee or imagine. '^ Man appoints, God dis- 
appoints." Look out into the world, and see the currents of its 
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mi^tj forces, and the strongly interlinked connectioDS of all 
ita business, activitj, and enterprise. And when we think of 
how it all came into being, — how much the past generations 
hare had to do with the present scene, — how a child is bora, 
and endowed, and circumstanced from the very first ; then may 
we ask ourselves how much of destiny, and how much of free- 
will, compose this complicated web and mystery of life. 

But there is one thing connected with this subject, that wa 
do not suSeiently reflect upon. It relates to the inmotl qffec 
^iont of man, which form and detennbe his active thoughts. 
WheneTer man act* or does any thing from what seems to him 
his own prudence, it is always from some love or affection 
&om which the thought is. Now, it is the thought alone which 
cornea into his ^ght, and not by any means the affection alone. 
Ijove in itself has no form, and only comes into manifest per- 
ception from the form which it takes in its own thought. As 
truth or falsity, it can be seen and taken cognisance of by man, 
but not as good or evil alone. £very truth is the form of soma 
good, aqd every falsity of some evil. There are indeed cer- 
tain gnta and external affections which manifest themselves 
In the sensations of the body, but seldom ever in the thought of 
the mind. " But the internal affections of thought, from which 
the external exist, rawer manifest themselves l>efore man ; con- 
cerning these one knows no more than one sleeping in a carriage 
concerning the road, and no more than he feels the circumroiaf 
tion of the earth." D. P. 199. Now, it is these internal, hidden 
affections, which are the more immediate subjects of the di- 
vine operation. And how innumerable, how inlinite they are! 
And when we reflect that the externals, which alone come into 
oar sight, are from these internals, and it is these only which 
form the thought and reflection of man, and constitute all his 
prudence, how little does that prudence become, and how man- 
ifestly under the divine control ! 

Providence with God is prudence with man ; and with those 
who are in the love of self and the world, all their thoughts and 
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actions, plans and schemes, are from the low and base affectioiifl 
which favor these two loves. The Lord sees these affections, 
and the angels also who are set over man, and thej understand 
them much better than the man himself does. Hence the plans 
which grow from them are so frequently thwarted by unforeseen 
occurrences, and are either turned to favor man's salvation, 
or to lighten the evil of condemnation which he would other- 
wise bring upon himself. They are permitted to succeed for 
a time, — they go on bravely and well, as though in truth the 
man had power in his own hands to become ^ the architect of 
his own fortune." But by and by he is circumvented in a 
way he least suspected. Some change of societies in the 
spiritual world, or power applied there, starts up an obstruc- 
tion here in the ultimates of nature ; all his boasted power is 
humbled into nothing ; the mighty fabric of his pride topples 
down before him as he looks on in astonishment ; and he is 
obliged to confess to that mysterious destiny which the natural 
man knows nothing of, only to dignify with the name of Fortune. 

And in like manner also, if the man is principled in the 
love of the Lord and the neighbor. He may need a lighter or 
even a heavier treatment ; more or less disappointment or suc- 
cess ; but inasmuch as his aim is now heavenly, he is more 
fully within the sphere of the Divine Providence, and less 
implicated in the mistakes of mere humanity. He is therefore 
carried to his goal in a more orderly manner. 

It is one's own prudence that lies hid in every evil from its 
origin, and in which also is concealed the acknowledgment of 
nature alone. Hence also it is that those in the future woiid 
who have most relied upon their own prudence against die 
Divine Providence, become, according to Swedenborg, mere 
worshippers of nature, and more than others, magicians also, and 
skilled in wicked arts. For it is by these means that they hope 
to affect more fully their own purposes, to circumvent the laws 
of nature, and to provide for themselves. 

It will not of course be inferred, or felt in the least, fix>m 
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any thing which has been said of the perfection and fulness of the 
Divine Providence, that any relaxation of effort is encour^;ed 
on the part of man : for inaamuch as the whole of nature is in 
flSbrt, or connalui, to effect its owa results, so man, as a part 
of it, though acted upon continually by the Divine Will and 
by influx from the unseen world, must still continue with 
all ener^ to exert himself, and to contribute bis part to the 
mighty movement. Because there is so resistless and con- 
tinnal a Providence, that is no reason why man should not act 
with all diligence as of himself; for it is the very order of 
Providence to cause man to act, and thus, by means of bis Iree 
powers, receive and appropriate those blessings which he can 
thus only enjoy. He could not enjoy them unless he appeared 
to acquire them himself. How great is the ealisfoction of 
accomplishing any thing of one's self! What a divine pleasure 
in the very work itself! In fact. Providence can only come, 
most fully and successfully, where the free-will of man b most 
active to admit it. It thus opens the doors, and throws open 
the windows of the mind, for influx. Hence the proverb^ 
" Providence helps those who help themselves." But if we 
deny it, or do not look to it, our own power dwindles into 
imbecility. We may succeed for a while, but the great currents 
of influx and of destiny will sooner or later assert their maateiy, 
and man be humbled and carried away with them. 

"I have discoursed with good spirila," says Swedenbor^ 
" coQceming the Divine Providence, and concerning man's own 
proper prudence, and they showed me about thisl>y a represent- 
ative familiar amongst them, namely by a mote scattered and 
rare in the atmosphere, saying that man's own proper prudence 
is to the Divine Providence as that mote is to the universal 
atmosphere, which mole is respectively nothing, and also falls 
down. Tbey added, that they who attribute all things to their 
own proper prudence, are like those who wander in thick 
forests, and do not know the way out, and if they And it, they 
attribute it either lo their own prudence, or to fortune." A. 0. 
646o. 

" But J know that honum prudence biings over the rational 
23* 
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more to its side, than the Divine Providence does to its ; for 
the reason that the latter is not apparent, but the former is ap- 
parent : it can be more easily received that there is one only 
life, which is God, and that all men are recipients of life from 
Him ; and yet this is the same thing, because prudence is of 
life. Who in reasoning does not speak in favor of one's own 
prudence, and in favor of nature, when he reasons from the 
natural or external man ? but who in reasoning does not speak 
in favor of the Divine Providence, and in favor of Gk>d, when 
he reasons from the spiritual or internal man ? But I say to 
the natural man, pray write books, and fill them with argu- 
ments, plausible, probable, and likely, and in your judgment 
solid ; one in favor of one's own prudence, the other in favor 
of nature, and afterwards give them into the hand of any an- 
gel, and I know that he will write below these few words : 
^ They are all appearances and ^dlacies.'" D. P. 213 



CHAPTER XV. 

PROTIDENCE WITH DIVINE FOBESIGBT. 

■ " Thou onlj koowest, 

ThoD, vrboM broad eye the Tanire and the patt 
Joios to (ho present, making one of three 
To mortal thought : of two clemitiea 
Amuing Lord ! " — Young. 

It is doubtless \ery difficult for our finite &cultjes to realiEfl 
how such a truth as the infinite Divine foresight can possiblf 
exist. It seems almost too much for even Deity himsel£ 
That some generali of the universe should be previsioned to 
the Deity — that the planetary systems, for instance, and the 
nature of man, and hia fall and restoration, with other things 
of a like general character, should be known and seen by the 
great Creator from all past eternity, is a truth we can very 
readily admit. We can seem to comprehend how such a thing 
could be. But that all the minutiffi — the infinite and evei^ 
lasting complication of events in all worlds — the smallest pai^ 
ticulars, with all the thoughts, motives, and actons of man, 
spirit, and angel, should be thus seen and scrutinized — what 
an overwhelming contemplation ! And yet if we will stop 
upon the very tliresholtl, and consider what the generals are 
toilAout the particulars — that they can in fact only be made 
up of each several particular, we may infer that one can be 
foreseen, on the same principle as the other. How is a general 
seen ? How does God see any iAing before it comes to pass ? 
This questioa answered, the whole is answered ; for the differ- 
ence between one such thing and many is only that which is 
involved in the infinity of the contemplation. The injaUfy of 
the subject may perplex us, but the principle not at aU. 
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Let us then proceed to narrow down the contemplation to 
the nature and proportions of a man. We know that man is 
the image of God, created from Him, and spiritual like Him. 
And now the astounding fact presents itself that man foresees, 
wi*;h wonderful accuracy, an event before its existence in the 
world of nature. How often is it the case I It is proved by 
prophecy, by dream, by presentiment, by actual spiritual sight, 
either in sleep or wakefulness, in numberless instances. And 
it is a truth of the most wonderful and interesting naturcT 
Ifow is it — we have asked ourselves many a time — that the 
future can be foreseen ? We can understand how the past can 
be seen, and this even by the spiritual vision of one who has 
never known the history of it — never heard of the events 
which are now for the first time discovered, and which arc 
viewed and read distinctly by a clairvoyant power, on the rec- 
ords of the bygone. There is a very appreciable philosophy 
for this. The past has existed. It has therefore made its tm- 
press on the substances of the world, either material or spiritual, 
or both ; either in human souls, or in the general sphere of 
spiritual existence from them ; and it is so indelibly engraven 
that it can be read there by the eye of the soul as from the 
page of a book. Let none think that the actions of the past 
are not preserved, and stratified, as it were, in the earth of 
human experience. Witness the truths in the previous chapter 
on Memory. Most astonishing is the reality — most thorough 
and substantial the philosophy which so interprets it. 

But how can the future be seen ? — that which has not yet 
existed — which no human soul has felt or sensed in any way 
— which depends upon the concurrence of a thousand wills, 
and purposes formed and annulled, and re-formed and re-an- 
nulled, and ten thousand contingencies. How can such a thing 
be seen even for a day, much less a year, or many years in ad- 
vance ? And yet we know that it is seen, and with the most 
amazing particularity, even in the recognition of accidental 
circumstances. How is it ? 
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Xjet U9 observe, then, in the first place, that it is not true that 
these things never have existed. They hmm existed in some 
sense, as before observed, in the general substances of the spir* 
itnal world, and in the Dcitj Himself. The Infinite embraces 
from elemitj all the finite, which are only go many variationa 
and complications of possible existence comprehended in th« 
Divine Essence, but not yet ultimated into natnre. [See pages 
70, 71.] There is, therefore, a general pre-existence to all 
things. And in the spiritual world, which is all from the 
Deity — more especially that part of it which ia nearest to 
earth, there is a more definite, formal, and active theatre of 
effects, which are the causes of much that we see here in nat- 
ural existence. In one sense it may be said off that we see 
here ; for every thing exists in spirit before it takes on natural 
altimates. Now it is by seeing the eatues of things — which 
exist in substantial essences in the pre-existent world, that 
things in this world are sometimes foreseen with such fatal 
precbion. These causes form an infinite network of most 
infallible connection, and of course, by the Deity, can be off 
comprehended in his Infinite Mind. But «om« portion of that 
prescience can be imparted to created beings. An angel, 
standing above the human plane, can see much more than we 
can, and predict to a much greater extent the forecoming his- 
tory. He may do this by taking into bis view a greater num- 
ber of causes. And in proportion to the really spiritual ca- 
pacity of a human being, whether by natural refinement, by 
•culture, or by states induced by normal or abnormal processes, 
is he BO much nearer the spiritual world, and can see so mncb 
more of the forthcoming natural. Hence it so freqoently hap- 
pens that the most surprising things are pre-visioned and pre- 
iotimated to mortals here below, which are fulfilled with the 
greatest accuracy. There is no chance, no accident. All ia 
absolute, connected, and causative existence ; and to the Om- 
niscient who can take in all, it is not so much foresight as 
insight ; not so much foreknowledge as eternal verity. And 
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yet not by arbitrary predestination on His part, but by certain 
knowledge of the movements of created freedom. 

Thus it is that we are frequently forewarned of dangers, 
which warnings are intended for our safety, if we would heed 
them ; and that they are most accurately foreseen is proved 
sometimes from the apparently accide^ital nature of the occur- 
rences 60 previsioned. Take for instance the following case 
reported by Mrs. Crowe, in her " Night Side of Nature." It 
is related from the best authority, as communicated to herself, 
and is given as an instance of the '^ inexorable fatality which 
brought about the fulfilment of the dream." 

" Mrs. K , a lady of family and fortune in Yorkshire, said 

to her son one morning on descending to breakfast : * Henry, 
what are you going to do to-day ? ' 

" * I am going to hunt,' replied the young man. 

" * I am very glad of it,' she answered. * I should not like 
you to go shooting, for I dreamed last night that you did so, 
and were shot.' The son answered, gaily, that he would take 
care not to be shot, and the hunting party rode away ; but in 
the middle of the day, they returned, not having found any 

sport. Mr. B , a visitor in the house, then proposed that 

they should go out with their guns, and try to find some wood- 
cocks. * I will go with you,' returned the ypung man, * but I 
must not shoot, to-day, myself; for my mother dreamed last 
night I was shot ; and although it is but a dream, she would 
be uneasy.' 

" They went : Mr. B with his gun, and Mr. K 

without. But shortly afterward the beloved son was brought 
home dead: a charge from the gun of his companion had 
struck him in the eye, entered his brain, and killed him on the 
spot." 

How purely accidental seems the occurrence here related, 
and how many were the chances, humanly speaking, that it 
should not so have happened ! Going back into all the ooq- 
nections of the generations past, or even only for a few daya^ 
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bow many separate wills, and mt^ves, and contingencies, had 
to concur for the production of this incident ! The day might 
not have been fair, which voold have prevented the excursion 
altt^tber. Or that particular visitor who carried the &tal 
gun might not have made his appearance. How many cause* 
might have detained him ! Or, having been present, he might 
have been more careful. Ten thousand things may be imag- 
ined in defeat of such an occurrence, but it wai to he! — and it 
is a truth overwhelming to think of. Xot, I say, predesUnated, 
in the common understanding of that term, but made oertaia 
by the working of human agencies, and hence foreseen. 

But on the other band, when such warnings are obeyed and 
the casualty prevented, it alike proves the fore-knowledge, not 
of the event, but of the impending danger or nearness of it, 
which is equally out of ordinary human sight, and in the pre- 
existent future. Many instances might be related, hut our 
limits forbid. The life of the great Harvey, the discoverer of 
tbe circulation of the blood, " was saved by the governor of 
Dover refusing to allow him to embark for the continent witb 
Ilia friends. The vessel was lost, with all on board ; and tbe 
governor confessed to him, that he had detained him in con- 
sequence of an injunction be hod received in a dream to do 

" Seeing in dreams," says Ennemoser, " is a self-Illumining of 
things, places, and times;" "for relatims of time and space 
form DO obstructitms to the dreamer ; things near and tax arA 
alike seen in the mirror of the soul, according to the connection 
in which they stand to each other ; and as the future is but an 
unfolding of the present, as the present is of the past, one being 
necessarily involved in the other, it is no more difficult for the 
ttntranunelled spirit to see what i* to happen, than wbat has 
already h^pened.f" 

" Sir Humphrey Davy dreamed one night that be was in 

• Night Side of N«turo, p. 7». t P- «. 
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Italy, where be had fallen ill. The room in which he seemed 
to lie struck him in a veiy peculiar manner, and he particularly 
noticed all the detaib of the furoiture, etc, remarking in lus 
dream how unlike any thing English they were. In his dream 
he appeared to be carefully nursed by a young girl, whose fair 
and delicate features were imprinted upon his memory. After 
Eome years Davy travelled in Italy, and being taken ill there, 
Bctunlly found himself ia the very room of which he had 
dreamed, attended by the very eame young woman whose Ma- 
tures had made such a deep impression upon hia mind." 

A most remarkable instance of this foreseeing power was 
related to me by a personal friend but a short time since. An 
acquaintance of his, a few years ago, dreamed one night of be- 
ing in a very difficult poaiiioa, in a street in New York, with a 
coach, and in the min, when he came to a certain locality, and 
found himself, in the midst of other troubles, in great pecuniary 
Deed. He was relieved by the presentation of eome silver 
money, among which was noticed a number of pieces of very 
singular coin, the like of which he hod never seen before, sup- 
posed to be foreign, and the value of which he could not telL 
But what should be his surprise to find himself, several yean 
after, in the Tery same difficulty, in the same locality, and 
actually relieved by money containing a number of the n«w 
thrte-certt pieces, which bad just made their appearance, and 
which were an exact fac timile of the coin he saw in his 
dream! Then, too, for the firat time since its occurrence, 
flashed the whole dream into his mind. The dream occurred 
before any such coin had been struck or ordered in the country, 
and before any one, so far as he knew, had conceived of the 
device. 

Such facts seem almost to show that our whole ezperiencfl 
in this world, and indeed, upon the some principle, forever, is 
woven into a fatal pre-existence. It it, so far as certainty is 
concerned, but in perfect consbtency with the utmost practical 
freedom. 
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But the most singular instance, I think, that I have ever 
heard of, of such pre-vision, or pre 'intimation of the future, is 
related in the Memoir of ihe celebrated Lavater, prefixed to 
his work on Fbyeiogaaiaj. Frofeasor Sulzer, a jonng man of 
his aqoaintance, had one day fallen into unusual gloom and de- 
pression, which he could in nowise account for, and which was 
continued for several hours with the most dismal apprehensions. 
AU his affairs, so far as he knew, were going on as well as 
usual, and what the cause of the forebodings was, could not 
possibly be divined. Yet the diuinct imprettion was, that his 
future wife was in danger of some terrible accident. The 
doctor was but twentj4wo years old, and hod as yet formed 
no alliance with any one who most distantly promised to come 
into that relationship. He had not even seen the lady whom 
he had been encouraged to thtni: of in that connection. And it 
was ten ytart from that time before be entered into the mar- 
riage relation. The circumstance had almost become oblit- 
erated from hb mind. Yet one day it came lo bis recollection, 
and was made the subject of conversation between him and his 
wife. And by referring to dates, it was found that precisely 
the day which had overshadowed the doctor with such fearful 
apprehensions, his beloved companion, then a little girl but t«n 
years of age, experienced a violent fall which came very near 
causing her death. 

Wonderful — wonderful such truth is! Innumerable such 
facts might be adduced. The connection in the latter case was 
undoubtedly from a very near spiritual relationship, and per- 
haps effected or aided by the angels who were the mutual guar- 
dians of both the parties. 

And now is it any more wonderful that Grod the Infinite 
should see aU occurrences, or have in some way a knowledge 
of them, before they transpire in the natural or spiritual 
world? Whence all the riUt of foresight but from the infinite 
Fountain ? And if one thread of the infinite warp and woof 
of destiny can be foreseen by men, surely He who filleth. iiib- 
24 
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mensitj with His presence can comprehend all hreadth, aU 
length, and the whole infinite connection. 

And be it observed, the infinite eye of God, the same as his 
infinite power, or love, involves a spiritual faculty in its own 
ineffable organism. God is infinite Man. '^ He that planted 
the ear, shall he not hear ? He that formed the eje shall he 
not see ? " {Psalm, 94 : 9.) And these infinite things in the 
Deitj do not act without their proper mediums, any more than 
man sees without the aid of light The whole spiritual world 
is full of light from its own Sun, and it is by this light thai 
God sees into the minds of angels, and also of wicked spirits. 
If, therefore, we cannot comprehend the infinity of the subject 
we can the rationale ; and inasmuch as man the creature fore- 
sees, we have only to transfer the mediumistic connections of 
his creatureship, in an infinite amplitude to the Creator, to con- 
ceive how He can see, not only by Himself, but by angels and 
spirits from Him, which is the same thing, and from eternity to 
eternity inspect the myriads of thoughts, feelings, and actions 
of all his creatures, and every position and circumstance into 
which they may come ! It all results from the germal and 
infolded Essence of all things from the very first, and from the 
fact that Grod is all in all in a most necessary connection. 

Mighty and overwhelming as the truth is to all finite fi^al- 
ties, yet it is from such a truth that the very best of consolation 
is derived for poor and helpless humanity. If Grod did not 
foresee and foreknow, how could he 'provide for every thing? 
If it were possible that any thing, ever so small, could start up 
in his dominions without his previous knowledge of it, then a 
greater thing may, and still a greater. And where shall limits 
be set? And in such a contingency, what certainty is there of 
absolute and abundant provision ? Things, therefore, are nol 
only jprovided but jt?revided ; and though all eternity, which 
with the Infinite is an ever present Now, they are arranged in 
the most perfect order, because of order and from order : that 
is to say, not arbitrarily or artificially, but essentially and neces- 
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MxOy, M flowing from the Divine Nature Itself. What man 
perverts to disorder is provided with ils proper limits, dieclu, 
and regulations. 

Suchislhe truth as it pertains to man's whole existence. It is 
only thus that the Divine Providence is rendered perfect But 
it is seen to be of the most essential importance to the rtgenera- 
tion of man. There are manj progressions and periods in the 
regenerate life, from old states to new ones, both in the under- 
standing and the will. It must be, therefore, bj a continual 
moderation of man's free-wiil throughout the whole process. 
" Such progressions and derivations," says Swedenborg, " are 
perpetual with the- man who is regenerated, from his in&ncy 
even to the last of his life in the world, and also aiterwards, 
even to eternity; and yet he can never be so regenerat«d, as 
that in any measure he may be said to be perfect ; for there 
are things innumerable, yea, indefinite in number, which are to 
be regenerated, as well in the rational as in the natural, and 
erery one of them has shoots infinite in number, that is, pro- 
grearioos and derivations towards interiors and towards eit«- 
liore. Kan is altogether ignorant of this, but the Lord ia 
acquainted with all and single things, and provides every mo- 
ment ; if be were to intermit his providence for the smallest 
itMtant of time, all the progressions would be disturbed ; for 
what is prior respects what follows in continual series, and pro- 
duces serieses of consequences to eternity ; hence it is evident 
that the divme foresight and providence is in every thing, even 
the most singular; and unless this were the case, or if it were 
only universal, the human race would perish. — (A. C. 5122.) 

" How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God ! how great 
ia the sum of them I K I should count them they are more in 
number than the sand ; when I awake I am still with Thee."— 
(Aa&n,ldO:17, 16.) 



CHAPTER XVL 

DIVINE FROYIDENCB IN THE PERMISSION OF PARTICULAB 

EVILS. 



<i 



From seeming evil, still edaciog good, 
And better still, and better thence again, 
In infinite progression.' 



» 



Human nature is frequently appalled and its reason con- 
founded, by the prevalence and outbreak of such gigantic evils 
as cany terror to all hearts. Most bloody cruelties, most hell- 
ish and heaven-daring crimes. The butchery of thousands to 
gratify the caprice of one petty and contemptible tyrant ; and 
the violation of all innocence, all honor, and every sentiment of 
respect and humanity. The most detestable brutality, the most 
heartless shame. Women and children treated as dogs, and in 
&LCt worse than any animals, and such scenes enacted in the 
&oe of heaven as even the sun might refuse to light, and angels 
weep over in bitter tears. We forbear to paint the picture ; 
there are no colors black and bright enough, and no art ade- 
quate to the awful drawing. The facts are such as to prompt 
the hearts of natural men, frequently, to exclamations like the 
following : — ^ Why does not God strike dead such miscreantfl 
at once ? — If there is a God of infinite power, why does He 
not hurl destruction on them in an instant ? ** 

But what says cool and sober reason ? In the first place, the 
amount of crime is of but little consequence so long as there is 
any ; why is there any ? why does Grod permit any evils at all? 
We do not propose to enter here again into the question of the 
origin of evil ; but evil having gained admittance, what is the 
providence in such outbreak — such terrible ultimation ? And 
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it might be a sufficient replj to this, lo ask another qnestion. 
Whj are the diseases of the human bodj pennitted to break 
out upon the surface ? Wherefore the hideous eruptioas upon 
th« skin and exteriors, so afflicting and offensive to manP 
Manifestly, there is a correspondence. The human race as at 
present existing is an organized bodj of corrupt humanity ; and 
if the erila wherewith society is impregnated did not thus ap- 
pear, no one would know of iheir existence, and hence know of 
the application and the remedy. The externa), criminal mani- 
feslalioDS of a sin-.smitten humanity ore symptomatic. It ia 
by observing the symptoms that we get at the dbease. Or, to 
speak individually, if our evils did not appear to us; if we were 
not, time after time, notified of their existence by the external 
malady ; if they never broke out into acts of disorder, into 
nogOTemed passion, unbridled lust, and strifes and tumults of 
Tarions kinds ; to say nothing of the little acts of impatience, 
hatred, and folly, every day appearing ; we should never know 
what a gangrenous mass of corruption the internal man waa 
sffected with, and hence should not be so well aware of the 
stringent necessity for cure. It is of the Lord's divine mercy 
that sins are thus manifest in outward act. 

And besides, if they did not break out, the spiritual internals 
would be stiil more affected, and like a cancerous gangrene, 
would spread through the whole soul, and consume all human 
vitality. There is as much use and advantage, therefore, ia 
the eruption of spiritual, as of physical diseases. And when 
we hear of some violent outbreak of crime or villany, — scune 
murder, or wholesale butchery of humanity, or demonstraUon of 
An infuriate mob, we can look upon it frequently with the same 
cool philosophy as we look upon the sore which discharges its 
virulent matter upon the human body. Not by any means 
that the sore ought to be, either physically or socially, but that 
the outbreak is, under the circumstances, the best thing that 
eon be. It were better to put off the corruption peaceably and 
quietly, without injury to others, as a common sinner does his 
24- 
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erils ; but if this cannot be, as is manifestly the case in certun 
stages of the bod}' politic, then it is better to have the storm 
and fuiy, and the thunderbolts of God's vengeance along with 
it "We are not arguing for crime, but discovering the provi- 
dence in crime. It is one God who rules in heaven and in helL 
It ia one Almighty Disposer who governs in the natural and 
the spiritual worlds. Whence earthquakes and volcanoes? 
The earth must have vent ; its pent up gases must find escape; 
and better at an earlier stage than a later. Best at the right 
time. 

" If pIflinieG and cRrihqnakcs break Dot He&vcn'a design, 
Whj Ihen a Borgia or a Caliline ! " 

The penalties of crime arc none the leas sure for ita use^- 
ness, nor the wrong any ihe less flagrant It is the " order of 
disorder," and the Divine Providence is equally concerned in it 

The whole process, too, is corrective in its nature, and tends 
to greater and greater harmony. The same as the storms and 
convubions of the earlh. It could not at ali he permitled 
without this tendency, and the irue and manifest principle is 
that no evil is permitled which is not the most direct mean?! of 
preventing a greater. We cannot sec, in each individual case, 
the justice of their sufferings who fall victim* to the despera- 
does of earth ; they arc frequently innocent and harmless. 
Whole populations of unoffending inhabitants may be swept 
off by one unholy war, and countless human beings fall a prey 
to unconscionable villanies. But yet wc should remember that 
Bin has defiled more or leas the whole Imman race, and though 
we cannot see the cause in many individual cases, yet the causa 
undoubtedly exists, in some plague spot or other, of many a 
sacrifice to mysterious death. We shall not presume, as no 
man can, to scrutinize and comment upon all such providences, 
in all their bearings ; we have frequently to bow our head in 
most humiliating ignorance, and in sileni, painful wonder. But 
through all the darkness there is at the same time a general 
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truth that streiuns in light upon the vhole contemplation. That 
truth h, that the inTolrementa of evil in those who are called 
innocent are frequently much greater than we imagine, and 
oftentimes so great, and so peculiar, that the cause of their 
sacrifice may be clearly found in them. Indeed, we may lay 
it down as a principle, which in some degree covers all these 
cases, that no one can Le made to suffer from the wrongs and 
violence of another, who is -not to some extent, directly or indi- 
rectly, nearly or remotely, so implicated in the whole wrong as 
to find the cause of it in that connection. But when we speak 
so, we do not mean specific sins of the character of those which 
create tlic immediate outhreak, but still some evil, more or less 
distant, either hereditary or actual, which enters into and forms 
a part of the genera! disorder. "Were there no disorder at all, 
nmie would suffer : and were anyone individual so perfect, and 
disconnected from the common confusion, as to he altogether 
guiltless and exceptionable, it is probable that that individual 
would either be removed from the scene of the present disas- 
ter, or translated to the spiritual world. Christ himself would 
not have suffered but from the evil hereditary that was In him ; 
and when that was all purged away in the glorification. He 
arose by pure and necessary attraction lo the heavenly world. 
In his great experience may be found the experience of every 
man ; and in the light of pure and absolute truth, may be read 
the teachings of a providence most particular and impartial, 
and beautiful lo behold. 

But let us leave these generalities and come to some specifi- 
cations. How much more, then, is a principle once gained ip 
the world — an established principle of liberty or ju-^ilice, than 
the sacrifice of whole armies in w.ir to secure it ! What were 
all the cost of the American Revolution, in blood and treasure, 
compared with liberty and free institutions? The blessings 
thus secured will descend to uncounted generations through all 
time ; while the men that perished in the struggle were few 
comparatively, and even these lost no life but the bo^Vj \iSft> 
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and passed by that conflict, by divine appointment, to their 
prcqKr places in the spiritual world. And so vben God lets 
loose some tyrant to scourge the human race, and destroy 
property and men by the hundred thousand, we may rest as- 
sured that it is not nilbout some cause in the evils of that very 
humanity, and to pixMure blessings which by no other meaiu 
could follow. It is disorderly, but it is the " order of disorder," 
Evil has created the crisis, and by evil, under a good provi- 
dence, it must be meL So of all pestilences, famine, and cot^ 
ruption in church or slate- 
But speaking of wars, we cannot do so well as to introduce 
an extract from the great Seer and Enlightener. 

" The causes that the greaier wars, because they are uniied 
with homicides, plunder, violence, and cruelties, are not re- 
pressed by the Lord with kings and generals, neither in the 
beginning, nor in progress, but in the end, when the power of 
the one or the other has become so weak that danger of de- 
struction threatens him, are very many, which are stored up ia 
the treasury of divine wisdom ; of which some have been re- 
vealed to me ; among which is this ; that all wars, how political 
soever they are, are representative of the states of the church 
in heaven ; and that they are correspondences : such were all 
the wars described in the Word, and such also are all wars at 
this day: the wars described in the Word are those which Uie 
children of Israel carried on with vanous nations, as the Amor- 
ites, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the Philistines, the Syrians, 
the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Assyrians ; and when the 
children of Israel, who represented the church, receded from 
the commandments and statutes, and fell into the evils which 
were signified by those nations, (for every nation with which 
th'e children of Israel carried tHi war signified some evil,) then 
they were punished by that nation : as, when tbey profaned the 
holy things of the church by foul idolatries, they were punished 
by the Aissyrians and Chaldeans, since by Assyria and Chaldes 
is signified the profanation of what is holy. Like things an 
represented by wars at this day, wherever they are ; for all 
things which are done in Ihe natural world correspond to spir- 
itual things in the spiritual world, and all spiritual things cou- 
cem the church. It is not known in this worid what kingdom! 
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m the Chriatian world resemble tbe Moabites and Ammonitca, 
what ones the Syrians and Philistines, and what the Chaldeans 
and Assyrians, and the rest with whom the children of Israel 
carried on wars ; but still there are those who resemble them. 
But what the church is in the countries, and what the evils Are 
into which it is falling, and on account of which it is punished 
by wars, cannot be at all seen in the natural world, since ta 
this world the externals ore only manifest, which do not make 
the church ; but it is seen in the spiritual world, where the in- 
ternals, in which the church itself is, appear ; and there all are 
conjoined according to their various states : the conflicts of 
these in the spiritual world correspond to wars, which are gov- 
erned OD both sides by the Lord by correspondences according 
to his Divine Providence. ■ ■ • Successes also, and the 
alTaira of war managed fortunately, are called, hy the common 
phrase, the fortune of war ; and this is the Divine Providence, 
especially in the plans and deliberations of the general ; al- 
though he should then and afterwards ascribe all things of it to 
hia prudence. He may do this if he will, for he is in the full 
liberty of thinking in favor of the Divine Providence, and 
against it ; yea, in favor of God and against Him ; but let hii 
know that no jot of the plan and deliberation is from himself 
it all flows in either from heaven or fiom hell ; from hell from 
permission, frtmi heaven.from Providence." D. P. 251. 

Thus we bave reason to believe it is with all the varioaa 
evils which afflict humanity. The Divine Providence is aa 
much in the evil, or over the evil, as in the good. And how 
much cause of gratitude we have, and what consolation should 
we take, situated as we are in this evil and calamitous world, 
to know that the plan is so vast, so complicated and grand, em- 
tffacing with the most wouderiul particularity both worlds sod 
all eternity in its reach, and that our little afiairs which so 
perplex us are conducted with the same steady and everlasting 
order as the movements of the planets, or the quenching of a 
Bon in the mighty constellations! 



CHAPTER XVn. 

DITIKE PROTtDESCE EQUAtLT TO THE GOOD AMD TO THE 



For Ho mnkclli lil« siin lo ri*e on the evil nnd on ilio good ; mil scnd- 
eth nin on the juei and on (he anjaiL" — J/oS. 9 : 46. 

Bt the sun, in the Bpiritual sense of the above passa^ is 
signified tlie Divine Love, and bj the rain, the Divine Wis- 
dom, or truth. And inasmuch, as before explained, it ia not 
an; absolute and essential malignity, but only the Irvine 
Essence received into perverted and inverted human fonoa, 
which causes all the evil, bo it may be comprehended bon all 
only live from one Divine Life, even when sunk in the loweat 
depths of sin and defilement. But the providence towarda the 
evil, tliough of equal goodnesa on the part of the Divinity, is etill 
different in its cliaracCer and operations. It ia the eternal stale 
which is contemplated in both cases. But in the case of the 
good, or those predominantly in the aim and endeavor of good, 
while all things succeed according to order and in order for the 
soul's regeneration ; with the evil, who themselves have invortad 
that order, they proceed according to that inversion. Li both 
cases, calamities, afflictions, successes, disappointments, workUf 
prosperity and adversity, come to the individuals, and in eveij 
instance for good : tlie difference being, that in the one casi^ 
these dispensations succeed in order to onr regeneration to 
etemiij ; in ihe other, in inverted order to the next best thing 
that can be done for us ; which ia an abode in some selfish 
sphere in the spiritual world, where obedience may at length 
be secured from the love of happiness, but the sool is still left 
in a form of inversion. But aa to the JinaHt>f, in the great 
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etemitj, we kdrance nothiag over-confidendy, nor d(^;mati- 
callj. There are no limitB to the Divine Mercy, and none to 
oar hope and fiiith. We believe in the ultimste destruction of 
■11 evil, though at the cost, if it may be, of the einner'a identity. 
This ia a consequence, however, not necettaribf, perhaps, in- 
eluded in the procesi; that which is saved — that inmost germ 
of life which cannot b« deetrojed, may perhaps realize some 
ConscionB and eternal good from the terrible destiny through 
which it has passed. It may hRow — not as a human being in 
full ultlmates of life, but by some interior process unappreciable 
by us, and for an humbling experience to the whole soul ever 
after, of the dreadful passage of the " second death." Or in the 
new creation, if not alive to that experience by its own con- 
■eioQS identity, as an angel, such knowledge may be then newly 
commonicated. But of all this we cannot here speak.* 

It ia here to be noted, that deliverance from evil in this 
world, and also in the next, as it takes place in the Middle 
State, or World of Spirits, is deliverance from infernal societies. 
In those societies man lives continually while in evil, nor does 
be think, will, or do any thing, which has not connection with 
■ome combination of iniqnity there oi^anized. 

• He who would see tm ubte diiscrt&tiou oa ttia end of evi! uid tho 
flaal destruction of the nicked, from an old church point of view, maj 
coMolt ■ recent work on the "Doctrine ot ■ Futnre Life," by C. P. 
Hadton. Pot aiiieTeexpoiitioaDf the/i(«niJieDgeof the Word, ia ttiosa 
pMMgM which (peak of the paniihmenC of the wicked, w to time and 
•tcTDitf , we know of nothing equal to it. We have here the whole lit- 
eratore of ibe qacaCion. And the reader will be well repaid hy a mas- 
lerij' accnniulalion of testimony, as to the meaning and usage of terms, 
and the faith of eminent Christiana, (hrongh the whole history of the 
dmrch. Also bj many worthy and tnithfol reflections. Of conrse, ■ 
IniB tpiritw^ philocophy will reveal a ground of hope and faith quite 
■Dpeiior to absolute and thorough annihilation ; and though the real iruth 
of this subject may have been hitherto, ia a great meainre, providentially 
concealed from the world, yet irho may not hope, that in those depths of 
dka Word not yet fully opened, theheut of man may rejoice to thefall,in 
ihe meet complete and celestial satisfactions 1 
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Fearful indeed is the thought, and we little mistrust, in our 
moments of indifference, how the spots of corruption that exist 
within us, as to every kind and character of evil, send out their 
threads of quickest communication — stretch abroad their spirit- 
ual wires — and lay the roads of most facile intercourse, from 
land to land, and station to station, in the great spiritual 
country ! What a reflection it is, that by every species of wick- 
edness in which we may engage, and by every remaining spot 
of evil, we really have connection and communication, now with 
a society of knaves and deceivers, now with liars, now with 
adulterers, now with haters of Grod and the church, and now 
with profaners ; not to mention unnumbered other evils which 
organize themselves into societies in the spiritual world, and 
which lay their plots so deeply and cunningly, to entrap the 
unwary travellers of earth ! What a motive it is to search the 
heart and know the thoughts, and see if there is any wicked 
way in us, and be led in the way everlasting ! For these ways 
are really there, spreading as a net-work through many avenues, 
over the whole tract of eternity. 

It is in the deliverance from these wicked societies in the 
spiritual world, that the whole of the Divine Providence with 
us is concerned. But differently with the evil and with the 
good. ^' K the affection of a man be evil, he is, [while yet re- 
maining in the world,] carried about through infernal societies, 
and if he does not look to the Lord, he is brought into those 
societies more entirely and deeply, yet still the Lord leads him 
as by the hand by permitting, and withdrawing so far as the 
man is willing to follow from freedom ; but if he looks to the 
Lord, he is brought forth from those societies succesfiivelyy ae- 
cording to the order and connection in which they are ; whieh 
order and connection are known to no one but to the Lord 
alone ; and thus he is Qonveyed by continual steps out of hell 
upwards towards heaven and into heaven. This is affected by 
the Lord whilst man is ignorant of it, since if man knew it, be 
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vonid disturb the continuation of that process bj leading hlm- 
Belf. A. E. 1174. 

From this it may be understood how the Lord foUons the 
wicked, and how with the determinedly wicked there is a 
continual permission of eril to the end that there may be a am- 
A'nuaZ withdraunrunt. Nothing can be more merciful, or beau- 
tiiiil to contemplate, except the more orderly leading of the 
good, and of the angels themselves. So perfect indeed is the 
divine goverament as thus represented, that there is no plac« 
in the univerte where the divine laws can be violated with im- 
punity, or where the chastisements consequent upon such viola- 
tion do not tend more and more to obedience and peace. And 
so complicated, and yet so systematic are these movements, that 
the withdranment from evil is done in a thousand ways, even 
the most secret, witli man, comparatively as the food which is 
received into the stomach, which first undergoes a separating or 
digesting process, by juices prepared for that purpose, and is 
then converted into chyme, and next into chyle, from which 
the blood is made, and for this purpose is passed through vari- 
ooa organs of the body, by innumerable little ducts, and vessels 
therewith connected, — the intestines, the heart, the lungs, the 
kidneys, in each of which a separation is made, and a purifica- 
tion from the grosser and more unsuitable substances, till what 
remuns is thoroughly prepared to enter into the composition of 
ft healthy human body. It will sound strangely, without doubt, 
to a merely material science, to say that all this is the effect of 
the secret operations of the soul. But when men learn more 
&infliarij what the soul is, and come to view it as an organized 
human form, having in itself all the organic apparatus which 
the body possesses, only of a spiritual nature, then they will be 
inrepared to admit a philosophy into their theology which is 
now little dreamed of. It is a familiar expression enough, that 
the soul lives upon Divine Goodness and Truth, — that this 
h its spiritual food, as bread is the natural food of the physical 
S5 
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organism. But when all tliis ia seen in reference to tlie very 
tttbtlance ofllie Divine Spirit, and lo the human soul as the in- 
teiior organic I>ody, of which the material frame Li the outer 
Bjmbol and expression, what have liitherto been used as mere 
figures of speech will assume a reality surpassiag our utmost 
imagination. It will then be underst[X)d how the soul lives upon 
the divine Good and Truth, and how it spiritualty appropriates, 
by its own receptive and digestive apparatus, the divine and 
living substances which enter into it. 

It is thua true — true in its utmost extent, that theae invol- 
untary operations of the bodily organism in regard to its food 
and sustenance, are effected by the operations of the soul. They 
are correspond encea. One is the cause, the other is the effect. 
Hence it is that a healthy, cheerful, pure, and vigorous state of 
the mind, is so conducive to good digeation, and to unobstructed 
physical health. But of Uiese secret spiritual operations, the man 
himself knows nothing. He does not attend to them, and he 
cannot, any more than he can to the involuntary movements of 
the heart in sleep. Who does attend to them ? The Lord only, 
in his IKviue Providence. And ao it ia with regard to all 
man's evils and sins, both hereditary and acquired. The wlit^e 
spiritual world is at His command, and every variety of angelic 
and spiritual ministration. And by innumerable hidden meth- 
ods, he accompanies man into evils, and leads him out of 
them; works upon his afiectiona, and controls his motives; 
arraDgea all hb circumstances ; opens and closes each day for 
him in the best possible manner ; and as far as con be done, 
consistently with his freedom, is continually operating to wilhr 
draw him from evils, to separate them from things not agreeing 
and discharge them by unknown ways, and to lead him from 
one society to another in that eternal world whicli cloeea in 
upon all sides arotmd him I " Many, Lord my God, are thy 
wonderful works which thou bast done, and tkt/ thoughu viMA 
are lo xu-ward; they caimot be redtoDed up in order unto 
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thee ; if I would declnre and f peak of ihein, Ihej are more thim 
can be numbered." (Psalm, 40 ; 5.) 

One eliief method of governing the wicked is by external re- 
straint and fetir^i. They ciinnot, for the time being, bo led to 
good fi'oni the love of gooil, but lliey can frequently from tlie 
love of hnpjiine^s. Thnt is, to c:ctenial good, but not internaL 
But Goil will not forsake them cvc>n upon that plane of tlie 
mind ; and tlioiigli Ihey may never ilms attain to the enjoy- 
menfs of the angels, yet tliey may be made receptive of many 
uses and dtlights of such a life, ivhicli, to them, are all Ibe 
heaven ihey can imagine or enjoy. TVe will not pretend to say 
liow high such a life may uUiraalely ascend, or bow low and 
devoid of life it may fre([i«;ntly find them, or precisely what 
deli*ei'anceii, as to mode and operation, in the long ages of eter- 
nity, may in Glod's great mcrey await them ; we have no desire, 
nor is it <it all profitable, to speculate much upon sucti a subject ; 
enough that the Great Father loves all his children with an 
undying, inexhaustible affection, wliich many waters cannot 
quencli, nor floods drown, and which sin itself has no power to 
diminish. Enough that all hU providences tend invariably to 
aome kind and degree of good, forever and ever. Our soul is 
made glad within us, and shouts with an interior joy, for what 
unhtiiien mercies must eternally be measured out, and what 
more than puny human thoughts arc in the Great Everlast- 
ixu Love. We can trust it fur any thing. It is no less alive 
and active in the lowest hell, than in the highest heaven. It 
must prove efficient just so far as the creature will consent, and 
whenever it will consent. 

It is thus that the very selfishness of man is mode an instru- 
ment and a means for his security, to prevent him from sinking 
into deeper and deeper wretchedness. What a powerful prin- 
ciple is the love of honor, of gain, of reputation, and the fear 
of the law ! How much may it do for God's eternal universe ! 
And beyond all this, what other principles of the everlasting 
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Jeliovah may operate, to complete the reign of moral evil, and 
glorify all human souls ! Tliuti, with the poet Gombold : — 

" I'm apt to think the mnn 
That could Bunnount the sum ot thing?, and tpj 
The heart of God, and secreU of hia empire, 
Would speak but love. With him, iht bright rttull 
Would change the hue of intermediiio icenei. 
And make one thing of all iheolog]'." 



CHAPTER XVIH. 

DIVIXR PnOVlDKKCB IM EARTHLY AND HKAVENLT BICHEB. 

" Ye vainl; wise ! ye blind presampiaoiu I novr 
ConfounclccI in (lie duet, >doro thai poivcr 
And wisdom oft Hrraigncd : sea now the cauBO 
Why uniidsuming nonli in Eccrct lived, 
And died neglected ; vihy the good man's iliare 
In liro vaa gall and binemces or soul ; 
Wh; the lone widow and her orphans pined 
In starving solilndc, while luxury 
In palaces lay straining her low llioughta 
To tutm unreal wants." — Thompian. 

FERHAra tliere is no one foaluro of our earthlj life which 
appeals with greater force lo the reflecting observer, and 
especially to those who are in any way tried with want, than 
the vtul iaeqitalitiei which are visible in human society: — the 
dire extremes of immense wealth on the one hand, and squalid 
poverty and misery on the other. Wiiat a spectacle docs our 
civilization present I What occasion, even in a single city, for 
sad and sorrowful reflection ! But there is no occasion for dis* 
tXHiragement ; for iflhe providence of God is seen anywhere, 
and can be most triumphantly vindicated, it is in this spectacle 
of confused outward relations, and in true and false riches. 
Let us be most devoutly thankful, that here on this dark 
problem, the light shines so abundantly, and that more than 
common cheer may be administered herewith to man. It is 
because the riches of the world, when truly held, are so 
oecessary to the very life of the tovi, that we feel their depriva- 
tion BO painfuUy. We do not now have reference to what is 
OMBiBonly called rtUgtout life,— that word in its Q[nDSu:i& 
25« 
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acceptation is so narrow and fractional. But if true religious 
life may be defined to include our whole spiritual culture and 
support — the full and harmonious activity and enjoyment of 
what is sometimes called the €esthetic nature, — all the devo- 
tional, moral, intellectual, and spiritual faculties, in their utmost 
extent of varied and multiform uses in the world of nature, art, 
and all human industry, — then indeed may we say that the 
riches of the outward world are indispensably necessary to the 
true life of the soul. This is religion, and nothing else is, in 
the full, broad extent. The whole man, and not one comer of 
the mind devoted to the faculties of veneration, faith, benevo- 
lence, and justice, is to be attuned to harmony with the great 
Divinity. When a man is truly God-like, he is not a mere 
religionist in the praying, conscientious sense, but is an artist, a 
philosopher, a mechanic, an author, an agriculturalist, an ex- 
changer, a producer of all sorts of useful and beautiful thmgs, 
with an abundance of means for the pursuit of his occupation. 
Then his soul truly lives. Not till then. O detestable and in- 
fernal poverty ! thou art not of heaven ; from hell thou art, and 
to hell shalt thou return. In those dark and damnable regions 
thy rags become thee ; they are the fashion of the place ; but 
not in heaven, where bloom and beauty, in the most flowing 
and ample abundance, and all rich and adaptive outward things, 
make every man the lord of his own house and manor, with the 
most unstinted privileges. 

Now, it is because this is so thoroughly and necessarily true, 
that every soul, in proportion to its genuine refinement and 
aspiration, feels painfully the deprivation. Poverty is not, in a 
single instance, the orderly condition of the world. The poor, in 
the literal sense, we shall not always have with us, any more 
than we shall have vice and imbecility. Poverty is the curse 
of evil and the child of sin. The riches of the soul require the 
most ample material riches ; and it only truly and fulfy lives 
when these riches are provided. 

But what has the Divine Providence to saj iat such • 
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Eobject? How shall these waja of the Lord be mnde to 
appear equal ? 

In answer to this questioning, let us first coni!ider the law 
operative in this world in regard to the acquisition of worldly 
riches. And the Lord himself Imth given the law: — "Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you." {Matt. G : 33.) But how so ? 
Muiit not this bo received with palpable restrictions ? Is it 
indeed true, (liat those who make these heavenly matters the 
first and primary objects of life, are moat prospered in their 
temporal concerns P Indeed, is it not of^en the reverse of this P 
And is not the case so conspicuous as to attract the attentioD 
of every observer, and fill the minds of many with the most 
bewildering conlemplations ? The privations of the good, the 
prosperity of the wicked: this is the old complaint — the old 
Btnmbliog-block. And yet it has not escaped (he notice even 
of the Bupeificial obsen'cr, that each stale has its correspond- 
ing compensations ; that those who have made this world their 
portion, with its rewards get also its deprivations, its desolations, 
ita cares, its emptiness, and its " many sorrows ; " while those 
who have made heaven their portion in this life, not only enjoy 
it hereafter, but enter now into that peace wliich the world 
knoweth not of, — into comfort and assurance forever. And 
hence, with all the confusion, it would be impossible to find a ' 
truly spiritually minded and virtuous person, in the greatest of 
earthly poverty, who would, to the sacrifice of his virtue, ex- 
change circumstances with the richest and most affluent. He 
knows, if he knows any thing at all, that he is the richest of the 
two ; and that Glod has not a government, even in this world, so 
at odds with equity and right«ou5ness. 

But yet the great law is explicit and unmistakable. It 
speaks plainly of earthly goods, and it is the letter of the Word 
diat we are now concerned with. There are many confirm- 
atoiy passages. Nothing is plainer, throughout the whole 
Sci^Dres, than that, with certain excepti(ms, the blesung oC 
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an ample abundance of all material good is promised us, as an 
aid to our complete existence. In the Old Testament it is 
" basket and store, field and bouse, the precious things of the 
earth, and the fulness thereof;" in the New Testament, though 
with a more obvious reference to our spiritual welfare, it is still 
the emphatic words of the Lord — " Your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these things ; and if ye seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righeousness, " they shall be added 
unto you." 

Now, that there is a law here — a law as inevitable and 
regular as that by which the planets roll and the grass grows, 
is manifest from several considerations. It may be seen first, 
from the very intimate connection between all spiritual and 
all material nature. Take, for example, the human body, 
which is a miniature representation of the entire universe. It 
is well known that certain spiritual states cause certain bodily 
states ; that a sound mind is indispensable to a sound body, and 
vice versa ; that particular affections, whether of fear, hope, joy, 
grief, elation, or depression, operate so seriously upon the phys- 
ical organism as frequently to occasion severe sickness ; and 
nothing, as before alluded to, is so favorable to a cure of bodily 
distempers, as a cheerful, hopeful, vigorous spirit, which can 
act directly upon the material structure, and even banish its 
disorders. It is not without science, therefore, that many skil- 
ful physicians frequently prescribe nothing but sham medicines, 
with the most confident assurance of success, knowing well the 
power of faith or imagination to do what no drugs have power 
to do. It is called imagination, but it is in fact the inducing 
of a new spiritual action in the organism of the soul, which of 
itself creates a new infiux into the body, causing a different 
movement there, and thus effecting a manifest cure. And how 
many diseases and disorders of the body arejirst caused by sins 
committed in the spirit ! Whereas, if the kingdom of heaven 
had been preserved there, health and harmony would have 
been maintained in the body. ^ Thy kingdom come on wrtk^ 
as it is in heaven." 
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We may see by Ihis, how closely the laws which govern the 
spiritual world and the laws which govern the material world, 
are connected. What is true of the liuman soul and body, ia 
true of the whole spirituil and material universe. For they 
are connected aa soul and body Man is the microcosm, or 
lesser universe, in which we maj see by analogy, the macro- 
cosm, or greater nmver-L, m complete minialure. 

But if it were necessary lo illustrate any further, we might 
point to tlie well-recognized fad of how the whole spiritual 
and material worlds are connected, — how the laws of the one 
are interfused and blended with the laws of the other, — how 
the outer and material world is but a development from the 
ioner and spiritual world, — and how we are frequently led by 
agencies operating in llie lieaveos, by Divine Providence, to 
stations in this world where material conditions are largely 
ctmcemed, but the end of which is invariably some spiritual 
advantage, either to the person himself, or lo others. 

Now, therefore, if there is a connection between the two 
worlds and their laws, then there must be a sense, and a very 
substantial sense, in which worldly prosperity is attendant on 
spiritual riches. There must be some way or degree, in which, 
by seeking first the kingdom of God and liis righteousness, all 
these other things — these necessaries of bodily life and com- 
fort — shall be added unto us. It is a prime part of wisdom 
to see this — to comprehend and appreciate the law; for wb 
ihall thereby have a belter opinion of the world and its tnui»- 
aelions, and be more contented witli things as they are. 

First, then, we may observe the fact. Do we not see, in the 
midst of all the confusion, that in general this is so? — that it 
is not, generally speaking, the worst and most abandoned of 
the earth who have the most of external riches ? True enough, 
it may be said that it is not the most spiritual men, or even the 
most intellectual ; they are generally too intent upon the higher 
matters to succeed best in material things. But it la, generally 
epeaking, the men of at least an average standard of morality. 
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combined vntk other faculties which eminently jit them far 5iut- 
tuM. I think that any one of correct observation may discover 
thai, even in material riclie.", God has not distributed it without 
some reference to the moral worthiness of its possessors. Let 
us make allowance for all the e^iceptioiis, which, for particular 
reasons, are allowed to exist ; as wherein it may be seen some- 
times that 0. determinedly good roan, not yet fully delivered 
from his evils, would be hurt by a superfluity of wealth — that 
he would not, with this, attend so diligently to the perfecting 
of his spiritual nature ; that a bad man would not be hurt by 
it, OS it may be foreseen that, with ever so much trial and afflic- 
tion, especially of the nature of poverty, he would only be 
hardened, and made more irritable and rehellioua by it ; there- 
fore he is suffered to have wealth ; again, that aomettmes the 
morally unworthy are permitted to amass it for the good of 
others to whom it may come ; tomebodi/ must roll up the mate- 
rial wealth of the world, and it is frequently permitted to those 
whom the Lord sees are as yet fit for noliiing nobler ; sometimea 
the worthy also are permitted to amass it, seeing that they will 
make a good use of it; — let us, I say, make allowance for all 
these exceptions, and then can we look abroad upon the world, 
and say that the distribution of material riches is not seen to 
observe some law connected with spiritual worth ? There are 
other exceptions ; as that some need more, and some less, tx 
their respective enjoyments ; that what would be an abundance 
for one, would not fill, even to comfort, the capacities of 
another; they are of a larger make every way — the Master 
dons and Behemoths of humanity ; — let us subtract from the 
contemplation all the exceptions, (and they are very many, 
Providence is very particular and fitting in its diapeneationB ;) 
and then can we say that this material wealth, which the world 
so much doals upon, is distributed without any regard to monl 
law ? Preposterous and impotent conclusion I We cannot 
live $pirituall^ without living materially ; it is the appropriata 
and Deceasary ultimate of a whole and perfect life. The Mol 
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of a good man, raligiouslj be it spoken, has an imperative 
claim upon oil the richer, and beauty, anil convenience, of the 
outward world. 

But we must remember that the world has fallen into disar- 
rttngement. Bj the full of man from his primal innocence 
— from his Golden Age of BpiritunI plenty, when the earth 
brought forth abundantly, and suffering poverty was a thing 
unknown, lie has lost not only his spiritual, but his worldly 
prosperity. With sin, unquestionably, material disorder has 
entered into the world. Impoverished outward conditions are 
the necessarj- effects of impoverished inward conditions. And 
if we wanted the fairest comment on the spiritual condition of 
this world, we might find it in the terrible physical condition — 
in the unequal distribution, the fearful extremes, the dreadful 
Btrife of the social and material relations. Surely, moral 
causes must be allowed to have entered in here ; the Devil, 
in the shape of human selfishness, has done this outward, as he 
has this inward work. Kow, therefore, the whole world being 
out of its proper order, it involves individuals who are not 
always themselves to hlame for their stinted supply of earthly 
goods. Were it not for others, they havo frequently virtue 
enough, and power of mind enough, and tact enough, to amass 
a competency of this world's goods, and would do it But they 
are involved in a general system of injustice. Therefore, they 
bare to suffer as individuals for the sins of others. But no 
more than we do hereditarily for the evils of a moral and tn- 
uSectual nature which we bring with us into the world. Every 
cliitd who is bom inherits a more or less discordant organism, 
nod brings with him a load of hereditary evil which he indi- 
Tidually is not responsible for. If the simple distinction had 
been made among theologians between hereditary ain and 
hereditary organizatioD, everybody would have understood it 
Tet this is a most wise law — this. law of hereditary descent; 
for, as before observed, it is the same law which transmits aU 
tba good and all the eviL It ia one law which makes hotK 
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heaven and hell. Obeyed, it is the acquisition and perpetuity 
of all good ; disobeyed, of all evil. Therefore it must remain, 
and therefore individuals must suffer for the sins of others. 
The hope is, however, nay, the faith and Divine assurance are, 
that this train of hereditary evil shall one day be broken — 
that the time shall come when children shall be bom into this 
world vnthoiU any hereditary evil — that the power of regen- 
eration shall be so in the ascendant, that it shall no longer be 
said in any sense, " The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children's teeth are set on edge ; " for there shall be nothing 
of evil in the child's hereditary for him to appropriate ; " the 
whole earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
wators cover the sea," and the Lord shall " make an end of 
sin, and bring in everlasting righteousness." 

But now, precisely as it is with moral and intellectual evils, 
it is with these evils of the social world in its impoverished 
material conditions. The world is out of order almost entirely. 
Whereas, were it in true and heavenly order — had we that 
divine form of society which wo shall have, when the Church 
and the world shall become one — our point is, that the best 
of men would invariably fare the best, in material as in spir^ 
itual conditions. And if they did not always have the most of 
outward wealth, it would only be in those instances where 
Providence should see it would be better for them not to have 
it Or, where their wants and uses and capacities did not re- 
quire it. Or, in more general terms — for it is impossible to 
be exact here in all the particulars — there would be no suffer- 
ing poverty. The plenty of a Golden Age would be more 
equally distributed. The evil of poverty is needed now fire- 
quently, for trial and discipline of our sinful natures; — to 
impel us to humility and spiritual attention ; — to turn us ^nm 
the world to Heaven ; and to keep us from those abuses and 
indulgences, which, if we only had the means, we should mail 
into with all the pride and lust of our unregenerate natureii 
But surely, were the world entirely regenerate, and did pozitfi 
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piely, and human perfectnesa eTerywhere reign, we should 
not need this bard discipline to turn us to more heavenly 
thing?, or to keep ua from greater evils. Christ himself was 
only made perfect in his natural humanity through BafferiDgs 
and want ; and man must " follow Him in the regeneration." 
But when that perfection is attained, all elrife ceases. The 
heavens are not in warfare ; the iniemol is there in harmony 
witb the external ; the individual with the universal ; and we 
may there enjoy the "SmdC's Rest" from all our labors, the 
employments which we shall there have being only such as are 
congenial to every soul, and in which the very happiness of 
beaven coDsisteth. 

So eventually it must be on earth. The kingdom of Heaven 
must come here as there. The good shall i>e rewarded, both 
internally and externally. Can any man tell why it should not 
be so? ^^ay, is it not an intuitive dictate of the rational mind, 
that virtue — true moral worthiness — should have its outward, 
wi well as its inward, spiritual rewards? Else, why do we 
confer honors upon the truly good, and reward with prizes the 
meritorious aspirant? Are they not symbols — outward corre- 
spondenta of internal states ? And why is it that in heaven, 
all the most glorious mansions and the most magnificent sur- 
roundings, are the portion of the brightest angels; and "outer 
daikneBs," obscurity, mean and impoverished conditions, the 
portion of those who inhabit the spheres of evil ? Trust me, 
these human conditions will be reversed in the next world, and 
the fru/y rich — the rich in spirit and in heart — will be the rich 
also in external possessions, by a law of correspondence which, 
invariably, in true order, and especially in the spiritual world, 
adapts the outward to the inward through all the Kingdom of 
God. 

Here, indeed, we are introduced to a most stupendous phi- 
losophy. If it coald only be realised by the men of the world, 
we should hear less, I apprehend, of the mysterious and unequal 
allotments of Providence in this life. This life is but a Bmall 
30 
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portion of our existence, and we may rest assured that the 
great Creator has not overlooked those adaptations which are 
so necessary to the complete existence and comfort of man. 
He is to be ushered into the other life with all his faculties, 
and with the most abundant provision for their exercise and 
enjoyment in the whole outward creation. For there is an 
dutward creation there as well as here, and quite as distinct 
from the internal, mental world. But the difference is, the 
substances of that world, being spiritual, are more plastic to the 
operations of the spirit within, and are formed and molded in 
perfect correspondence to the reigning quality of the place. 
Here, by the aid of material wealth, acquired without any 
regard to moral character, a man may gather around him an 
external which is not in correspondence. There he cannot do 
it. Here, be his character ever so sinful, he may surround 
himself with all the glory and beauty of the outward world. 
There, his surroundings will partake of the quality of his own 
spirit. It would be more so, even m this world, were this 
world in true order. But the extent to which it woold be 
so, would exceed, perhaps, our imaginations to conceive. All 
things, even now, which exist in nature, exist by correspond- 
ence from the spiritual world ; for they are created from the 
Divine Essence through that world. But our world, being in 
such disorder, those correspondences are frequently so inverted, 
and mixed with good and evil, and with the relations of time 
and space, that it is difficult to trace them. We can do it in 
general, but not in particulars. 

In the spiritual world this correspondence reigns to perfec- 
tion. It is the adjusting, equalizing, beautifying or deforming, 
principle of the place. We say place, because it must exist 
there as much as it does here; its spaces, however, being 
measured by states. only, instead of feet and inches, and the 
inhabitants of that world appearing more or less distant, accord- 
ing to difference of spiritual character. And what a world 
must SQch a principle there create for us ! — where we shall aO 
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appear, both personallj and by surroundings, precisely accoi'd- 
iDg to the reigning spirit wittiio! Such a principle in fre- 
qMntly recognized in the Scriptures; they Fpeak oncotiraes 
Tery definitely, of an objective, correspondent ial world. The 
■ecnery of the good spirit in heaven h invariably represented 
■■ beautiful ; the scenery of the evil spirit in hell is invariably 
rtip^senled to be dark, forbidding, and ugly. So also tlie very 
fitnns and fiices of those angels that appeared on various occa- 
aons are spoken of ns beautiful. At tbc tran^guration of 
Oirist, when the divine glory broke through to the senses 
cf those who observed it, " his face did shiiie as the sun, and 
his garment wa.s nliite as the light." The redeemed were 
seen as " clothed in white." On the contrary, we read of 
"Mtcr darkness," " the bottomless pit," "the smoke of their 
torment, which ascendeth up forever and ever." These are 
not mere figures of speech ; they are spiritual correspondcnees 
— actual appearances, which arc the outbirtha of the qualities 
of those who inhabit the different splicrcs. Just as a man's 
own thoughts and affections nill sometimes take form and cor- 
respondence in his dreams, and his "night seasons" become 
quite as instructive as his meditations by day ; or as a good 
clairvoyant will see, even now, the aroma and halo, colored 
and varied according to its character, which surrounds and 
emanates from the head of man. Were the visions of the 
propheU all unreal F Did ihcy see nothing when heaven was 
opened to them ? They saw into tlie interior world, where are 
the shapes and substances of all things spiritual, cither good or 
evih Thus saith the prophet: — " The spirit lificd me up be- 
tween the earth and the heaven, and brought me in the visions 
of God to Jerusalem — [the spiritual Jerusalem.] And there 
stood before the idols seventy men of the ancients of the house 
of Israel — every man I'ji l/ie chamberg of hU imagery." {ikek^ 
8; 3-12.) Ah, mighty and all-revealing truth! Everyman 
in the chambers of his imagery 1 So it will be through all 
eternity. So it is ever in ihii world, to the angels who can 
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thus look in upon ua. For, remember, when the nngels look 
down upon this world, and exert the vision of wliich they arc 
capable, they look not at the outward aspect, tiic tine person, tbe 
stately mansion, the exalted office, the glow and glitter of rav 
terial wealth, but at the soul and its possessions. And to their 
eyes, bow rich and shining may be the scene of some humble 
life, where the worlU is not attracted, nny, where it is positively 
forbidding to tbe superficial eye — where tlic dull routine of S 
scanty subsistence, and a life of jaded toil and drudgery, an 
the portion of all its participators. Yet the inferior of thit 
scene may appear like a celestial mansion of God. There an 
bright and beautiful spirits, bcnming willi love and affectioa 
for eacli other, aiding each other in the struggle of life, foil of 
sympathy and concern for the best good of the soul, with A 
rational faith in the immortal life, and the practical connection 
of this life with that; and the very spheres of such a place — 
tbe spiritual aromas which emanate from the souls, and the 
works, and the general unanimity of agreeing affection.', make 
it beautiful and hallowed to the sight of the angels. They do 
not see it as low and obscure, <lingy with the lack of physical 
splendor, but as high and conspicuous ; radiant with the tight 
of on eifulgent beauty ; every affection sparkling with the good 
of love, every truth shining as precious stones, and the eorre- 
spondcnces of their outward spiritual scenery, in connectioa 
with the interior from which it all emanates, constitute the true 
splendor and atlluence of life. Such is the scene as it appears 
in tiie siglit of heaven. 

AgiUD, tjie angcU look down upon what the world calls rich 
and splendid — upon the prosperous and honored — upon those 
in stalely mansions and " independent circumstances." And I 
say not that they do not see frequently the same prospect 
Riches in tliemselves considered are no hindrance, neither is 
poverty in itself any aid, to the true wealth of the soul. But 
I say it may happen, and frequently does happen, that tbosa 
places are, to the eyes of the angeb, low down io the dingy ob- 
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acuriLjr of impoveriafaeil conditions. There are visible corre- 
spondences to tlie interior states. Dilapidated dwellings, streets 
of filth and impurity, an atmosphere of dark and uncongenial 
character, uncolored and unbeautified by the emanations of love 
and goodness, foul and pestiferous hy the exhalations of hatred, 
envy, and every evil and impure passion ; the bright scintilla- 
tiooa of truth and rectitude all missing, the faces of the inhabi- 
tants deformed and forbidding, their voices unhannonious, their 
manners repulsive, their vestures in rags, their whole outward 
ipiritual scenery gross and unbeautiful, the fitting and necessary 
correspondence of the interior life of the phice. 

These things arc no fictions. They are the facts of a spir- 
itual science well understood and appreciated. And if the 
church were spiritually enlightened, if it had any distinctive 
philosophy worthy of the great subject of the eternal world and 
its many mansions, this consideration alone would go very far 
towards the victory which overcometh the world, and all its 
vain and artificial distinctions. 

We hear much of the fashion of this world which passeth 
away. And it is most Irue, the matenai forms, the riches 
of gold and silver, " the cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces,'' yea, all the fashion of a world so out of divine order 
as this is, where the magnificence of the outward is so dispro- 
portioned frequently to the riches of the inward, and where the 
finest spiritual riches sit in obscure places, clothed in poverty. 
And destitute of the needed comforts of life — it is most Irue 
that all this will pass ingloriously away. But oh I if we mis- 
take not God's Word, and the sure analt^y of all things out- 
ward to all things inward in the world to come, there is a truth 
yet remaining — a mystery unrevealed to the mere world ing — 
a fashion of eternity, quite as substantial, and more thoroughly 
real, which passes not away any more than heaven itself passes 
away. Sometimes the man of the world is disposed to pronounce 
all these things of religion — these enjoyments of the mind so 
muchspoken of — something which he never realized, mysteries. 
26* 
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As purely mental realities, no doubt they frequently (tre mys- 
teries to htm. He has a property ^hich is altogether more 
palpable and real. There is something in a substantial farm, 
and a princely mansion, with so much solid stock in trade or 
stock in bank, which is palpable and real. " What do you 
mean by all these riches of the mind ? Does it look as though 
the best of people fared the best ? " We will tell you what we 
mean by it. And we will address ourselves to that very exter- 
nal, sensual nature, which may possibly comprehend it. What 
if these riches of the mind take to themselves outward forms ? 
What if, while whole ranges of granite and brick — vast estab- 
lishments of wealth and beauty, yea, and the exterior of all the 
equipage, and the train of honor and glory — what if, while the 
fashion of all this passes away like the fabric of a vision, at the 
all-devouring gate of death, another fashion starts up ! — as real, 
and every way as formal and substantial, only more fitting, and 
entirely becoming the denizens of that not undiscovered coun- 
try ? What if the rich in mind and heart be there the rich iu 
exterior comforts and possessions ? What if the poor in spirit, 
as Christ called them, be there the rich in all outward as in all 
inward things ? And what if the poor in purse — those who 
have gone clothed in rags, and inhabited hovels, should there 
take on the white, whole garments of redemption, or the purple 
glory of a celestial angel of love, and inhabit those higher man- 
sions, of which Christ hath told us there are many ; while those 
who have lived splendidly and fared sumptuously every day, if 
they have been selfish and wicked, should there appear in rags 
and poverty ; — sitting in waste places and in darkness ; — the 
glory departed, the exterior altogether conformed to the inte- 
rior, and thus there should be realized all through that worid 
of eternity, which is no mere shadow, what Christ hath told us 
— only with a fuller meaning than we have ever attributed to 
it — that the one party, in their lifetime, received their good 
things, and the other their evil things, but now the one is com- 
forted and the other tormented ? 
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F&r be it from us to hold out amy fabe fears, or to suppose 
there is anj thing unnatural or arbitrary in the whole apportion- 
ment of the olher life. We know there ia not — that there 
cannot be. But I say, that a man who regards spiritual riches, 
or the man who prides himself upon the fashion of this world, 
will most surely find an outward world no less real and objec- 
tive than this, when he casts off his mortal incumbrance ; and 
therefore if that palpable, tangible realization of a property that 
is BO appreciable, be of any special consideration to him, then 
both parties may be admonished, that along with all the mysteries 
and mentalities of the soul and of a religious life, there is all the 
oiy'eclive reality of such a life ; if not here, hereaflcr ; and thus 
it is that this faculty of our nature which so clings to the visi- 
ble and the formal, ia undoubtedly to be gratified by the Author 
of our being ; It was conferred to be gratified ; and thus it is 
also, that the whole of the argument is taken away from the 
worldling, and from tbe sceptic, and from him who would taunt 
the poor man in hia poverty, or enry the rich in his posses- 
sions ; and there ia positively on entire and thorough reconcilia- 
tion to he made of all the namcleaa ills and inequalities of life. 
We cannot be satisfied with any lesa or half-way attempt to 
justify the ways of God to man. 

Heaven and Hell are from internals to externals. It is not 
possible to escape the externals if we are in the internals. In 
diis world we can, but not in the next. And hence it is that 
the idea of place, which is so commonly indulged in when think- 
ing of the spiritual world, is founded in reality. To be sure, 



but these internal states create for themselves apparent places, 
of more reality than those which surround us in the material 
world : because they are more fitting and characletistic, being 
tbe very forms, and colors, and outbirths of the state ttsel£ 
Bat ioBtead of being fixed, as they are in matter, or changed 
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by mere whim, or for convenience, by material means, they 
are varied as the states vary. Thus in heaven, with a con- 
tinual succession of beauties and glories, the off-throw of the 
Divinity into correspondent creations through the minds of the 
angels ; in hell, with a like succession of deformed and barren 
prospects. The natural inspiration of men in every age has 
conceived something of the truth here expressed. It breaks 
forth from the poetry of JVIilton thus : — 

" Though what if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like, more than on earth is thouglit ^ " 

And from Wordsworth thus : — 

" Of all that is most beauteous, imaged there 
In happier beauty. More pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 

Climes which the sun, that sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey." 



But it took Swedenborg to see the actual and substantial 
source of all this poetry, and to describe it in terms of sober 
reality. And thus it is that the ti'ue Seer is ever the greatest 
poet, and as Emerson has truly observed, *' Melodious poets 
shall become as hoarse as street ballads, when once the key-note 
of nature and spirit is sounded.*' It is sounded now ; but one 
cannot sing and find ears too. 

What a momentous truth is this that we are here setting 
forth ! Viewed practically, in reference to these inequalities of 
earthly fortunes, what a perfect annihilator it is of all visionary 
and vain pursuits, and all just cause of complaint for ill-success! 
When we consider what it is for which so many are engaged 
in this intense struggle of life — this stir, and bustle, and 
activity of all the world, — that it is that they may have au^ 
ward wealth, outward magnificence, splendid and commandiDg 
mansionsy rich and extended lands, and all the beauty, deeo- 
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rations, and conveniences of the external world, we are OTer- 
whelmed with the truth here presented. In the other life, this 
is precisely what the good will come to ioheril, with all their 
internal joy. Tht^ only will have the most magnificent 
mansions — the most splendid suiroundingi — and the largest 
areas of heauty and delight, in which to expatiate forever aad 
erer. While littleness of aspect, mean and inferior habitations, 
and all the appearances of external poverty, with deformity of 
person, will be the portion of the evil and the false. I know 
not of a more affecting consideration ; 1 know not of a more 
tremendous rebuke — a more startling truth, could it only be 
seen and appreciated in tbe light of a true spiritual philosophy, 
that could possibly be administered to the mere lover of exter- 
nal riches. I wish that I could sound it far and wide through- 
out the land, to the solemn consideration of eveiy votary of 
nuunmon. 

"Wliy all this toil for triumphs of an hour! 
TVhal thoagli ivc wade in wcnilli, or soar in fame? 
Bnrth's liiglicst station ends in ' litre he lit;' 
And duEt to dust concludes her noblest song." 

Ah ! but if it did all end here — if it were not still substan- 
tially existing, but lowered and brought into correspondence in 
the life beyond the grave, where the " true riches " take to 
themselves the corresponding outward appearances, and the 
only true poverty can never find that rich external which it 
frequently finds in this world ! And tiiis life is but a moment 
long — then comes all the true wealtii of the soul! 

We ask the reader's indulgence for more than usual prolixity 
in this chapter, for we feel tliat we are in direct contact with 
the world, and touching it in its sorest spot. 

Let us now look a Utile more particularly into the fortunes of 
thi$ world. I do it for a most practical i>urpOHe, and to call 
attention to tbe great law, operative even now, of the connec- 
ticM) between internal and external riches. And afler all tlM 
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exceptions are made, and all considerations of a disorderly 
world, it is evidently true now, that, as a general thing, the best 
of men succeed best in the world. Sometimes, it is true, and 
perhaps frequently, tlie very wicked contrive to amass very 
large amounts ; but it is not apt to remain in their families 
fix)m generation to generation. And I believe it will be found, 
on looking deeply into the history of the world, that there is 
and must be some moral stamina or foundation upon which the 
riches of this world are mainly built, and by which they are 
continued in the same succession from generation to generation. 
So that there is some foundation in truth for that idea of aris- 
tocracy, or that superior respect which wealth has always 
commanded. Wealth truly belongs to the good. It is the 
correspondent of both good and truth. And even now, I say, 
if the wicked get it in large amounts, or by any unjust or fic- 
titious means, as by speculation, deception, etc., it is not apt to 
remain in those families ; it is soon dissipated ; a few genera- 
tions are commonly sufficient to run it all out ; so that it has 
passed into a proverb, that '^ evil gains do not come to the third 
heir.'* By a righteous providence it mysteriously disappears, 
and by laws as truly fixed and operative as any in the natural 
world. " It has this day been confirmed to me by the angels," 
says Swedenborg in his private diary, " that this is the case, 
and that riches fraudulently acquired pass away, or are dissi- 
pated, so that the parties themselves know not by what means ; 
whereas, others are enriched thereby." — (S. D. 1212.) 

Now, to deny a Providence in all this, or to say that it all 
takes place according to natural laws, is to talk foolishly. Gk)d 
operates hy his laws ; and if He has so constructed the world 
as that hy laws tlie good are generally favored and the wicked 
unrewarded, there is as much of a Providence in it as though it 
were done without law. It is done, and that is the main point 
And if it were not that the present state of society is in sudi 
gross disorder from man's wickedness, it would always bappeo, 
that the most worthy in a moral point of view would have at 
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least enough of tbia world's wealth to make them comfortable 
and eaaj, and, much more generally tlian now, the most of it. 
Such is the true philosopliy with regard to the fortunes of this 
world. It is not fortune, but Provideuce. 

But it is to be observed in reference to this grand kiw — 
"Seek ye first the kingdom of God," etc., — that it is not meant 
first in time, as though we were to gire attention to religious 
matters before we attend to our worldly concerns, or to the 
neglect of them ; but first in importance, or primarily and 
ceulraUy ; as much as to say — " Let this matter of your rela- 
tions to God and heaven be the chief and predominant aim of 
your mortal life ; seek this as highest and greatest, and all 
these other things — these necessaries and coDveniences of 
bodily life, shall be added unto you — «hall fiow in appropriate 
order from the Great First Cause of all spiritual and all earthly 
good." 

It cannot be otherwise than it should be so. This is the law. 
The movements of the planets are not more necessary. Al- 
though, from involutions and convolutions, and connections and 
adaptations touching man's spiritual needs, and reaching into 
eternity, we frequently lose sight of the law in individual 
cases. Still there are individual cases enough to aasure us of 
the general principle ; and the marvellous providences which 
we read of sometimes, whereby poor and destitute ones have 
been provided for in an unearthly manner, show well enough 
what God is able to do, would man but conform to hta 
requirements. 

By availing one's self of the power of this great law, a man 
is in league not only with God, but with all the aogela of 
heaven ; and be can ha led by Divine Providence, and will b« 
led, to those worldly stations, and that worldly good, which is 
beet for his spiritual life. I know not indeed how much it 
would be possible for a man to realize, in a purely worldly way, 
would be only g^ve himself up, once and entirely, and forever, 
to the deten&inatoa of a spotless and rel^ous life, — toatnnt 
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in the Lord with all his might, and the interests of his kingdom 
first Let there be no half-way, no compromise about it, but 
let the man give himself entirely up to God and his Providence, 
doing only right in every particular, and helping others all he can, 
though death stare him in the face, and such a man would be 
taken care of in the most marked and supernatural manner. 
He would be in league with all high ministries on earth and in 
heaven. The God of Elijah would be able to have him all the 
more effectually in his hands. Angels and good spirits could 
come nearer to such a man, not being repelled by an evil or un- 
believing sphere. And if he were not thus provided for to any 
great extent, it would be because he did not need that kind of 
prosperity which some more earthly natures require, and Grod 
was training him for the skies in a more eminent manner. 

O sad and suffering world, how has man's wickedness hong 
thy faith in disastrous eclipse, and darkened all the heavens 
with its shadow ! How little of love, of simple, childlike pu- 
rity and truth ! How easy to write on the Divine Providence, 
how different to practise ! I tremble as I write, to think thai 
I can practise no better, truths which must brighten the in* 
tellect of an angel, and fill all heaven with glory and rejoic- 
ing! 

But I proceed to observe in conclusion, that there is a more 
spiritual meaning still,^ in the passage remarked upon, than has 
reference to mere earthly goods, and in which the Divine 
Providence may be still more fully seen. Earthly goods are 
in fact nothing, in themselves considered, only so far as they 
conduce to human uses, and are made subservient to the king- 
dom of God. Now, therefore, if a man is in true order of life, 
not seeking riches for themselves, but for the use they may be 
made to subserve, — for the real good of himself, his fiunily, 
and the world, — even though it be only for the uses of the 
business world, in manufacture, exchange, and supply, (for the 
spirit of religion enters into all these ; the immortal kingdom 
of heaven itself is nothing but a kingdom of varied uses;) 
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then he has a Bpiritutd end in view. He is seeking to a 
the general amount of good. And if he does it not in highttt 
ways, he does it in some ways ; and such a man may truly be 
Baid to have his riches added unto him. They are, in the use 
he makes of them, added to his spiritual nature. They really 
form, beautify, and build up the structure of the souL And 
they prepare him for the kingdom of heaven on high. But if 
he <sd\j doats upon them as riclies, and hoards them up, and 
sees them not in their connection with the good of mankind, 
then instead of being in aoy good sense added unto him, they 
are only a curse to him ; and they will make him fall short of 
the kingdom of heareu. 

Such ia the true order of Providence in respect to earthly 
and heavenly riches. How much is there to be thankful for, 
■od what an unusually clear light is thus shed upon one of the 
daritest and saddest problems of the world! Who haa not 
reason to be grateful for his existence, and for the ability con- 
ferred upon him to enrich his interior nature with every pos- 
uble perfection and delight, and to gather around him to all 
«temity, the beauties and glories of the angelic world ? 
27 



CHAPTER XIX. 

DIVINE PROVIDENCE IN ANSWER TO PRATER. 

'* The Scriptural authors support the opinion that the Deity causes that 
to come to pass which is prayed for with firm faith. * God heareth the 
prayer of the faithful.' The effects which they ascribe to prayer are not 
mere natural consequences of the act of prayer in the heart of the perton 
who prays ; they are positive, extenial effects, which have no visible con- 
nection with the prayer itself. Ttiis doctrine they teach by precepts, and 
confirm by circumstantial histories." — John Casper Lavater, 

" More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy roico 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both.for themselves and those who call them friend t 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God." — Tentfifson. 

Wk approach, now, a subject of the most interior and sacred 
nature, and one which we shall contemplate with the intensest 
satisfaction. We desire to put off the shoes from our feet, for 
the place is holy. And yet we must be consistent with the 
plan of this work, which is to present the rationale of exerj 
subject we are called to consider ; more especially, perhaps, 
those subjects that are most interior, for it is here that reason 
so frequently fails, for the want of that solid support which is 
longed for in the externals of the mind, and a secret scepticism 
is engendered in the natui-al man while all faith is cherished in 
the spirituaL Thus there is a conflict and dissatisfaction, even 
where none is expressed. It is an age too, when the philo0O 
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pbj of all things pertaining to religion is impenitirel^ de- 
manded. 

What, then, is the real nature, philosophy, and effect of 
piayer? Many questions nre continually asked cohceroing 
this subject, some of which are the following; How can God 
be affected by our prayers? Is not God unchangeable? And 
if prayer hns any effect at all, is it not all with man, in chang- 
ing his dispositions, and putting him in a right frame of mind ? 
Can we expect any thing directly fi'om God, by asking, which 
we should not obtain without asking? Docs He. not nlways 
know the things we are in need of, without our telling Him, 
and before we ask Him? These are questions which har« 
disturbed many mind^, and caused this subject of prayer to be 
enveloped in a great obscurity, and much diminished its impor- 
tance and practice. 

Jn approaching this subject, therefore, it were well to inquire 
first — What is meant by the unchangeableness of God? He 
is unchangeable in respect to always acting according to im- 
mutable and everlasting laws : but what if one of those laws 
is this vevy law of asking and receiving? What if He has 
made it a condition, in the constitution of the universe, that 
certain desires siiall exist on the part of man, in order to the 
receipt of certain blessings ? Now, nothing is more evident 
than that such is tiie case — such is the kind of a universe we 
live in. 

The truth is, God wills to have his children realize that 
their highest tiappincss consists in tlieir seeking Him, and the 
blessings that flow from Him. He desires that they shall 
acknowledge the Divine Source, — that they shall not be in- 
flated with self-conceit, — well knowing that such a state of self- 
dependence and self-sufficiency is most inimical to the peace 
and welfare of humanity And for tliis puipase, lie has made 
the condition of our receiving certain blessings, Ibis act or pos- 
ture of the mind which we denominate prayer. But there is 
noUUng arbitrary in it. It cannot be sud tliat these blesnogi 
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might have been bestowed without prayer, but that Grod lias 
annexed this condition to their reception in order to draw and 
attach us to Him, They could not be bestowed without prayer. 
This desire on the part of man is the necessary cause of their 
reception. The law only operates by the desire. And both 
the state of dependence — the gi*atitude and religious effects, 
and the receipt of the blessings, are alike bound up in this 
divine system of necessary operation. 

But again, we may now not only understand that tliis is the 
law of asking and receiving, but we may understand how it is 
that God exists in his own laws, and in fact only answers what 
He himself has caused to exist in the form of a desire. It 
should ever be remembered, for the clear understanding of this 
subject, that in all true and effectual prayer, it is God himself 
who inspires these desires in us towards Him. Do not all holy 
desires, all pure aspirations, all goodness and truth, come from 
God? Grod then has not only made it a law that we shall 
desire towards Him for certain blessings, but He himself comes 
into our hearts at such times to crecUe those desires, and to give 
us a certain intuition of the things to be prayed for, and which 
He designs to bestow : or in other words, it is God himself who 
prays in us; according to the words of an apostle : — " Likewise 
the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities ; for we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought ; but the Spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us, with groanings which cannot be uttered." 
{Rom, 8 : 26.) Now, this being the case, how easy it is to 
understand how God can answer prayer ! He responds to his 
own desires. He inflows into the human heart, and touches its 
pure aspirations, excites its holy desires, all in accordance with 
his own will, and of course answers what He himself has caused 
to be asked. It is in this sense that it is written — "If ye 
abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you." {John^ 15 : 7.) The 
reason is, because in such a state of mind nothing is asked bat 
what is in accordance with the Divine Will, and it is the J)iMaf^ 
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itself that inspires those desires. It is well observed by Swe- 
denboT^ — "The Lord gives man to ask, and what to ask; but 
Btill the Lord wills that man should first o^^k, to the end that 
he may do it as from himself, and thus that it should be appro- 
priated to him : otherwise, if the petition itself were not from 
the Lord, it would no* he said in those places, that they should 
receive whatsoever they asked." A. R. 376. 

The truth is, there is a continual circulation of the Divine 
Spirit, from heaven to earth, and from earth to heaven, and to 
the Throne and Centre of the universe. It is very much like 
the circulation of the element of water. It ascends in silent 
and invisible vapors from the earth and ocean, and is thence 
ocmdensed, and dispersed in light and fleecy clouds through the 
atmosphere, and from thence descends in refreshing showers to 
the earth and ocean from whence it arose. So it is with the 
circulation of the Divine Spirit. God himself is the Author 
of all holy desires, and from thence they take their rise in the 
human heart, and ascend again to Him who gave them, and 
return with blessings to the thirsty Boul. Now it would be 
manifestly improper to say that we will not pray, God knows 
what we stand in need of, and is unchangeable, and therefore 
nothing that we can do con alter his determinate purpose. 
The truth is, this round of circulation from God to man, and 
from man to God, and thence to man again, is a part of the 
unchangeableness ; it is the system established ; and the earth 
and ocean itself might as well say, supposing it endued with 
rationality, — " I will not send up my vapors ; God knows I am 
ui need of rnin ; therefore I will roll on here withoui a thought 
of any thing but myself." Kow, the only difference is, man has 
free-will ; and his aspirations and prayers go up with a willing 
heart ; but still like ascending dews and vapors from the earth; 
and tliey descend to him again — yea, as saith the Fsalmbt — 
" He shall come down like t«in upon the mown grass; as show- 
ers that water the earth;" — as the "dew of heaven," and the 
" uoall rain upon the tender herb." 
27* 
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The analogy is perfect and beaatifal, — putting the syetem 
of nature and the system of divine grace at one. And as it aU 
depends upon the free-will of man, or upon his free co-operatioa 
with the Divine Will, whether he will pray or not, so he might 
as well say of any virtue, or of any obedience, — " I will not 
exert myself; God is unchangeable ; what can I do to command 
his blessing ? " Prayer, in fact, is but the labor of the spirit 
for certain influences from God ; and what more is any moral 
exertion which the spirit of man puts forth ? All our virtues 
are derived from Grod, and every increase of goodness that W6 
make is but a draft upon the unchangeable Deity. 

The Lord indeed changes not, in his laws and nature ; but 
man changes, and by that variation does really attract more 
of the Divine Spirit into his opened soul, and can thus be led 
more effectually into paths of the Divine Providence^ and this 
even in answer to prayer. 

Prayer in itself is nothing but desire ; and this desire, when 
it exists on the part of man, has the effect to open up the ves- 
sels of his spiritual organism towards the Divine Being, thns 
causing a larger influx of his Spirit. The word — the external 
asking, is simply the outward expression of an internal psycho- 
logical operation. It is stated by Swedenborg, and no doubt 
truly, — we can see the rationality of it, — that the higher por- 
tions of a man's spiritual brain, when in the act of devotion, are 
really raised into a convexity upwards, and that tliey fall again 
into a depression when he ceases from that state. Now, there* 
fore, while God is immutable, it is still a divine and sacred truth 
that He can attract us to Him, and in turn He can be attracted 
to human states and conditions, by virtue of those affinities 
which exist between Grod and man, just as they operate be- 
tween nuui and man. The influence is mutual and reciprocaL 
'< Draw nigh to God," says an apostle, ^ and God will draw nigh 
to you." And by placing ourselves in proper positions towards 
God, by calling on Him with a pure mind, by seeking Him in 
the exercise of liigh spiritual qualities, we do^ without an/ 
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ehange in th«emential prindplesandlawaof action of the DiTine 
Mind, inevitablj atlrael those qualities in the Deity which aro 
nesreat akin to our own reigning npirit at the time of supplica- 
tioo. It is thuB that the Lord " gives the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him." And the Spirit which is thus given, leads also 
to many other things, both of a temporal and spiritual nature, 
consequent upon Ihia desire on our part. 

But we proceed to observe again, that the Lord frequently 
sends his angelt in answer to prayer. This perhaps is the gen- 
eral way of complying with human petitions. It is, however, 
by immediate, as well as mediate procedure. Here again 
may be seen the reasona^fnen and the efficacy of prayer. 
Take the following inslanee from the prayers of Daniel. " O 
my God," cays the prophet, " incline thine ear and hear ; open 
thine eyes and behold our desolations, and the city which is 
called by thy name ; for we do not present our supplications 
before thee for our righteousness, but for thy great mercies. 
O Lord, bear ; O Lord, forgive. Hearken and defer not, for 
thine own sake, for thy city and thy people are called by thy 
name. And whilst I was speaking nnd praying, even the man 
Giftbriel, whom I had seen in the vision from the beginning, 
being caused to fly swiRly, touched me about the time of the 
evening oblation. And he informed me, and talked with me, 
and said, O Daniel, I am now come forth to give thee skill and 
understuiding." (Chap. 9.) 

Surely here was answer to prayer, in a visible and tangible 
manner, and an angel of God called out for the purpose. Would 
be have come mthovt the prayer ? Surely not, we may say, 
for the prayer was the very means, though it were inspired by 
the Lord himself into the free-will of the prophet, of putting 
htm in a state to attract the divine attention or influx more 
interiorly, and to cause the angel to come at that moment. If 
we would accustmn ourselves to think of this whole matter aa 
tajha, more or less interiorly, instead of a separate Divine Being 
Moinf and going, we shoald form more Tational views, and b^ 
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lieve more easily. But we maj think of the angels, more dis- 
tinctly, as coming and going. " While I was praying^ soys 
Daniel, '' he was caused to fly swiftly, and touched me aboat 
the time of the evening oblation." How beautiful is thb 
reality of prayer ! How truly any man may thus draw the 
angels around him ! As David says, — " This poor man cried, 
and the Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles." 
{Psalm^t 34 : 6.) " The angel of his presence saved them." {ha, 
63: 9.) 

Again it is written of Cornelius, '^ a devout man, who feared 
Grod and prayed to him alway," that on a certain occasion he 
saw in a vision an angel of Grod coming to him, calling him by 
name, and saying — " Thy prayers and thine alms are come up 
for a memorial before God." {Acts^ 10 : 1-4.) Then was given 
him direction how to proceed and what to do, with the whole 
announcement of Peter's vision concerning the gentile world. 

Again, it is well known that while Jesus was praying on the 
Mount of Olives, '' there appeared an angel unto him, strength- 
ening him." (Luke, 22 : 41-43.) Also it is said, in reference to 
an erring disciple who would have smote one of the enemies of 
Jesus, — *' Put up thy sword ; thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me more than 
twelve legions of angels." (Matt. 26 : 52, 53.) 

From all which it appears, that the sincere prayer of the heart 
is the appointed medium of connection between man, the Lord, 
and the heavens. And can there be any thing more touching 
and beautiful ? To think of a direct chain of connecti<m and 
communication, from Grod the Father, down through intermedi- 
ate ranks of glorified beings, to the children of earth and mor- 
tality, by which their faintest aspiration, if it be true, touches 
some bright link in the chain of being, and wafls it sucoeasivelj 
to the throne of God ! Indeed the universe is such a reality. 
We are not commanded to pray always, and not to faint, to no 
purpose, or for a half, or mutilated purpose. There is a whole- 
ness in our devotions, and a reality surpassing our atmost 
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■magiaitlioDa to conceive. A prajing spirit is a strong, a 
mighty spirit. The expression of tlie oM pietists, "wrestling 
wttii God," means eomclliing ; though it is not a scriptural ex- 
presaioD, and is liable to perversion. The Deity is not that 
fixed) immovability of Nature, whicti never bends or is pliant 
to His creatures' wants. Why, even Nature itself is not such 
a fixity. Is not all Nature in incessant motion ? Is not Matter 
itself in everlasting action ? And do not all things have secret 
affinities, altractions, and tendencies ? So also the mighty uni- 
verse of spirit. So abo the Spirit of llie infinite Grod. And 
coRoected as He is with all created spirits through all domin- 
ions, there cannot one of them move without affecting, by suc- 
cessive steps, the whole host of created intelligences, and the 
Lord of all to whom they are united. Call this only c^arent 
truth, if you will. Say that, more really, it is God who affects 
Ds, and movea all with his own will. Still, so far as u)« are 
coDCemed, it is a practical reality. It b our free-will that is 
concerned in the work. How truly arc we told the philo- 
sophic &ct, that we cannot lift a finger without moving, by some 
imperceptible degree, the distant Spheres I — or sound a voice 
v itliout undulating through the depths of space I Much less 
can we think a thought without moving the heavenly societies, 
or be stirred with deep feeling without pulsating through the 
immortal kingdoms. " There is joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth." Can a man then pray, — can he bend him- 
self in deep, sli'ong humiliation, and pour out his desires to the 
Lord of mercy, especially if he is in any exercise of penitence, 
or distress of mind, and not pierce the ear of the Great Father 
of spirits, and move Him to compassion on a helpless mortal? 
The movement, I repeat, is chiefly the opening of our own souhi 
to a larger influx of the Divine Spirit than could otherwise 
possibly be given. And God gives the prayer for that very 
purpose — tliat man may feel it as his own, and that the proper 
bteflaing may be given and appropriated. 

Thus we understand the wttole subject of prayer in generoL 
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We see its profundity, its clear rationality. Our prayers in- 
deed arc not all answered ; they frequently remain UTianswered, 
as to the specific things which we ask for. Hence it is so often 
inculcated that we must pray in submission to the Divine Will 
" If ye abide in me, and my woi*ds abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you r" because in this 
state, all the desires are in harmony with the will of Gk)d. 
But yet it must be observed, that our prayers are ahcaifs at- 
tended with a blessing ; for the very clesire towards God, even 
though we ask amiss for the particular things, cannot but prove 
effectual in procuring an infiux of his Spirit, which unfailingly 
leads to many varieties of good. And, truth to say, it is only 
in these specifications for particular blessings, which for the 
most part ought not to be indulged in, that we are likely to 
err ; for we know not, frequently, what things we are in need 
of; and hence it is that the LorcTs prayer is so appropriate and 
compendious a form ; and even the simple state of mind — 
" Thy will be done," if it be persevered in till it becomes a 
devout habit of the mind, is a very sufficient form of prayer. 
There are few, however, who attain to this simple state. What 
we nearly all need, in the present state of religion, is earnest, 
deep prayer, of a character sufficiently specific for each indi- 
vidual case. And until a man does come into this state, of 
greater or less simplicity and surrender, he is not in a condi- 
tion where he can receive the highest divine blessings, his owh 
will continually interfering with the divine efforts towards him. 
The question has frequently been asked by those more spir- 
itually minded, whether we should pray for material blessings : 
to which it is answered, that in this whole subject of prayer, 
much is to be deferred to the state of the individual. What it 
fit for one is not fit for another. Our Lord himself did nol, 
from all that appears, use the form He prescribed for us, even 
60 far as He might have used it consistently with his natare 
and office ; but varied his petitions according to the circamr 
stances, and the nature of the temptations of the infim hu- 
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manity. Nor is that one prescribed form the most proper for 
all persons, on all occasione. Nor is it literally and punctil- 
iooslj enjoined. " After tbia maimer pray ye." 

As to pmyiog for mBterial blessings, is it not included in the 
literal sense — "Give us this day our daily bread?" Some- 
times, however, it is said that it is no use to supplicate God for 
worldly prosperity, for temporal gifls, for however much our 
tpiriit may be changed and varied by communing wilh the 
Divine Spirit, it is plain to see that we can have no effect 
upoa the laws of the material world. But is not this to cut 
off a large portion of our interests in this life? It is true, all 
oar material things, and all the circumstances with which we 
are surrounded, are provided and arranged wilh reference to 
our spiritual and eternal good ; but for that Very reason it is, 
that many a man is directly benefited by a prayer of this na- 
ture. God knotci of this connection, and He frequently puts 
the prayer into simple minds, gives them an intuition of what 
they ought to ask for, and the pmycr is many times wonder- 
fully answered. It is no use to become so very intellectual 
and spiritual about this, tliat we will not, on any occasion, bend 
the knee for the uliunate things of this life. Many a poor man 
needs and is blessed in this way. He gets what he prays for. 
And he would not get it without. The annals of devotion are 
JiiU of wonderful and interesting occurrences. And the ro- 
tion<Je of this method of procuring earthly blessings is per- 
fectly appreciable. God can commission an angel to carry a 
loaf of bread or a barrel of flour to a poor man or woman 
who needs it, as easily as He can give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him. He does it by means of human instrumentali- 
ties. It is a mistake, and a serious one, to deny this kind of 
prayer. It argues not superior spirituality, but ignorance and 
pride. Some may call it "old church" praying; I call it 
proper to any church, just according to the condition of the 
individual. A praise and a glory to God. 
' To be lure, this ii not the ordinary means of the procure- 
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ment of such blessings ; God regards his natural laws, and the 
work and labor of this busy world ; and the best of all prayer 
is continual and cheerful industry. But there are cases, and 
always have been, which, by a complication of human misfor- 
tune, lay out of the reach of the ordinary methods, and where 
the Divine Providence is especially manifest in the play of 
$piritwd laws, by prayers and answers from the ever-present, 
all-merciful heavens. How many monuments of the Lord's 
marvellous and condescending love to poor, and forsaken, and 
suppliant ones ! How have the heavens sent answers in the 
form of the most material aid ! 

We cannot let pass a subject of such vital importance as 
this, without offering some illustrations from actual life, in 
proof of the position here maintained. And we are happy 
in being able to present them so full, and well authenticated, 
and to the points 

A very remarkable illustration of the power of this kind ai 
prayer, may be found in the life of Rev. William Huntington, 
of Providence Chapel, London. Ho appears to have been of 
the Methodist persuasion, and was a Minister who was raised 
from great obscurity to great popularity and influence among 
the poorer and more ignorant classes. He was the author of a 
small Treatise called ''The Bank of Faith: or, God lAe 
Guardian of the Poor.'* He travelled much, and preached 
among many people, under circumstances the most trying^ and 
at the same time the most comforting to the exercise of faith* 
The whole history is the history of a manifest and visible 
providence, by the instrumentality of prayer. The occiu> 
rences are so numerous and continuous that there is no roooi 
for doubt. There are indeed certain trivialities and particulars 
in relation to his material concerns, which some would be re- 
pelled from by pride, and some by ignorance. Doubtless the 
author has suffered himself to be betrayed into needless minu- 
tiae. Nevertheless, it is a conspicuous monument of the Diviaf 
Mercy in token of God's care for poor, and sudbrin^ and trpsl- 
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iDg ones. S&js tlie aiitlior with great truth — "The only way 
to prove Christ's Dwinity, ia to go to Ilim when overwhelmed 
Willi guilt and liorror, and pray to Him as the Eternal God." 
Again he says — " One reason for my writing this treatise is, 
because we are oAen tempted to believe lliat God lakes no no- 
tice of our temporal concerns." We can quote but an instance 
or two from this remarkable hook, while we fully sympathize 
with the author in regarding the providence of God a " great 
mystery." — he " could not unriddle it, even while daily exer- 
cised with \l" How many more capacious intellects have felt 
the same mystery, with the same facts ! 

On (me occasion he had been greatly exercised with debt 
and embarrassment, and his patience was severely tried, not 
(Mily on account of hijnself, but his friend, who was in great 
distress, and stood much in need of a little relief. His never- 
failing resort was to the Great Father of bounties, in earnest 
and sincere prayer. And God who heareth the ravens when 
they cry, thus answered him. It was the evening previous, 
that he made the subject a matter of special supplication. The 
next morning a person knocked at bis door, desiring to see 
him. When he came into the study, he says — " I looked at 
him, and perceived him to be a gentleman tiiat I had never 
seen before. He told me that he liad once heard me preach 
at Dr. Gifibrd's meeting-house, and once or twice in Margaret 
Street Chapel, and that he had heard me greatly to his satis- 
faction : and the reason of his coming to see me now was, that 
he had been exercised the last night with a dream — that he 
dreamed the Word of God came to him, saying, ' If thy brother 
be waxed poor, thou shalt open thy hand to thy poor brother,' 
etc. He asked me if there was such a portion of Sciipture ; 
I answered, the words were these : — 'If there be among you 
a poor man, one of thy brethren, within any of thy gates, in 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not 
harden thy heart, nor shut thy hand from thy poor brother' — 
(Set Deul. 15: 7-11.) He then told me that these words 
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came to him in his sleep ; and in the morning when he awoke, 
he felt the power of them. In wondering who this poor brother 
could be, he informed me it was impressed on his mind that I 
was the brother about whom he had dreamed ; and asked me 
concerning my circumstances. I then told him of the trial I 
was in ; and as he was fully satisfied it was of Grod, he won- 
dered much at it. At his departure, he gave me money and 
goods sufficient to relieve my own circumstances, and also the 
condition of my friend. Thus, Grod, who commanded a widow 
to sustain Elijah, commanded this man to relieve me." (Pp. 
98, 99.) 

Such a circumstance will undoubtedly be viewed lightly by 
those who have scarcely any faith in such providences, and the 
more so because they do not understand the method of them, 
and have no idea of their frequency. But is it at all unreason- 
able that by means of the supplication the night before, some 
angel or spirit could be commissioned to the sleeping man, and 
thus a connection be established which was efficacious ? How 
many such instances there are ! 

At another time, our author was in debt to the sum of twenty 
pounds. *^ This sum," says he, '^ hung long in hand, I looked 
different ways, and chalked out different roads for the Almtgfalj 
to walk in ; but his paths were in the deep waters, and his foot- 
steps were not known. No raven came, neither in the morning 
nor in the evening. Tliere was a gentlewoman at my house on a 
visit, and I asked her if she had got the sum of twenty pounds 
in her pocket, telling her at the same time how I wanted it 
She told me she had not ; if she had, I should have it. A few 
hours aflerwards the same woman was coming into my study, 
but she found it locked, and knocked at the door. I let her in, 
and she said, * I am sorry to disturb you.* I replied — * You 
do not disturb me ; I have been begging a favor of God, and I 
had just done when you knocked. That favor I have now got 
in faith, and shall shortly have in hand, and yon will see it 1' 
The afternoon of the same day, two gentlemen oat of the ci^ 
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CanM to Bee me ; and after a few hours' conTeiMlion, thej left 
me, and to m^ greut surprise, each of them, at parting, put a 
letter inio my liand, which, when ih^j were gone, I opened, 
md found n ten pound note in each 1 I immediatuly eent for 
the woman up-stairs, and let her read ihe letters, and then Bent 
the money to answer that demand." (P. 211.) 

And now for the rationale of such dcmonstrnlions as these. 
We need to quote many of Ihem to feel their full force. They 
are oltogetlier too numerous and wonderful to be the effect of 
cbance, or of a lucky coincidence. Indeed, there i* no such 
thtDg. It is either by natural laws or spiritual laws, with 
divine and personal agencies, that every thing transpires. But 
in such manifest ipirilual interpositions, was the will of God 
changed by the man's prayer ? By no means. Would he then 
have obtained the gifl without the prayer? Not at all. But 
God saw, and undoubtedly some angel from Him saw, that such 
a gift the man should have, and such a prayer tlie man should 
hare. In his case they could be made to exist together. He 
was a devotional, sph-i(ua1 man ; and could be made, more con- 
•ciously and sensibly than others, to look to God and ask Him 
fi}r any thing. The prayer, therefore, took almost tlie form 
of a divine presentiment in his mind. God had determined to 
bless this man in precisely such a way ; He meant to lead him, 
and did lead him, by his holy providence, and sustain him in a 
wonderful manner, because He saw that He could trust in 
Him. His trust was ministered to and cultivated in this man< 
uer. His whole life was a continued series of such experiences. 
This man had such a sense of the Divine Will, and such nn 
iDtuilion of what the Divinity meant lo bestow upon him, that 
his prayers fell instinctively into the same current. God, 
therefore, was not changed by them ; He himself it was who 
gave the prayer, seeing how it should be answered. But 
because of all this, should the man not pray ? Should he ex- 
pect the blessing without the prayer? It might as well be said 
that we wUI not try to be virtuous ; we wilt not exert our free- 
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will at all ; seeing that it is all of God, and he is unchangeable. 
The truth is, with such as can be led in this trusting, prayerful 
way, these are the necessary links in the chain of the divine 
providence : but the will is as free as in the lowest moralities; 
the man cannot do without them, and God cannot do without 
them; and blessed is he who can be made to realize such 
effects. 

Take another instance in the life of our own beloved country- 
man — Washington Allston. 

" Soon after Allston's marriage with his first wife, the sister 
of the late Dr. Channing, he made his second visit to Europe. 
After a residence there of little more than a year, his pecuniary 
wants became very pressing and urgent — more so than at any 
other period of his life. On one of these occasions, as he him- 
self used to narrate the event, he was in his studio, reflecting 
with a feeling of almost desperation upon his condition. His 
conscience seemed to tell him that he had deserved his afflic- 
tions and drawn them upon himself, by his want of due grati- 
tude for past favors from heaven. His heart seemed filled all 
at once with the hope that God would listen to his prayers, if 
he would offer up his direct expressions of penitence, and ask 
for divine aid. He accordingly locked his door, withdrew to a 
comer of the room, threw himself upon his knees, and prayed 
for a loaf of bread for himself and his wife. While thus em- 
ployed, a knock was heard at the door. A feeling of moment- 
ary shame at being detected in this i>osition, and a feeling of 
fear lest he might have been observed, induced him to hasten 
and open the door. A sti^anger inquired for Mr. Allston. He 
was anxious to learn who was the fortunate purchaser of the 
painting * Angel Uriel,* regarded by the artist as one of his 
master-pieces, which had won the prize at the exhibition of the 
Academy. He was told that it had not been sold. 

" * Can it be possible ? Not sold ? Whei'e is it to be had?' 

* In this very room. Here it is,' producing the painting from 
the comer, and wiping off the dust. ^ It is for sale, but its 
value has never yet, to my idea of its worth, been adequately 
appreciated, and I would not part with it.' * What is its price/' 

* I have done affixing any nominal sum. I have always, so far, 
exceeded my oflTers, I leave it for you to name the price.' 

* Will four hundred pounds be an adequate recompense ?* 'It 
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is more than I have ever asked for it.' ' Then the punting is 
mine." The stranger introduced bimseir as the Marquis of 
Stafford, and became, from that moment, one of llie warmest 
friends of Mr. Allston. By iiim Mr. A. was introduced to the 
ncietj of the nobilitj' and gentry ; and he became one of the 
most favored among the many gifted minds that adorned the 
circle, in which he was never fond of appearing often. The 
instantaneous relief thus offered by the libemlity of this noble 
visitor, was always regarded by Allston as a direct answer to 
fais prayer, and it made a deep impression upon his mind. To 
this event he was ever after wont to attribute llie increase of 
devotional feelings, which Iwcame a prominent trait in his cliar- 
acter." 

Suppose now it should be said that it was not Allslon's 
prayer that procured this benefit, for the stranger was at the 
door while Allston was upon his knees. He must, therefore, 
have been influenced before Allston prayed. But what if God, 
wiOing to make his mercy felt all the more forcibly, was 
pleased to give Allston the prayer and send the man at the 
same time ? It seems that he had about concluded that God 
would lo attend to htm, if he would acknowledge his ingrati- 
tude and ttsk for divine aid. Now to say that in his case th« 
help would Itave come without the prayer, is to talk foolishly. 
In ihU ease, it was a part of the necessary connection ; and 
we might as well soy that some other stranger could have been 
Bcnt, or that the money could have been given without parting 
with the picture : — folly, folly of mere natural reasoning. The 
Ahnighly Lord ckote thit vmy and no other. That Allston did 
not understand the philosophy of it, is nothing to the purpose. 
That he might have ascribed too much efiect to his prayer, is 
nothing to the purpose. That he could not precisely adjust the 
^vine and human agencies, is all notliing. It had the desired 
effect upon his mind, made a deep impression, and increased 
his devotional feelings ever after. 

At the rl>k now of being tedious, we shall present another 
account which comes to us well authenticated, and also Irom a 
Methodist source. It affords an iostance of help in exlrtim 
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difficidty^ where the usual labor which should ever accompaDj 
our prayers cannot be performed, and where the spirit can do 
nothing but pray, and let God find th^ means. 

" Dr. Joseph Stennet resided in Wales several years, and 
preached to a congregation in Abergavenny. There was a 
poor man, a regular attendant on his ministry, who was 
generally known by the name of Caleb. He was a collier, and 
lived among the hills between Abergavenny and Hereford ; 
had a wife and several small children, and w^alked seven or 
eight miles every Sunday to hear the doctor. He was a very 
pious man ; his knowledge and understanding were remarkable, 
considering liis situation and circumstances. Bad weather 
seldom hindered Caleb's attendance at the house of Grod ; but 
there was a severe frost one winter, which lasted many 
weeks, and blocked up his way so that he could not possibly 
pass without danger, neither could he work for the support of 
his family. The doctor and others were concerned lest they 
should perish for want; however, no sooner was the frost 
broken than Caleb appeared again. Dr. S. spied him, and as 
soon as the service was ended, went to him and said : — 

" * O Caleb, how glad I am to see you ! How have you done 
during the severity of the weather ? ' 

" Caleb cheerfully answered — * Never better in my life. I 
not only had necessaries, but lived upon dainties the whole of 
the time, and have some still remaining.' 

" Caleb then told the doctor, that one night, soon after the 
commencement of the frost, they had eaten up all their stock, and 
not one morsel lefl for the morning, nor any human possibility 
of getting any, but he found his mind quite composed, reljring 
on a provident God, who wanted neither power nor means 
to supply his wants. He went to prayer with hb family, and 
then to rest, and slept soundly till morning. Before he was 
up, he heard a knock at his door ; he went and saw a man 
standing with a horse loaded, who asked if his name was Caleb. 
He answered in the affirmative ; the man desired him to help 
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him take domi the load. Caleb asked vtint it was. He said, pro- 
vision. On his inquiring who sent it, ihe man said he believed 
God had sent it ; no other answer could he obtain. When 
he came to examine the contents, he was struck with amaze- 
ment nt the quantity and Tarielj of the articles; bread, flour, 
oatmeal, butler, cheese, salt meat and fresh, etc., which served 
them through the frost, and some remained to that present time. 

" The doctor was affected with tlie account, and afterwards 
mentioned it in hope of finding out the benevolent diMior ; but 
in vain, till about two years nflerward he went to visit Dr. 
Talbot, a noted physician in the city of Hereford. This Dr. T. 
was a man of good moral character, and generous disposition, 
bnt an infidel in principle. £Infidel to what ? — to ceilain 
errors in theology?] His wife was a gracious woman, and a 
member of the church. Dr. Stennet u^ to go and visit her 
DO*r and then ; and Dr. Talbot, though a man of no religion 
himself, always received Dr. S. with great politeness. As they 
were conversing pleasantly one evening, Dr. S. thought it his 
duty lo introduce something entertaining and profitable. He 
spoke of the great efficacy of prayer, and instanced the cir- 
cumstance of poor Caleb. Dr. Talbot smiled and said: — 

" ' Caleb ! I shall never forget him as long as I live.' 

" ' What ! did you know him ? ' said Dr. S. 

" ' I had but a very little knowledge of him,' said Dr. T., 
' but I know he must be the same man you mean.' 

" Then Dr. Talbot rekted the following circumstances: He 
said — ' the Summer before the hard Winter above mentitmed, 
he was riding on horseback, as was his usual cnslom, when 
he had a leisure hour, and generally chose to ride among the 
hills, it being more pleasant and rural. As he was riding 
along, he observed a number of people assembled in a bam ; he 
rode up to the door to Icam the cause, when he found to bis 
surprise that thers was a man preaching to a vast number 
of people. He slopped and observed that they were very 
attentive to what the preacher delivered. One poor man 
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in particular attracted his notice, who had a little Bible in 
his handy turning to every passage of Scripture the minister 
quoted. He wondered to see how readj a man of his appear- 
ance was in turning to the places. When the sermon wa» 
over, he walked his horse gently along, and the poor man 
whom he so particularly noticed happened to walk by liis side. 

"The doctor asked him many questions concerning the meeting 
and minister, and found him very intelligent. He inquired also 
about himself — his employment, his family, his name, which he 
said was Caleb. Afler the doctor had satisfied his curiosity, he 
rode off, and thought no more about him till the great frost 
came the following Winter. He was one night in bed — he 
could not tell for certain whether he was asleep or awake, but 
thought he heard a voice say, * send provtsian to Caleb* He 
was a little startled at first, but concluding it to be a dream, he 
endeavored to compose himself to sleep. It was not long before 
he heard the same words repeated, but louder and stronger. 
Then he awoke his wife, and told her what he had heard ; but 
she thought it could be no other than a dream, and she fell 
asleep agiiin. 

" But the doctor's mind was so impressed that he could not 
sleep ; at last he heard the voice so powerfully saying, ^ Get up 
and send protnsion to Cahh^ that he could resbt no longer. 
He got up, and called his man, bid him bring his horse, and 
went to his larder, and stuffed a pair of panniers as full as he 
could of wliatever he could find, and having assisted the man 
to lade the horse, he bade him take the provision to Caleb. 

" ' Caleb, sir ? ' said the man ; ' who is Caleb ? * 

" < I know very little of him,' said the doctor, ^ but that his 
name is Caleb ; he is a collier, and lives among the hills ; let 
the horse go, and you will be sure to find him.' 

" The man seemed to be under the same influence as his 
master, which accounts for his telling Caleb, ^ God sent it, I 
believe.' " 

We shall not, now, undertake to tell how all this was dooej 
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nor striTe to make ourselves loo familiar with the ways of the 
Almighty. After whni we htive said, and with the principles 
unfolded and illustrated in this book, we shall leave it to the 
reader to decide for himself. Surely such a thing eon be done; 
we understand sufficiently even llic ways and means. "Trust 
in the Lord, and do good ; so sli:tlt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily tliou slinll be fed. Commit thy way unto the Lord ; 
trust also in him ; and he i-haH bring it to pass." (Psalm, 37 : 
3, &.) And greater wonders than these shall He do, if only 
we will be childlike and pui-c. 1 have not adduced the above 
instances because ihcy are the most important ; by no means ; 
for the concerns of the soul arc of far more consequence than 
tlie wants of tbese perishing bodies; hut because, from their 
material nature, ihcy are so palpaMe and visible ; wc cannot see 
EO plainly what is done fur the soul ; it never will he seen till 
the book of lifu is all uniolled in eternity, and the Lord is 
manifest in his judgments. But tlint similar things are done, 
and that by prayer, is known very well. Perhaps, when we 
Btand upon the eminences of the immortal country, and look 
back to see how wonderfully wc have been led, we may recog- 
nize some of these very means. Indeed, if there is any truth 
in the Word, any efficacy at all in the divine instrumentalities 
eo numerously employed, we may rationally expect that some 
of the most efficient will be those which have operated in the 
deepest secrecy ; — the very sacredness of which, concealed in 
the inmost of the human soul, and in many unobserved cxperi' 
ences, have kept them from the common gaze of man. 

To return to the generalities and principles of our subject, 
we have now an answer to that frivolous objection which is 
sometimes put, that prayer is nothing without work. Who 
does not jierceive from the premises, that prayer itseif is a 
work — a labor of the spirit, and that the body's working is 
nothing but an effect and correspondent of this working of the 
spirit? Thus, that the body is stimulated by influx flowing 
into it from the spirit, by which the hands are made to Isbm^ 
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and the whole man to be active in the cause of the souL To 
be sure, prayer is comparatively nothing without work, but we 
have abundant evidence to prove that by this work of the spirit 
alone, the most surprising effects have resulted from prayer, by 
that strong influx flowing in from the heavens, by which many 
a man is not only refreshed and strengthened, his feet set 
agoing in the right direction, and his hands too, but by which 
also, without stirring a single step, others have been blessed by 
his prayers, and even at a distance, without the distant one 
knowing any thing about it. Cannot a swifl angel go, and by 
as simple an operation as that by which we ask a man to go, to 
our friend or enemy at a distance, (for the heavens are aU-com- 
municative,) and implant his blessing on the desired head? 
Therefore there is a benefit in praying for one another, both 
near and at a distance. It was in a similar connection that 
Peter was influenced, while he was at Joppa, and Comelios 
who prayed was at Cesarea, and the men who came with Peter 
had not yet come to the house. (Acts, 10.) 

Let us never despise or disparage this privilege and neces- 
sity of labor, but let us ever remember that there are circum- 
stances of such extreme difficulty and embarrassment, and per- 
haps many ordinary occasions in human experience, where the 
soul is so hedged in by the divine providence, that it can do 
nothing but he still and pray, and see the salvation of Grod ! 
It is a most omnipotent instrument in the hand of every sin- 
cere believer. 

Again, prayers for the sick and afflicted may also prove 
greatly instrumental. And it cannot be doubted that were 
men purer and more believing than they are, more surprising 
effects would follow. There is no doubt that some of the cases 
called miraculous, reported in the Catholic Church, were truly 
and worthily operated. And the gift was also with the eariy 
Christians. What is it, in fact, but a certain transfer of the 
divine magnetic properties, by which the currents of disease 
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Or more specifically, perhaps, by the expulsion of those evil 
spirits who infest the sick person, and who cannot endure the 
e|^re of the Lord from the man who thus looks to Him in 
behalf of the afflicted? That diseases generally furnish points 
of attraction for evil spirics, even if not immediately caused by 
them, is thus evidenced in the case of some with whom Paul 
had to do. " And God wrought special miracles by the hands 
of Paul ; so that from his body were brought unto the sick, 
handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed from them, 
and lAe evil »fnri(t went out of ikem." (Ads, 19: 11, 12.) 
When, tlierefore, it is written — "Is any sick among you, let 
him call for the elders of the church, and let thera pray over 
him, and the prayer of faith shall save Ihe sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up," {Janut, 5 : 14, 15,) there is no reason for 
disbelieving it. But the people of those days had a church 
that tBOi a church, and such works of the spirit had not departed 
tnxa it. It mr.y come to us again. Yea, there is every rea- 
Boa to think so. These are not miracles, but the appropriate 
powers of a church, particularly of the New Church that is 
to be, when it shall become more spiritual, in the exercise of 
powers from the sphere of the Divine Humanity. 

I know of a man who is accustomed to private, secret prayer, 
when he goes about to effect any object, and when be is coq- 
versing with others in regard to it, and who bns assured him- 
self that he has stood and watched the influence, and seen the 
countenance change upon the person he was in conference with, 
mt by thoughts and feelings flowing in from above. 

But in conclusion we would remark of this whole subject, 
that notwithstanding the prayer or desire is so essential, and so 
Clowned with success, the primary essential of all prayer 
is a good life. The desires of the heart are indeed always 
according to the quality of the life. We can only truly pray 
for that which we most truly live, — for that which is tha 
bearfs secret, — its delight and love. And it is plain to be 
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seen, that if we do not ultimate into actual life, or striving, 
what we pray for, we do not most sincerely and deeply pray. 
The life therefore is the prayer, most thoroughly of all ; for 
when it is true, the man is continually in the desire and en- 
deavor to receive of the Divine influx, and does receive it, and 
is directed most faithfully in the paths of providence, although 
unconscious of the means. His whole life, therefore, may be 
a continual prayer, and more full of true worship than the 
most unfeigned devotions of the closet or the temple. 

Finally, we need not wonder at the effects which have been 
ascribed to prayer, in all ages of the church. If we have be- 
come more rational and intellectual, let us beware that we 
quench not the spirit in the cold waters of truth. We need it, 
humbly, patiently, perseveringly. Nothing is more dangerous 
than to become so philosophical as to be impractical. " If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them." And if we 
have succeeded in presenting this matter so as to encourage 
atif/ one to a more prayerful spirit, our labor will have been not 
.in vain. Confident we are, it is a great secret of success in 
many an adventure, many a danger, many a trial, many a com- 
plete life. God cannot do for us without it, any more than we 
can do for ourselves. 

But the grand prayer of all is, next to a good life, " Thy will 
be done." If we are in this state, then, even though we may 
not have answered to us all the prayers of the heart, we may 
be more thoroughly assured of the answer of so much ; and 
that is all that man really needs. And fi^equently, when we 
have long and earnestly sought, and ardently desired of God 
to bless us in this or that particular manner, it is not granted 
according to our requests, because it would not be good for us ; 
but in another way, and when we are not thinking of it. Thus 
it is that we have power with Grod by our prayers. Nothing 
is plainer, nothing simpler. Here is philosophy, and here ia 
faith ; and it is high time they were put at one. And to say 
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nothing here of mere form?, which may be left to every in- 
dividual to settle for himself, n praying spii-it is a mighty spirit 
— a spirit at one with ihe deep secrets of the universe, and at 
one with God ; and man, so feeble and so sinful, yea, and even 
a little child, is gilicd nlth a power in the heaven of heavens, 
to arrny Omnipotence on the side of its interests, and live like 
■n angel defended from on high. 
29 



CHAPTER XX. 

DIVINE PROVIDENCE CONCERNING FORTUNE, CHANCB, AND 

ACCIDENTS. 

" One adequate sapport 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists — one only : an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howc'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good."- Wordsworth. 

There is nothing, perhaps, which tends more to create an 
occasional shock of our faith in the Divine Providence, than 
the manj things which are continually occurring that look so 
much like chance and accident. As observed in our opening 
chapter, it is the confusion, the hap-hazardness, with the appar- 
ent necessity that reigns through all human affairs, involving 
not only indifferent things, but many great and alarming evils, 
which sometimes bewilders all faith, and casts a momentary 
shadow over the brightest souL But here let it be observed, 
that it is in Utile things, chiefly, where fortune and chance are 
most apt to be recognized ; and in evil and calamitatu things 
where accidents are most thought of. No rational and relig* 
ious man ever thinks of attributing to fortune or chance the 
movements of great nations, the rise and fall of empires, the 
inauguration of particular persons as kings and governors, and 
the advent of men who exert vast influences for good or evil on 
the destinies of the human race. These are all acquiesced in 
as providential occurrences. So, also, in great and conspicuous 
natural events, such as earthquakes, floods and storms ; even 
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the natural laws are Buffident to account for these ; (hey are as 
far from chance aa heaven is from earth. But whj, then, ia 
little things do we reason or think any differently? Had we 
the ability to trace the origin of many a mighty nation, king, 
potentate, or movement of mankind, (that ia, what we call the 
origin,) we should find it in things quite aa little, and apparently 
the merest chances, as any thing of forlune that is daily occutv 
ring in the world around us. If Rome was " saved by the cack- 
ling of a goose," or if it was not, it is all the same ; how mnaj 
things are daily happening which are both unnoticed and unno- 
ticeable by us, which must lead, inevitably, to the mightiest re- 
sults ! Thus, "a fit of passion in Mrs. Masham arrested tha 
course of Marlborough's victory, and preserved the tottering 
kingdom of France ; a charge of a few squadrons of horse, 
under Kellerman, at Marengo, fixed Napoleon on the consular 
thraie ; and another, with no greater force, against the flank <^ 
the old guftrd, at Waterloo, chained him to the rock of St. 
Hetena."* In a true sense, there are no little things ; all are 
bat parts of a stupendous whole ; and it b thus that we feel the 
importance of our least actions in the great and universal coi^ 
oection. 

Aa to accidents, who, for instance, would think of denying a 
Providence in the results which have been attained by the art 
of printing, by the mariner's compass, and the telescope? And 
yet each of these great discoveries, to say nothing of many 
more, has been by what we call the merest accident. One 
man, sauntering in a wood, and idly cutting some letters in the 
rind of a beech-tree, and then fancifully impressing them npoa 
paper; some other curious persons amusing themselves with a 
{Hece of loadstone attached to a cork, and causing it to swim in 
a basin of water ; and still another, In the merest pastime, hap- 
penmg to hold two speclocle glasses between his finger and 
thomb, and varying their distance ; and lo ! the world is teem- 

* Alison's History of Earope. 
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ing with books, the ocean is traversed and all lands discovered 
and enriched, and everlasting science looks down upon us from 
the stars, with hopes and aspirations infinite ! Call you this 
accident ? Then every thing is accident, or every thing is most 
particularly and wonderfully providential. 

But the trouble is, we do not make the proper distinction be- 
tween intimates and ultimates. The moment we admit a God, 
that moment we admit a Providence in every thing. Every 
thing must have rolled out from his Infinite Essence, which is 
Divine Love and Wisdom itself. Then it cannot be mere 
nature ; much less chance. Every thing must be originated in 
infinite Wisdom, and be governed b^ that Wisdom — even the 
perversions which take place by man. These latter were not 
originated by the Divine Being ; but they could not have ex- 
isted without his permission, and they are governed on all sides 
by him. For this, the reader must be referred to the chapter 
on permissions. If, now, we could look into the interiors of this 
vast universe, and behold the wonders that are going on there ; 
if we could see — reverently be it spoken — into the mind of 
God, and behold those thoughts, those infinite substantial con- 
nections which, in the intimates, embrace all future ultimates, 
then we should comprehend how these apparently fortuitous 
things are simply the Divine Providence in the ultimates of 
nature. And in these ultimates, where there are so many 
things hidden, which exist to perfection in the spiritual world 
and in the mind of God, and where the connections of such 
thmgs even in this world are but very imperfectly seen, there 
is much of the appearance of fortune and chance. But we 
may know that it is not so, as sure as there is a God who is the 
First Cause of all things. We may know, as has been before 
said and illustrated, that there must be a necessary universal 
Providence. 

But again, another distinction must be made between what 
may be called constant and inconstant things. By constant 
things is meant those laws of nature which are established and 
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fixed, and the great processes of which arc contiouallf repeated 
without Tariation. But on this point the great philost^ber 
himself shall illustrate. 

"There are taaay constant things, which were created that 
inconstant things might exist: the constant things are the 
stated alternations of the rising and setting of tlte sun and moon, 
and also of the stars ; the obscurations of them from interposi- 
tions, which are called eclipses ; the heat and light from them ; 
the seasons of the year — spring, summer, autumn, winter ; the 
times of day — morning, noon, evening, night ; also the atmos- 
pheres, waters, and earths, in themselves considered : the vege- 
tative faculty in the vegetable kingdom, and the prolific faculty 
in the animal kingdom; also the things that Cuke place constantly 
from these, when they arc put into act according to the laws of 
order. These and very many other things are from creation, 
being provided that infinity of varying things may exist; for 
varying things cannot exist except in things constant, stated, 
and certain. But let these things be illustrated by examples : 
the Taryings of vegetation would not be given, unless tlie rising 
and setting of the sun, and ilie heat and light thence, were con- 
etant : harmonies of sound also are of infinite variety ; but they 
would not be given, unless the atmospheres in their laws, and 
the ears in their form, were constant: the varieties of sight, 
which are also indnite, would not be ^ven, unless the ether in 
its laws, and the eye in its form, were constant ; just so colors, 
unless light were constant. As regards the varieties them- 
selves, which take place in things constant, fixed, and cert^n, 
they run into infinity, and have no end ; and yet there is never 
one altogether the same with another in all and each of the 
things of the universe, nor can he given in successive things to 
eternity : who disposet thete variettei advaacing to infinity and 
eternity, that they may be in order, except He who created eonttant 
things, to the end that they mighi exist in them ? These things 
are said, because some natural men, from things constant and 
fixed, which are necessities for the sake of the end that varying 
things may exist in them, catch at arguments of their deUrium 
in favor of nature and in &Tor of one's own prudence." D. F. 
190. 

Now, in regard to the things which are called fortunate, and 
which break forth frequently as of mere chance or accident, it 
29» 
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is to be observed that they are nothing but such inconstancies 
which result from things constant and established, and are 
therefore included in them. IIow much of light may be de- 
rived fi*om this one principle, in reference to the great apparent 
confusion in the affairs of the world and in the actions of men ! 
Does any one doubt the Divine Providence in such things? 
He might as well doubt the flying of the chips from the hand 
of some human workman standing at his bench and guiding the 
operations of the lathe : or the dust and waste of a large fac- 
tory which is all set in motion by the main-wheel, and from 
which every random thing and particle results. The cases are 
parallel. There is much of our daily life, very much of our 
years, which seems as meaningless and insignificant, and as lit- 
tle under any law or guidance worthy to be called providence, 
as the scattered and confused things which play about the shop 
of the mechanic. And those who dwell in mere externals, who 
are disposed to take natural views of every thing, will laugh to 
scorn the belief in a particular providence, pointing to such 
trifles and such hap-hazardness. But these are no less included 
in the Divine plan, than the great ends of providence tliem- 
selves. They are the flying chips from the turning-lathe, or the 
waste of a great factory. The great wheel of Providence con- 
tinually moves on, turning out the most splendid fabrics, and 
the most beautiful and useful styles, which are wrought into 
garments and comforts for man ; and is it strange, that in so 
great a workshop as the universe, the Almighty Architect and 
Artist should, to the eye of his finite creatures, appear in many 
things as merely fortuitous and lawless? But we may be 
assured that there is no waste, that every fragment will be 
carefully gathered up and wrought into the great fabric of 
eternity, and that all these things which men call fortune and 
chance, are simply the Divine Providence in the ultimates of 
nature, where all things are respectively inconstant Such 
men are merely ant-eyed : they see the chips flying ; they see 
not the hand at the wheel, nor the beautiful object whidi is 
there being wrought 
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But ngftin, we shall not attain to an adequate comprehension 
of this subject without connecting it more parlieularly with the 
action of the spiritual world. As in orderly and more impor- 
tant things, so in di^irderly and accidental ; the world of spirits 
is largely concerned. From principles before laid down and 
illastmted, it will be perceived very readily, that all the evil 
and false of the spiritur.l floivs into and makes the evil and false 
of the natural, and even of the material. For, as the whole 
natural world lias Jirst proceeded from the spiritual, so eventu- 
ally all the particulars. Isot a piece of machinery that whirls 
in any mill or factory, not an engine or engineer, or little spring 
anywhere agoing, but derives its perfection and trueness from 
tpirtlual good and truth, and its imperfcclion and irregular- 
ity from spiritual evil and falsity. It is first substantial in the 
spiritual world and in the minds of men, and then in natural 
and material things. And thus it is, that from the vast sphere 
of evil and falsity now esisling in the world of spirils, there 
inflows into this world a sphere of disorder, miscluef, misfortune 
and accident, at which, could we sec and realize it, we nhould 
be astonished. The connection is mo«t inttmntc. When a 
good and ^le sphere prevails on carrli, then a good and safe 
sphere prevails in the world of spirits; and vice versa. 

" When an accident befell me," says Swcdenborg, " which 
appeared fortuitous, it was said by the angels, that it befell me 
because such spirits were present, and that when the accident 
is evil, the sphere of such spirit' prevailed. Evil spirits also by 
tbeir arts, had the skill to produce a Bj)here, from which were 
unfortunate circumstances, which circumstances appeared abso- 
lutely as of chance." A, C, 6493. 

Again: — " The inmost and interior heaven, as mediums or 
mediations, arrange and administer the things which are fore- 
seen and provided by the Lord as salutary to the human race ; 
whicti things, wlien they come to men who trust in themselves, 
and indulge in the loves of self and the world, are immediately 
changed into evils, and also into accidents." H. D. 224. 

When it is reflected that the things which are thus arranged 
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in the heavens take the form of absolute substances, with a per- 
ceptible sphere flowing out and around them, and that when 
this sphere comes in contact with the evil earth-sphere, there 
is an absolute concussion or breakage in many points, not 
unlike the meeting of two opposite currents of electricity, the 
philosophy of such accidents will be more apparent to the 
natural mind. There are also individiud spirits of a wicked 
and malicious character, whose dehght it is to stand by man, 
and watch their opportunity for mischief. No doubt many a 
fall from the window, and death by such casualties, are the 
• work of such spirits. Children and others, therefore, should be 
all the more careful not to expose themselves to the way oi 
such spirits. Such things, indeed, can never take place unlesa 
divinely permitted for some good end ; but so we may say of 
any other evil ; they do take pltice, and they are ministered to 
form the infernal world. It is our part not to tempt the Divine 
Providence, but to observe all care, that such disorderly things 
may not happen. Virtue is virtue, in natural as in moral laws; 
and prudence is prudence. The addition of an invisible world 
only makes it more vast and important, but does not alter the 
principle at all. 

But it is goodness, and trtist in the Lord, that most effectaaUy 
guards against such accidents. These afford a sphere of angelic 
protection. " I perceived," says Swedenboi^, " that no disasters 
or fortuitous evils can happen to a man with whom the Lord is; 
for when by the agency of evil spirits who were present, a res- 
tive horse threatened injury to his rider, those spirits were 
suddenly cast down. They that were with me observed, that 
from such things it might be perceived what kind of spirits they 
are who bring misfortunes with them, which was ailerwaidf 
confirmed." S. D. 4138. 

How admirable all this is, and how well adapted to beget ib 
man the principle of a nobler trust, a purer life, and a more 
expansive and rational religion, even in relation to all the little 
occurrences of his daily experience I I know not how these 
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things will appear lo many, but to me they are only expan- 
Bions into particulnrj, by a noble Seer wLo was pei'initt«d to 
see them, of the wisdom and truth of the word of God. 

" He that dwellcth in the eecret pUicc of ihu Most High, 
ehall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. Surely He 
shall deliver thee from ihe snare of the fowler, and from the 
noisome pestilenee. A tiiousand shall full at lliy side, and ten 
thousand &t iliy right hand ; but it shall not come nigh thee. 
Because thou hast made ibe Lord, which is my refuge, even 
the Most High, lliy habitalion ; there shall no evil befall ihee, 
neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. For he shall 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways." 
{J'talm, 91: 1-11.) 

There is a deeper and fuller wisdom in all this than any of 
us can fathom. It is the spiritual sense of the words as it 
regards our salvation to eternity, which is most important, but 
it literally includes the matt trivial and accidental things. So 
true is this subject, in the particuLirs which we have here 
endeavored to set forlii, that it is realiy a matter of practical 
witdom, as I heard a good lady once express herself, whenever 
an accident of an evil or calamitous character breaks forth in 
a family, to look diligently about the house, and examine one's 
self interiorly, to ascertain, if possible, the cause, and remove 
it from our own liiile spiritual society. The worldly wise may 
laugh, but there are more things yet in heaven and earth thaa 
ore dreamt of in our philosophy. 

That such providences as ihe prevention of disasters, even 
when danger exists, do frequently occur by these means, is con- 
firmed by many particulars. Wc do not always see them as thus 
prevented, for indeed we cannot know, in many instances, what 
dangers we are exposed to. History, however, is abundant, and 
the cases are i-emarkable. How often was Washington fired at in 
the army, till an observant Indian made the remark from his 
own experience, that the fates were against him. He was often 
heard to swear that Washington was never bom to be killed hy 
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a bullet, for said he, *' I had seventeen fair fires at him wHh 
my rifle, and after all could not bring him to the ground.* 
Could he have looked into the spiritual world he might have 
seen the reason. How easy it may have been, when the deadly 
aim was made at him, to turn the arm a little out of the way, 
and maintain the eternal purposes of God ! But Washingten, 
it must be remembered, was pre-eminently &good man, as well as 
the chosen leader of the liberties of this nation ; hence a pro- 
tecting sphere came necessarily around him, and a more than 
soldier-like defence from the unseen world. This is the more 
remarkable from the fact that several horses were shot under 
him, and his regimentals pierced in several places, and also 
from the fact that in the celebrated action that issued in Brad- 
dock's defeat, he was almost the only officer who was left, and 
the very one who, from his conspicuous position and activity, 
was particularly selected to be brought down. How poweriesQ 
are the efforts of man ; how sure and how resistleaa is the 
decree of Grod ! 

Again, how many Ihmders have been expressly arranged in 
war by the invisibles, for purposes of drcumventioo, safety, or 
defeat ! 

How thoughtless and unreflecting is man! Passing, for 
instance, under the great sheet of water at Niagara Falls, the 
projecting rock above looks threatening and fearfuL I waa 
told by my guide, that as oflen as once in two or three weehf 
pieces of a size large enough to injure or kill a man, fell fitim 
the projecting cliff above. But no one was ever known to get 
hurt in this way. Afler escaping in safety, and looking up to 
the danger I had been in, — <^ It is the merest luck," said L 
^ Providence^* said my simple African guide. And I could but 
discern Providence in his quick and apt reply. By how Pro?- 
idence ? Could any thing be more natural than the trickling 
water slowly loosening the fragments of rock, and the inflaeaoa 
of the seasons gradually wearing it away, as it fell in pieeat 
from time to time ? But then the spirit of a naan miglil bt 
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improBsed not to go thert at a time of daQger ; and this would 
be Providence from the interior ; or again, it ia no extreme 
■uppoeition, but what could be done very easily, did the man 
and all the connections admit of it, and were it absolutely 
neoeasary to be done, ihat a piece of loose and threatening rock 
might be aUolutelg held, by a strong angelic force, from falling 
at that time and in that direction ! Or again, without any such 
suppofliticai, it must be remembered that every law and circum- 
stance of nature connected with the falling of every piece of 
that rock, had its origin in the Divine Mind or Essence; and 
th« event, whatever it might be, (evil and its inversions 
excepted,) when so happening in nature, was only that which 
distinctly preexisted from all past eternily, and was but a de- 
velopment or ultimate of that Providence which embraces all 
tilings. Nothing is more evident than that the great mistake 
of the natural mind, in any such contemplation, is to stop in 
"second causes," and to veiw only the ultimatet and tnttrv- 
titenU of God's working ; whereas it is plain that the chain 
waut be continuous from all that is natural up to ail that is 
Divine ; aad when we reflect upon what that Divine ia — how 
much it embodies — how personal, exact, and infinite It all 1% 
then we have the comforting assurance that all it of intelli- 
gence and wisdom — that Nature in her extremest ouUklrts ia 
aU full rf God, all fuU of love, all full of pity, even in her 
TDiighest moods. There is an eye and a heart there, but con- 
cealed in the vast interior 1 

But our great lesson from all thia ia practical wisdom. It - 
liea io our power greatly to abolish accidents, and restore th« 
order of the world. When we reflect upon the frightful number 
of diatreuing casualties that are almost daily occurring among 
our rulroads, steam-vessels, vast machinery and business every- 
where agoing, it ia our place not to ascribe it too readily to ft 
myftortout Providence, though many mysteriea must ever at- 
tend OS, but to evils and falsities which connect us with hell and 
its diaorden. Would that our practical men might think of 
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this ! What a large share of ruinous and fatal disaster is ever 
breaking in upon us from that sphere of mental and moral law- 
lessness which prevails among selfish and abandoned spirits, 
and which is here ultimated into similar disorder! Correct 
the evil here, and it would not flow in upon us fi-om thence. 
But so long as selfishness, in the shape of hot-headed baste, ava- 
rice, vanity, and ambition, continues to reign in this world, so 
long will it be prompted and ministered to from the world of 
spirits : and so long will there be plot, contrivance, intentional 
and unintentional evil, flowing in upon us from invisible sources, 
to make more complicate the vast but permissive dispensations 
of God. 

Take, for instance, the great calamity on the Amboj, N. J., 
Railroad, a few years since, whereby about fifty persons were 
sent prematurely into eternity, by the carelessness of man. The 
cause was the leaving of a drawbridge open. But now let 
us suppose that whole company of operatives — stockholders, 
officers, tenders, conductors, engineers, passengers, neighbors 
and all — to have been good and true men ; then, in case any 
danger should have existed, some one — either the bridge- 
tender, the conductor, or some available person in the vicinity — 
might have been impressed with sufficient spiritual power to 
have removed the danger and prevented the accident; or, 
even, the danger might not have existed at all. But an evil 
sphere prevailed — a sphere of self-interest, carelessness, animal 
passion and headlong enterprise. A like sphere prevailed of 
necessity in the world of spirits ; and the parties concerned, by 
a more stupendous connection than they were aware of, were 
run into destruction. 

True, seen from the other side, it was not as it seems to as 
here. The destruction of physical life is regarded by God 
as a mere circumstance. We mourn over mangled bodies 
and sudden departures ; but life, immortal life, only went ooars- 
ing all the more rapidly through the eternal spaces ; and the 
conclusion is just, that the time had come when it waa best for 
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every one of these persona lo close his earthly career. He 
whoee complicated thought includes infinity saw it all from 
eternity — the day, the hour, the number of persons, every 
minute particular. But it was disorderly, and ns such it ought 
not to have been. One great object of Providence in permit- 
ting these things, is that we may learn wUdom by experience, 
for it is seen that we can learn it in no other way. And in 
every shock of terror that comes tlius appallingly to human 
sympathies, — in every shipwreck, collision, explosion, fire, on 
sea or land, involving such havoc of human beings, it is intended 
to be taught us more respect for those calm, quiet, and harmo- 
nious laws, which make the music of the spheres, both spiritual 
Euid natural, and would, if obeyed, prove the iiarmony and 
safety of all human operations. 

In concluding this chapter, and for the still more emphatic 
enforcement of a lesson so practical in little things, and so con- 
ducive to trust, we cannot omit tui allusion, still more direct, to 
that changeful and fickle thing — the god Fortune. It Ja so 
wonderful and capricious, and yet so apparently knowing in 
many of its freaks, that it is no surprise at all that the ancients 
recognized the little deity, and even built a temple in honor of 
its power. To them it iras something ; and to many others it 
is. Even gamesters, and men of no religious principle at all, 
have been known lo declare that, accordinif to the doctrine of 
chances, such and such a thing could not have happened ; for 
be it known, that the arithmetic of this doctrine is reduced by 
science to somewhat of remarkable precision. 

Take, now, the following passages from Swedenborg: — 

" During several years I have attentively observed whether 
fortune was any thing, and I have observed that it was, and that 
prudence in such case availed nothing : all, likewise, who have 
long reflected on the subject, know and confess this, but they 
do not know whence it is ; scai-ccly any one knows that it is 
from the spiritual world, when yet it is thence. 

SO 
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*^ Take dice or playing cards, and plaj, or consult players ; 
who of them denies fortune ? for they play with it, and it with 
them, wonderfully: who can act against it, if it is steadfast? 
does it not then laugh at prudence and wisdom ? is it not, 
while you shake the dice and shuffle the cards, as if it knew 
and despised the shakings and shufflings of the joints of the 
hand, to favor one more than the other, from some cause ? Can 
the cause be given from anywhere else than from the Divine 
Providence in ultimates, where, by constancies and incon- 
stancies, it acts wonderfully with human prudence, and at the 
same time hides itself? 



<^ On a time, when I was playing at a common game of chance 
with dice, in company, the spirits who were with me discoursed 
with me concerning fortune in games, and said that what is fortu- 
nate is represented to them by a bright cloud, and what is unfor- 
tunate by a dusky cloud ; and when a dusky cloud appeared with 
me, that it was impossible for me to win ; and also from that mark 
they predicted to me the turns of fortune in that game : hence 
it was given to know, that what is attributed to fortune, even 
in games, is from the spiritual world ; much more what be- 
falls man as to vicissitudes in the course of his life ; and that 
what is called fortune is from the influx of Providence in the 
ultimates of order, where it so exists : thus, that Providence is 
in the most singular things of all, according to the Lord's words, 
that not even a hair falls from the head without the will of 
God."— A. C. 6494; D. P. 212. 



CHAPTER XXL 

DimiE PROVIDENCE IN SORROW AND AFFLICTION. 

"For till tha bmiiing Sail of God's rorrcclioDa 
Have crashed out of us all oar Tain ■ffectiona. 
Till tboM aScclioDJ wbicli do misbecome lu. 
Are, b; Hij sacred spirit, winnowed Trom as. 
Until from m the »tr«w of worldly treaanres. 
Till all the dauj chaff of cmptj pIcasnrei-~ 
Tea, (ill bis flail apon nt He doth lay. 
To tbresb the bosk of this oar flesh away, 
And lease the soul nncoTered, — nay, yet more. 
Till God shall make onr very spirit poor, 
Throngh the transmuling process used by Are, 
We shall not op to highest wealth aspire." 

And bo it ia that wc are all, more or less, subjected to the 
terrible ordeal of suffering. But after so mucb which has been 
•aid of it already, in the chapters on the regenerate life, we 
shall not need a long matter here. There are a few things, 
however, which stilt remain to be said, and there is one thing 
which it is well to bear prominently in mind concerning this 
whole subject It is that suffering ia not the orderly way of 
perfecting any man. And nine-tentha of the wonder and mys- 
tery conoecled with our great af&ictioos would disappear at 
once, could we only make the dbtinctioa between what is from 
order, and what is from disorder. Ereiy thing that Giod does 
ia indeed of order on his part, but He himself is compelled to 
the " order of disorder " by the sins and foUiea of men. The 
great object to be attained by our whole diacipline on earth, 
ia the highest state of the soul's regeneration. And if ein had 
never entered the world, divine Tm^ with an unauffering 
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earthly experience, would have been the sufficient and orderly 
means to that end of good. But now, the sins and iniquities 
of men have made necessary an immense amount of human 
suffering. " Behold, I have refined thee, but not with silver ; 
I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction." (Isa. 48 : 10.) 
That is, in the language of correspondence, not with truth 
alone, but with suffering. How much of it is necessary! 
Trials and afflictions which eat into the very soul and life, and 
destroy for the time being all peace of mind and body ; which 
lay whole families prostrate under the awful blows of the di- 
vine displeasure ; and which roll their surging billows, ages 
long, over desolate nations, and deluge the whole world with 
calamity ; alas, there would be none of it, were man but a pure 
and sinless being ! It would be no more needed on earth than 
it is in heaven. Nor is it by any means an arbitrary infliction 
as it is. It breaks forth by correspondence from disorderly 
human states. Not indeed that those who suffer most, sin 
most ; this is far from being the case ; but still, if there were 
not some disorderly conditions existing, either hereditarily or 
actually, all such suffering could and would be spared. It 
should be particulai-ly observed that the law which here oper- 
ates is not always of sin and punishment ; many times it is so ; 
and a great proportion, both of our physical and mental suffer- 
ing, can be traced directly to laws violated on the part of the 
sufferers. But when it is not so, the causes must be looked for 
somewhere in the ancestry. We belong to a fallen world, — 
one of the most fallen, and most corrupt, if not the most, there 
is reason to believe, of all the universe. We are the ruins of 
many generations. Sin undoubtedly was the Jirst cause of all 
the suffering in the world. The early, unfallen inhabitants of 
the earth were not sick, nor weighed down with a load of men- 
tal sorrow. We may, of course, reasonably suppose them to 
have had their little trials, their cares and anxieties growing 
out of their human and dependent conditions, the rearing of 
their children, and attention to all their worldly and heavenly 
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concems ; but it is imposaible that tlie iron of consuming grief, 
or the sting of misery, could have entered into their experi- 
ence, before sin had entered with its vretched train of dis- 
orders. Upon this point we may acquiesce entirely with 
the great poet who is so well sustained by the Scriptures, in 



" The fhiit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose marul lute 
Brought death into Ibo world, and all onr woe." 

So far as we have any spiritual revelations on the subject 
which are worthy, they accord with this view of iL There 
y/aa no sickness in tho^e times, neither in child-bearing nor 
death. But now, it is impossible to tell the amount of those 
hereditary conditions which cause both sorrow and p^ to man, 
when he himself is not personally accountable. "The whole 
creation groancth and travaileth in pain together untH now." 

Let it be understood, then, that while sin is the _first cause 
of all suffering and affliction, (or nearly all — all that has any 
sting to it,) yet to many who have not sinned most grievously, 
— nay, to many of the very best and purest of humanity, the 
dispensations of sorrow come most heavily, and in various waya 
and kinds. It is of disorder, but not altogether of their own 
actual disorder. They are involved in a corrupt past. And 
their purificalion is to be effected by suffering, not altogether 
because ihey have sinned, but because their ancestors have 
sinned, and they are brought now into such an organic condi- 
tion tha^ nothing but a disorderly process will cure them.* 
They need this suffering to expel hereditary evils, or to pre- 
vent them from adopting them as llieir own, in the same way 
that others (and themselves partially) need it for their owa 
actual evils. If it were not for this afflictive and painful dis- 



* IT anj Bbould be disposed to fault the jostice of tbis hereditary law, 
the/ are referred to the cbapler on the " Natare and Ori^a of Evil," pp. 
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cipline, these evils might break out in them more fiercely than 
in many actual transgressors. Who can tell, but the Lord 
who sees into all hearts, and knows the secrets of all constita- 
tions, how much pride, how much lust, how much vanity and 
poor ambition, grosser and more evil than any could imagine, 
would spring up in many an humble heart which is now a sub- 
ject of divine grace, and which is only prevented by these 
kindly chastisements ? The seeds are all there, but in their 
case, it is seen to be better not to allow of their vigorous 
growth. They can be expelled without it. Therefore they 
are crushed within them before they are ultimated to that ex- 
tent which some more hardened and daring natures require. 
In these latter, the weed must grow before it can be rooted out. 
It is also to be noted, that misfortunes and sufferings frequently 
happen to the faithful, in order that they may not attribute 
good and prosperity to themselves. If they were not of such 
a nature as to do this, and thereby become involved in sin and 
folly, they would not so frequently become the subjects of mis- 
fortune, which is only intended to rebuke their self-confidence, 
and lead them to look more fully to the Divine. There are, 
therefore, latent causes that operate, far more than appears. 
So of many other cases. Our kind and loving Lord knows 
how to discriminate, and it is all, therefore, of the Divine 
Mercy, whether we have sinned equally or not. The disorder 
is in us, and it is to be eradicated by these severe means. It 
is thus that the evil proprium is weakened, and such an expe- 
rience does for us what truth alone could not do. " I have re- 
fined thee, but not with silver ; I have chosen thee in the fur- 
nace of affliction." How many such there are, — children of 
sorrow, misfortune, and misery! They know not why it is, 
nor whence it is, that they are called to suffer, but the Lord 
hath seen in them from the beginning, a heavenly principle 
that could not otherwise be awakened. Indeed, without suffer- 
ing, by which we are weaned from the world, divine truth 
would have frequently no attraction for us. The Lord should 
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be Bet forth in all bis loveliness, the unrenewed beart would 
have no affection for Him. Heaven should be set forth ever 
BO brightly, the world would be brighter still, and nearer still. 
We cling pertinaciously to its outward shows. Its riches de- 
ceive, its glories cheat. But there ia within, deeply imbedded 
under all this crust of worldliness, a principle of life which can 
be made available for the eternal heavens. The Lord seeks it 
as a jewel of his own. How shall He bring it forth? Only 
by suffering. It is the lot, more or less, of every human b^ 
ing, but of many in the highways and hedges of life, it ia fre- 
quently a hard, compulsory lot, and they are made to feel ia 
their very souls that there is no other path through which they 
can enter the kingdom of heaven. 



t instance of this kind of discipline may be given 
in the case of that peculiar class of men known as authors and 
artists, and literary men in general And to borrow the words 
of another — 

" God's providence is in a most peculiar manner indicated in 
the life of authors and artists ; for it is probable that there ia no 
class of men whose desires are less satisfied, or who oftener 
languish in poverty. An eminent writer informs us, that ' next 
to the Newgate Calendar, the Biography of authors is the most 
sickening in the history of man.' This arises from the foet 
that they possess, above others, qualities which if allowed to 
predominate would cause their ultimate ruin. Thus a teamed 
man has, as a general thing, though he may be ignorant of it, 
more vanity, more pride and arrogance than others. Now 
permit such a one to become wealthy, and, to use a common 
snying, (here would be no living with him ; for hia superior 
attainments would cause him to look down with contempt upon 
those who were his inferiors, and which, joined with a supercil- 
iousness of manner, would render him unendurable except by 
tlxwe who were willing to become bis parasites. Such a man 
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ever in some manner desires to be flattered, and wliich flatteiy 
in reality is the same adoration, the same enjoyment on a min- 
iature scale, which the Oriental despot tastes when his subjects 
prostrate themselves in his presence ; and is that which in 
ancient tiroes caused men to be worshipped as gods — and 
which, if permitted to go on, woiild take up arms against the 
Deity himself for universal empire : hence, rather than permit 
the man who prides himself on his own intelligence to rush into 
the very sin which above all others was the primary cause of 
man's fall, riches and prosperity are not given, and bitter medi- 
cine, even the very dregs of the cup of sorrow, are adminis- 
tered by the great Physician for his restoration, and to prepare 
him for the eternal scenes of the future. Yet in all this, not 
one law of the Divine Providence is violated, and success or 
failure, as a general rule, can be traced to natural causes, which 
ever are the substratum of the moral and spiritual/'* 

Notice, then, the law of these sufferings. It is not, person- 
ally, so much penalty for so much sin, but it is, (with respect 
to a state of general disorder from sin in the first place,) so 
much suffering, trial, and affliction in various w&ys, for so much 
that can be done for our spiritual natures. It will be manifest 
in the spiritual world. Beautifully and sweetly has it been 
said, *^ When the freed spirit shall ascend from its shackles of 
clay, in the clearer light of a better world, it will be seen how 
necessary was this compulsory training, to bring forth, and 
ripen to perfection, the willing fruits of obedience and love. 
Those who are called, in the economy of Grod's providence, 
to some important sphere of uses in this life, but more espe- 
cially with reference to the life to come, are proven, even to the 
seventh time, if need be, in the purifying furnace of affliction.** 

How great a truth, and how comforting, have we here ! We 
know not, any of us, for what offices in the spiritual world we 
are now being trained, nor how much our present trials and 

♦ " The NinotecDth Century, or the New Dispeusation, by a Layman." 
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afflictions arc necessarily connected wiih the natnre of that 
ofBce. What if we are to become ministering angels to those 
who will be left to suffer here ? I often think, when I read the 
accounts of terrible and mysterious sufferings, how most befit- 
ting such persons may become to minister to those who may 
suffer in like manner, and liow sweet and high will be the satis- 
faction of doing it. It was thus, bo it observed, that Christ 
suffered. It was not in order for Ilim alone ; lie had not 
sinned ; and had man not, it would not have been necessary 
for Him to have come thus into the world. But man had sinned 
and corrupted his nature beyond all possibility of redemption 
without His divine aid. Therefore, the IJord assumed an 
hereditary, and suffered for us in tliat — suffered for his heredi- 
tary only. And so it came to pass that the best and purest 
Boul that ever lived endured the most awful afflictions. Why 
may not man consent, all cheerfully and willingly, lo pass 
through a similar experience, even when sin lias not set its seal 
most distinctly upon him ? By the Lord's experience in this 
world, He is able now to minister to us from the heavens. 
His sufferings had eternity and all mankind in view. Can 
man's have any Um than eternity ? Oh, it is beautiful to think, 
amid Ihe terrible and confused scenes of this world, how surely 
the whole experience connects with eternal things, and how our 
most severe and bitter trials may be preparing us for our 
sweetest offices of love and tenderness, from which we slioll 
derive the most heartfelt pleasure ! For who so fit for such 
angelic deeds of pitying love, not amid hospitals, and all the re- 
pubive and loathsome circumstances of sick and lacerated bodies, 
but in heaven's pure and spiritual heights, where mortal infection 
lever comes — who so fit for such ministrations, in a thousand 
ways, aa those who have themselves suffered, and been wrung 
with anguish? And who, when all suffering is removed, both 
from the spiritual world and from a regenerated earth, so well 
fitted to enjoy the release and to appreciate the harmony, as those 
who have passed through the most terrible calamities? What 
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can a mediocre person do or realize, who has passed tfarongh 
this life indifferent and insensate, not keenly alive to its jojs 
or sorrows, and not greatly susceptible to either, compared with 
a soul who has most sensitiyely mingled in its great experienoe» 
and been mellowed and affected by its many changes ? Here, 
again, is the compensating law, which will eventually reconcile 
all conditions, and equalize all fortunes, that to the very 

'' Height of this great argoxnent. 
Wo may assert eternal providence, 
And justify the ways pf God to men." 

But there is one consideration yet to be named — one great 
general view of the whole subject, which, perhaps, better than 
any other, affords the broadest and clearest light upon it. It is 
the argument from analogy between the spiritual and natural 
worlds. It is the same God that rules in the human and 
spiritual — that rules in the natural and material world. And 
no matter what may be the causes of the direful commotion 
which human spirits are made to feel — it may be sin, or it may 
be some more proximate natural causes, which have no direct 
connection with the creature's moral nature — the effects and 
operations of all this commotion are no doubt analogous to the 
disturbances of the material world. Nobody, for instance, 
doubts the utility of earthquakes, volcanoes, and storms ; every 
one points to them as of admirable advantage to the physical 
world, and to the inhabitants who live upon it. The earth, as 
was said, must have vent ; and if the accumulated gases created 
by the immense hitemal heat did not find this vent in the 
natural and comparatively harmless outlets made by earth- 
quakes and volcanoes, the earth would be rent in twain — a 
patastrophe much more awful than a shaking and breaking here 
and there, as occasion demanded. Storms purify the atmos- 
phere, and restore the equilibrium ; and every such apparent 
disorder in material nature is made the subject of sdentifie 
computation and admiration by all who would speak of them 
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ntkoaUy «nd wiaely, and in connection with the Dirine Good- 
ness. There were times, in the earlj geological derelopments, 
of moch greater devastation. These were very tempeatuops 
periods. GraduAlIy, the earth has subsided into calmer and 
store peaceful conditions, and it is not without scientific promise 
that it will ctmtinue to progress into a still more equal and har- 
monious state. 

^ Now, humanity is eridentlj passing through the same anal- 
ogous states as the physical world ; and these unnumbered ilia 
which flesh is heir to, even the most tremendous of them, are 
but a part of the universal disturbance, and the fitting corr^ 
spondence of the spiritual stale of the world. They, like the 
oonvulsitHis of the great globe itself, are necessary to the bring- 
ing in of higher harmony. It matters not, for this consider- 
ation, th^ sin is the cause of them, or of most of them ; their 
tendency is the same. And precisely as the matter of the ma- 
terial world is crushed and bruised, and heaved to and fro ia 
tremendous earthquakes, volcanoes, and storms, so the matter of 
the human ^orld, human soub and affections and feelings, are 
ground and crushed and bruised in this terrible commotion of 
life. Suppose, now, that material nature could feel j what tei^ 
rible agonies would there be in the bursting rocks, and the 
grinding abrasion of the convulsed earth I what awful groan- 
ings of the rock-ribbed hills I what piun of universal oatore I 
Bat hiunan n^ure can feel : that is all the difierence. 

"And ob, tbe difference to me I " 

But from that very difference comes all our enjoyment. The 
more sensitive and susceptible the nature, the keener and more 
exquisite both the sorrow and the joy. Haw great will be that 
joy, when human nature is attuned to harmony ! 

We cannot refrain here from introducing a similar compari- 
■on by Mrs. H. B. Stowe : " The good of afOiction is not often 
perceivable as the result of one paroxysm, bnt rather as the 
■l^regate of several. The mechanic who woold bring out the 
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clouds and veins of a precious wood, seems to harass and tor- 
ture it in various ways ; and if the wood were a sentient crea- 
ture, it might well complain as the saw, and plane, and the 
rude pumice-stone pass successively over it, and each varnish 
is scraped and rubbed ; — nor till the last touch has been given, 
does one see the final result So of afiiictions. Some are like 
strokes of the axe and hammer, splitting and rending the heart 
of the soul ; others are wearing and long continued, like the 
slow work of the file and the polishing-brush ; and very sel- 
dom, under the process, does the soul recognize their use ; but 
after long years, a softened melody of spirit is produced as the 
result of all. 

Could a diamond speak when the lapidary is leisurely filing 
away its glittering particles, and vexing it with many frictions 
and polishings, it might say — ' I could bear a good hammer 
stroke, but oh, this is wearing my very soul away ! * Never- 
theless, the artisan knows that it is not the hammer, but the 
weary polish that the diamond must have, to make it glitter 
royally at last in a diadem. Such are some of the most com- 
mon, least valued of our afflictions, — a slow, wearing, heart- 
eating process, — an affliction, oftentimes known and recognized 
as such only by God who orders it, and knows the precise mo- 
ment when it is possible to let it cease. 

Then let the soul deeply engrave in its belief this answer to 
its oft-recurring question — Why am I thus tried ? Becauu 
this affliction and no other could save thee. The Great Father 
is an economist in all his lavish profusion of riches, but of 
nothing is He more saving than of the sorrows of his beloved ; 
not one tear too much — not one sigh, not one uneasiness nor 
anxiety too many, is the lot of the meanest of his chosen.** 

But in the contemplation of this divine and beautiful truth, 
we are made powerfully aware of an objection which is con- 
tinually recurring to the merely natural mind, that all these 
things take place by law, and therefore that they cannot rati<m- 
ally be considered in that very religious light which the pietistt 
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BO affectionately rejoice in. And true indeed it is, that all our 
fortunes and changes befall us, or overtake us, by law, as detei^- 
minate and fixed as that which rolls the planets in their orbits. 
But in spiritual nature, and in the vast spiritual world, bow 
many agencies and personalities are forever operating, which 
do not appear in the laws of material nature ! And even in 
the natural world, how different is the agency and ministration 
of men and women, from the operation of gravitation and 
chemical affinities ! In the inmost heavens is it not more won- 
derful still? And in the Lord himself more wonderful still? 
The truth is, we loose ourselves in the abstract infinite, or in 
the *' natural " infinite, when in fact there is no sucli thing. 
God only is infinite, and He is personal. And it Is only when 
we come to see Him in the Lord Jesus Ciirist, his very and 
crowning manifestation, that we see liim at all as suited to our 
finite natures, and to our affections and symi>alhic3. In Him 
may we understand the Being who appoints and permits our 
sufferings. In Him may wo have a faith bettor than mere 
nature — Ih.in mere law, — a loving Divinity who ia Himself 
the Law-originator and the Lawgiver. Then does religion 
come to us under all our circumstances with her sweetest and 
most affectionate embraces, and we learn to kiss the rod and 
submit to suffering, both as from law and from the Lord. The 
Lord governs in/ his laws ; and from all eternity, as included in 
the everlasting Order, it was seen and permitted, what afflic- 
tions were best for our respective cases, and how and where 
they would find every one of us. 

Let us, then, consecrate this chapter to a devout recognition 
of that great mystery of our life — human Sorrow. It comes 
to all, and is withheld from none. It comes to us in various 
forms, in disappointment, poverty, chilled and blighted affec- 
tions, sickness, death, and " all the sad variety of pain ; " and 
in every one of these forms, as a ministering angel disguised 
in sackcloth, to do the bidding of the Almighty Father. In 
each visitation, and at every blow, something is done to break 
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up and dissipate the evil life of nature, to destroy our own self- 
ish desires, and turn the thoughts to higher and holier and 
more substantial things. At least, this is its heavenly and legiU 
imaie use ; sad is the visitation to the soul who will not profit 
bj its crosses, but turns the cross itself into an instrument of 
fretfulness, unreconciliation, and rebellion. For we are thus 
resisting, through very selfishness, the most gracious and adapt 
ive means for our recovery, and virtually saying — Not Thy 
will, but mine, O God, be done I 



CHAPTER XXIL 

DIVIKS PBOTIDEKCE Df REOABD TO LITTLE CHtLDBEN. 

" Children are rosea in Ihe hnnd. 
And atan tbat gem the naplial band ; 
Tbey are celestial flotrera, dropped down 
From inmoat hcaveD'a conjugial crown. 
Soft smiling, vrilh a tender grace, 
Through their material forms we trace 
The fair immortal's liiing channa ; — 
Thej wake — thej breatbo from God'a own arau. 
To inward Tiaion they appear 
SDIToniided by an angel sphere ; 
Three heayens above the cradle bend ; 
Merey and peace tboir alcpa attend." — fleu. T. L. Barrit. 

In approaching a subject so interior and lioly as tlie Divine 
dealings with little children, we feel oppressed with a sense of 
our own insufficiency. And as we hare already much ex- 
ceeded the limits which we had proposed to ourself for this 
book, the most that we can pretend to do here is to bring forth 
some general principles concerning the nature and mission of 
children, the structure of their infant minds, and the provisions 
which the Lord has made for their salvation. For it is only 
by conforming to the lava and principles of the Divine 
Providence, that that Providence is most fully accomplished ( 
and nowhere, perhaps, is this conformily more neglected on our 
part, or is this neglect attended with greater and more falal 
consequences, than in reference to Ihe children which the Lord 
our God halh g^vcn us. 

How divinely sacred and holy is a new-bom child ! We 
know not if there be a greater mystery on earth : we doubt if 
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deatli itself can be contemplated with half that sacredness and 
devout wonder, with which we justly look upon the birth into 
this world of a new immortal. For what is death but the con- 
tinuation of life ? And under what aspect does that life most 
deeply affect us, if not when it first opens upon us from its 
mysterious sources ; — when it comes, all helpless and depend- 
ent, in the form of a human infant, with the faculties of an 
angel; — the genius, intellect, and affections of a mighty man 
or lovely woman, and the possibilities of a devil in hell, 
wrapped up in germ in its most tender brain, which a breath 
even, a rude touch, may cause to perish from our mortal sight 
forever? To think of the eternity of such a cliild! Surely, 
if the Divine Providence is to be exercised particularly any 
where, it must be in reference to such a being. The very 
hereditary of such a being, — tliat it should come iulo tliis 
world, 

" Not in entire forgctfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
Bnt trailing clouds of glory do wo corae 
From God our common home *' ; — 

" shades," too, "of the prison house upon the growing boy ;" — 
and the truth also that the myriad incUnations to evil, and sus- 
ceptibilities to good, which every such child brings with it into 
this rudimental sphere, must be in a measure the limits of 
action of the Divine Spirit for a whole eternity of varied and 
wonderful life ; — when we consider all this, it would seem that 
there could not be a more suitable case for the Divine Provi- 
dence to exert itself, than towards such a creature. 

But first, in reference to the source of this wonderful crea- 
tion. Be it understood, then, that every human spirit comes 
down in creation from Jehovah God through the heavens. 
There are, we are told, above the inmost heaven, or what is 
the same thing, witliin and beyond the inmost and celestial de- 
gree of the mind, the substances of what are called human 
internals. These human internals, however, are never con- 
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■cious in man ; they constitnte a deep and sacred region in the 
mind, and are the Teriest and most immediate entrance of the 
Lord himself. Swedenborg's language in regard to them is, 
that " what b done and transacted here, cannot be compre- 
hended by man, because it is above liis rational principle, 
from which be thinks." A. C. 1940. Again — "The heaven 
nearest to the Lord consists of these human internals ; this, 
however, is ahrme the \nmoil angelic heaven ; wherefore, these 
intemab are the habitation of the Lord himself." A. C. 1999. 
It is bj these human internals, which are so near the Lord, 
that He lias "the whole human race most intimately present," 
and " under his eje." The substances, then, of which these 
internals are composed, we can easily comprehend, are the 
exceedingly pure and almost divine substances which emanate 
in a very immediate sphere from the Divine Human of the 
Lord Himself. They are the first proceedings, next to ihe 
Spiritual Sun, (so far at least as we can conceive of it) of the 
Divine Love and Wisdom. And every particle of that Buh< 
stance may be conceived of as the proximate germ of a human 
soul. 

" This germ, however, descends first to the celestial heavens, 
in whose sublimated auras it weaves for itself a body which is 
its celestial will-principle, and is the beginning of a finite 
individuality ; thence it descends to the spiritual heavens, and 
there clothes itself in the initial form of a spiritual understand- 
ing, which is also in a perfect human form ; then again it 
descends to the spiritual-natural heavens, and there takes the 
initiament, the first and inmost form of a spiritual-natural 
body."" 

As yet there is no consciousness, for the human soul must 
descend still further into the world of nature, and through 
the father to the mother, ere that life begins which is so 
wondrous in its working and divine in its origin. And even 
when it commences, it is as yet unperceived, and is only per- 

*N. C. Repoi., Jan. IBCT.p. 3(. 
81» 
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ceived obscurely, even in adult age, under cover of natoral and 
worldly things. 

Such being the ongin of the human soul, it is easy to be per- 
ceived that in infancy, before that soul has become perverted 
and corrupted by any actual evils which it has made its own. it 
is necessarily the subject of many high and celestial influxes 
from the Lord, and is a peculiar charge of the celestial angels. 
Indeed, before birth, and before even conception, it may be 
conceived how the Divine Providence must operate to bring 
together such human pairs, so far as they can be thus influenced 
in this coiTupt and sensual state of the world, as shall most 
conduce to the perfectness and purity of the new-bom soul. 
Even while in the mother's womb, and through the whole 
process of gestation, those angels are appointed to watch over 
the gcnnal infant, and the embryotic form, who dwell in prov- 
inces in heaven which corres^wnd to Conjugial Love. By 
them the infimt soul and body are protected from any harm or 
injury which might otherwise accrue to them. At birth, there 
arc also angels who assist in the process, and who separate, as 
we believe, any impurities or external obstructions which may 
gather upon the spirit to prevent its more perfect refinement 
and expansion. They assist at birth into this world in like 
manner as they do at death, or birth into the spiritual world. 
Also, infant spirits who have passed into the other life, after- 
wards frequently attend them, and confer upon them peculiar 
influences. The hereditary evils of children, not having as 
yet become active, they continue for a long time to receive of 
the purest and best influxes, and these become the first insemi- 
nations, which serve as a foundation for the after life. " Their 
angels," said the Lord in reference to this subject, " do always 
behold the face of my Fat/ier in heaven, " {Matt. 18 ; 10.) This 
is said in reference to the exceeding purity of the inmosts of 
children thus descended from the heavens, which, not being as 
vet contaminated with any actual evils, are so holy that their 
angels behold the Divine Humanity of the Lord continually 
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iritb (hem. This perception is through the interiors of the 
child. By this direct influx from tlic Lord and his angels, and 
bjr the tender associations it brings them into with parents, 
nurses, and other children, wtucU U of love moat heavenly, they 
have prepared in their minds such receptacles of divine good 
and truth as constitute for them the ground of their future 
regeneration. 

But here we are introduced to a subject which ia one of the 
most remarkable and important in tlie whole arcana of spiritual 
things. And we are compelled to present it, not in our own 
language, but in the language of him — the distinguished Seer 
of the Mew Jerusalem. The truth here contemplated is de- 
nominated by Swedenborg the Doctrine of Remaint ; that is, 
tlie remains of innocence and goodness which have been pre- 
served in man uninjured by the Fall, with the addition of those 
given ui earliest childbood, and treasured up in his interiors 
fi-om generation to generation. These, in after life, become the 
sole ground of regeneration. 

" Remains are not only the goods and truths acijuired by 
man from infancy, fi-om the TVoid of the Loid, and ibus im- 
pressed upon his memory, but likewise all tlie states thence 
derived i as etalcs of innocence from infancy, of love towards 
parents, hretliren, instructors, nod friends ; of charily towards 
our neighbor, and also of compassion towards the poor and 
needy ; in a word, all the stales of goodness and truth. These 
states, with their goods and truths impressed on the memory, 
are called remains! and they are preserved in man by the 
Lord, being stored up in his internal man, without his con- 
sciousness, and carefully se|)arated from whatever is of his pro- 
prium, or from evils and fiilses. All these states are so care- 
fully treasured up in man by the Lord, that not the least of 
them is lost, as was proved to me by the fact that every state 
of man, from infancy even to extreme old age, not only remains 
in anqtlier life, but also returns, and this exactly such as they 
were during his abode in tins world. Thus not only the goods 
and truihs stored up in the memory, remain and return, but 
likewise all the slates of innocence and charity ; and when 
Btates of evil and the false, or of wickedness and phantasy^ 
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recur, which do so both generally and particularly, as to eyerj 
minute circumstance, then these latter are attempered by the 
Lord, by means of the former ; from which it is evident, that 
unless man had some remains, he could not possibly avoid 
eternal condemnation." A. C. 561. 

Here, then, we are introduced to a most momentous consider- 
ation. If there had been no other doctrine unfolded by Swe> 
denborg, this one of Remains, systematically expounded as it 
is, from the unfallen, primal state of celestial manhood, through 
all the successive churches and ages which have distinguished 
the world into so many periods ; and individually too, from the 
infant to the man ; would be enough to signalize him as an 
eminent teacher. It is continually alluded to in the Scriptures, 
but by language which has hitherto been understood to signify 
only some remains of people and nations who have escaped 
certain destructions. But wherever, in the Divine Word, 
people and nations are spoken of, reference is always had to 
principles of truth and good which have distinguished those 
nations ; as concerning Adam, Noah, the Jews in general, and 
all the distinctive tribes. There is, therefore, a more spiritual 
sense to such passages. And when the subject is applied to 
individuals and to children, it comes to us with great power. 
Long enough have we heard in common phraseology, that 
'^ the child is father of the man," and ''just as the twig is bent, 
the tree's inclined ; " but when we are once introduced to the 
scientific exposition of this doctrine of '^ Remains," all our 
former knowledge seems but the dim light of an intellect 
clouded and hemmed in by natural things, so that we not only 
could not see how the case was in eternity, but could not even 
see how the spirit was here introduced to its various and suc- 
cessive states of orderly development 

The nature of these remains may be further conceived of by 
the fact that they are from the Lord, and not from man. That 
is to say, they are such goods and truths, and states thence 
derived, as are not at all fix>m the selfish proprium of the 
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biinaelf, as what he does from gain, honor, and gtorj ; but such 
as he acquires from purely unselfish aclton^, and such al:<o as 
arc insiauatcd into him before he hns aoy consciousness as a 
moral agent at all. For these only are holy, and can be made 
efficient for salvation. It is these wliicb are stored up in 
organic forms in the interiors of his mind, and carefully 
separated by the divine providence from any thing that cnn 
pollute them. Even a mother's prayer, breathed out for her 
infant babe vhilc nil unconscious of the celestial influences 
inspired by it ; or tlie most infantile and innocent act, or emo- 
tion of love towards parents, nurses, brothers, and sisters ; any 
thing and every thing that partakes of heaven and heavenly 
life, which is derived from first infancy to extreme old age, and 
from instructors, friends, books, experience, from preachings 
and readings of tlie Word; — all this is substance for the 
Iiord's treasure-house : and the fact tliat these tilings can and 
do return — can be vivified and brought out into consciousness 
again, after having slept in forgetfuluess for many years, and 
are thus made instrumental in regeneration ; nay, the fact that 
they are all brought out in the other world, just as they were 
here, (for they lie imbedded in the spirit,) and are even there 
made use of for perfecting the spiritual Ufe, — I do not hiotD of 
a truth, except it be the Lord's existence and experience itself, 
more vitally and practically affecting. 

But now, the germ of all this is received in infanry and 
childhood. It is received from the Lord alone, as may be seen 
from the liaiei of infants and very young children. They are 
states of innocence, affection, and tender mercy. They are not 
jet the child's own, in any sense. He did not originate them, 
and does not even will them, only as an instinct Heaven itself 
"lies about us in our infancy." And in proportion as man in 
adult age extinguishes these states, or covers them up, he be- 
C<Hnes spiritualty dead ; and when about to be regenerated, 
these remains constitute the rudiments of that process. The 
man is then led- back into them by the Spirit of tbo Lord. 
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For the more systematic understanding of this subject, it 
should be known that 

" Goods of a three-fold kind are signified by remains — viz^ 
the goods of infancy, the goods of ignorance, and the goods of 
intelligence : the goods of infancy are those which are insinu- 
ated into man from his first nativity, even to the age when he 
begins to be instructed, and to know something ; the goods of 
ignorance are those which are insinuated when he begins to be 
so instructed, and to know ; the goods of intelligence are those 
which are insinuated when he is capable of reflecting on what is 
good and true. The good of infancy is inseminated from man's 
infancy to the tenth year of his age ; the good of ignorance 
from the tenth to the twentieth year : from this year man be- 
gins to become rational, and to have the faculty of reflecting on 
good and truth, and to procure to himself the good of intelli- 
gence. It was on this account that all they who went forth out 
of Egypt were reckoned from a son of twenttf years and up- 
ward." A. C. 2280. 

Still more interestingly is it said, and educed, also, from a 
passage in the Divine Word, that 

'^ Man, from first infancy until first childhood, is introduced by 
the Lord into heaven, and, indeed, among the celestial angels, 
by whom he is kept in a state of innocence ; which state, it is 
known, infants are in until the first of childhood ; when the age 
of childhood commences, he then, by degrees, puts off the state 
of innocence, but still he is kept in a state of charity by the 
affection of mutual charity towards his like, which state, with 
some, continues until youth ; he is then among spiritual angels ; 
then, because he begins to think from himsejf, and to act accord- 
ingly, he cannot any longer be kept in charity, as heretofore, 
for he then calls forth hereditary evils, by which he suffers 
himself to be led ; when this state arrives, then the goods of 
charity and innocence, which he had before received, according 
to the degrees in which he thinks evils and confirms them by 
acts, are apparently exterminated ; but yet they are not exter- 
minated, but are withdrawn by the Lord towanls the interiors, 
and are there stored up. But inasmuch as he has not yet 
known truths, therefore the goods of innocence and charity 
which he had received in those two states have not yet bieen 
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qaalified; for truths give quality to good, and good gives 
esseace to truths ; on which accouot he is from that age imbued 
with truths by instruclionfi, and eiipecialiy by his own proper 
thoughts and thence confirmations." A. G. 5342. 

Such is a sufficient exposition of the scientifics and philoso- 
fics of this subject, though it ia necessarily meagre and imper- 
fect, for want of space. But from what hsa been said, some- 
tbing may be concluded of the nature and scope of that system 
of divine economy which is laid in the first germ of infant inno- 
cence, and which, by spheres and grades of angelic influence 
on each side and at every step of the ascending process, ex- 
tends to infinity, and is conducting the young voyager through 
seas of unknown breadth and of immense peril, to the final 
haven of rest and peace ! "What power can compute the re- 
sponsibility placed upon parents and teachers? There is so 
much commonplace upon this subject, that it is difficult to re- 
ceive a suitable impression. We ought to consider ourselves 
more as spirits already ; time and place should not so much 
afiect us ; and here we art?, in God's eternity, building a temple 
which shall last forever 1 — doing it not only fur ourselves, but 
for little ones who cannot do it for themselves — who know not 
how to do it — who are entrusted to us, and whom the Lord, in 
bis merciful providence, bos lent to us for a little while, and 
put under our tuition, that we may do thb work, and do it for 
eternity. What if we are not faithful ? 

There is one thing not yet mentioned in tbissubject of Remiuns, 
which is of peculiar importance to know ; that i.s the peculiar 
sanctity of the father's instructions. The mother, indeed, has 
the chief charge through the first years, and generally molds 
the future life of the child; but the father tcpresents more 
particularly the Lord. There is a different and more interior 
influx into his mind. Hence it is affirmed by Swedenborg 
that " what is once implanted from infimcy as holy, particularly 
if it be implanted into children by their fathers, and thereby 
rooted in them, this the Lcvd never breaks, but beoda^^ui^ftMk 
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it be contrary to order itself." A. C. 2180. Do we, as fiUhers, 
think enough of this privilege ? Indeed, do fathers in general 
exert themselves as they might, by availing themselves of their 
greater authority, and standing more fully in the place and as 
the representative of the Lord, and thereby insinuating into 
their children the divine things of heaven and the church? 
Alas ! we know that it is not so ; and in too many cases it is 
mainly the mother's love, and the little nightly prayer, and the 
familiar verse, which is all the child receives from such sources, 
who is storing up remains for eternity. 

To illustrate and set forth the truth of this part of our sub- 
ject, we may here revert to a phenomenon which is frequently 
observed, and felt in the inmost soul. I allude to the fact, that 
when any guilty action is performed, or wickedness meditated 
in the heart of man, there is so often a running back in the 
memory to the scenes of childhood. Sometimes by a strange 
revision of the whole scene of the early home ; — the house of 
nativity, and all its surroundings, starting up in complete pic- 
ture in the mind, as if, by a sudden power of introversion, it 
were turned back to the days of childhood again. And all this 
in connection with some meditated wickedness about to be com- 
mitted. Wliy should crime have such power to paint these 
early scenes ? Ah ! it does not paint them ; it only brings out 
the old colors and impressions, by the holy power of Remaim 
thus operating. These things start out in horror and resistance 
at the act! That mother's prayer — that father's warning and 
instruction — that sister's, brother's, playmate's innocence and 
goodness — those verses of the Holy Word daguerreotyped upon 
that tender organism, — these are all the Lord's implanting 
there ; and they are treasured up within tliose sacred archives 
for reference and use for all time coming. True, they are not 
generally suffered to come out, except in seasons of goodness, 
humility, and the like, which prc-dispose to heavenly things. 
For the natural man is so full of evils, that there is great dan- 
ger of pollution and perversion, or the mixing of these remains 
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witb things vile and evil, in which case they would be liable to 
periBh. Therefore it is, frequently, not in health and prosper- 
ity, nor la states of wickedness, that thej are felt to be most 
powerfal, bat in seasons of misfortune, sickness, or anxiety, 
whi(^ tend to the inducement of some holy state. Then re- 
mains are sofiered to come forth and conjoin themselves to the 
natnral man, that it may be regenerated. But they may be 
fdt, and are felt frequently, when crime and wickedness stare 
as in the iace, and we are meditating a surrender. Thus it is 
that the scenes of childhood are projected to the vision for guilt 
to look upon, and to blush in their holy presence. 

If, then, we would do any thing efiectually, to aid the Divine 
Froridence in regard to children, we must do it by assisting 
them in the storing up of " remains." Here is a vast work as 
yet bat little understood. It is only by seeing it systematically, 
that we become fully impressed by it When it is reflected 
that the whole process of regeneration in adult life is grounded 
upon these remains of good and truth received in iniaocy and 
childhood, with what latent and concealed good is handed down 
bony past generations, it will be confessed that we have bere 
opened into a subject, the like of which does not often present 
itself. And yet it will be seen ibat viiihotu these early recep- 
tiooB, it would be all over with man, bis evils having accumu- 
lated to such an extent that nothing otherwise could be done 
for bim. 

" Man at his birth has not the smallest portion of good of or 
Avm himself, being [in his natural mind} totally and entirely de- 
filed nilh beredilory evil ; bul all (he good thai he bat enleri by 
influx. • ■ • Without these remains of things celestial, it 
would not be possible for man to become a man ; for his stales 
of lusts, or of evil, without temperature by states of the affec- 
tion of good, would be fiercer and more savage than those of 
any other animal [This is scarcely reflected on, because 
whatever is imbued in infancy appears bora with iL] In the 
subsequent period of his life he b also gifted witb new states ; 
but these are not so much states of good, as of truth." A. G. 
1906. 

82 
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Thus it is se«D vliat a work, under providence, we luiTe to 
do for our cLildreu. Can it be possible, with such a sjston of 
divine economy, that the child ia not cared for in the most pai- 
ticular manner, — that it is not led, from its earUest days, (so 
iar as it can be, in a wicked world like this,) and bronght into 
such situations and experiences as shall tend most efiectively (o 
tlie storiag up of these heavenly remuns P And is it not here, 
if anywhere, that the parent's chief work may be fbnod, and 
prove most euccessiiil 7 0, eternity, eternity, how much de- 

And now, what we havfi to say most emphatically is — Agin 
early. We cannot begin too early. Much aa we have heard 
of fonuing and impresung the mind, we do not yet realize the 
aubslantial philosophy of the subject. The mind itself being mi 
active substance, the speaking of men as ** clay in the hands of 
the potter," is no mere figure of speech. We caa be literally 
fomud into veaseL) of honor or dishonor. And in some of 
the representations of Swedenborg, we see how true it is that 
one mind is hard and boaj, another strft and flexible, one in 
beauty and another in deformity. Thus, "with tltose who in 
the life of the body have studied only (or the memory, and have 
not enltivated their rational, the bnun in the other life appears 
with a bard callosi^, and streaked as with tendons." — With 
those who have studied for self love and love of tbe world, it 
appears " conglutinated and ossified." — "With those who have 
been deceitful and hypocrites, it appears hard and bony, like 
ebony, which turns back the lays of spiritual tight." H. H. 
466. 

What a comment is such a representation upon the interior 
sense of our common proverbs and phrases I " Hard charao- 
lers, and cases." — " J^ormation is better than re-formation." 

Now, in an infant, or very young child, the substance <^ the 
mind in yet unformed except by hereditary evils. And thes^ 
we are assured, are distinguished both by forms and colore 
(S. D. 1311.) Such minds are so lender and susceptible ai 
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to be "mere receptivities." But tlils ia epoken of the infatit 
mind. Soon, hereditary evils I)egin to appear and to be ap- 
propriated; but here, if anywhere, is the field for diligent cul- 
ture. How much might be done, only by beginniDg early! 
" Train np n child," not let him come up, like a weed. Se-for- 
mation is comparatively a hard work. " Go out," said a noble 
and eloquent champion for early education — " into the foretU, 
and attempt to turn the old and gnarled oaks, which have 
grown into deformity, and curled as they have grown, by the 
potent influence of a hundred eummera' euns. Alas ! if you 
had taken them as saplings, you could have shaped them into 
beauty, an acre in a day." • 

By beginning early. I say, we cannot begin too early. And 
ao far as good is concerned, rather than truth, the very first 
breathings of a child's life in this warm and pulsating world, 
may be made the signal for celestial influxes through the heart 
and prayer of the mother. A child a year old may, from feel- 
ing, signs, and intelligent discipline, be made to know very 
quickly what right and wrong are. Two years old may see a 
possessor, if not a professor, of the substantial rudiments of 
moral philosophy. Three years may bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance. Four years may see hereditary evil strangled 
in its firat life. Five years — alas I if something radical and 
effectual has not been accomplished yet, power on the part of 
the part^nt b very perceptibly losL Six, seven, ten, twelve, — 
if in merey they are not already removed to the spiritual world, 
out of the reach of such parents, to the hands of better in- 
structors, which by a well ordered Providence is frequently 
done, then what have we but a bard and wilful boy, or a pouty, 
unsubdued, and contrary girl, with whom all the power of di- 
vine grace is not perhaps adequate to bend the stubborn will, 
while we are continually assured that the Lord will not break 

* Horace Mann. 
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it, and the Word of Truth is ever upon us — ** Bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord." 

Many things must be omitted here concerning the state of 
infants and children after death, and why they are removed in 
80 great numbers so early from the natural world, both because 
we have not space, and because, in another chapter, something 
of this will be alluded to. Infants in heaven perform for man 
in the world some of the most important uses of regeneration. 
By their tender and celestial quality, they can approach him 
in his more infantile states, and do for him what no other spirits 
can. It is not in divine order for infants to die, but since by a 
general state of sin and disorder they do depart thus early, 
they perform a very necessary work for man — indeed, an in- 
dispensable work. But it is for us, more practicaUy, to recog- 
nize the wonderful Providence in the creation and care of 
these infant souls ; and if we are at all impressed with such 
an amount of divine, interior truth, to let it have its proper 
influence in rebuking our indifference, and in leading us to 
cooperate more faithfully with the Lord of all souls, in bring- 
ing many children to heaven. 



CHAPTER XXnL 

DimiB PBOTIDEMCE IN HARSIAQES. 

" Thej irho enter into & Btato of muriage, cnat a die of the greatest 
eontingeiicj, mod of the greatest interest in the world, next to the lait 
throw for eternity." — Aremjr Taglor. 

"ThoM who are in love trnlj conjngial, in mamage regard what is 
eternal, beeaoM there it eternity in that love." — Satdmborg. 

" TlioB shalt not commit adaltery." — Exedat, SO : 14. 

" What God halh joined together, lei not man pnt aiunder." — llatt. 
19: 6. 

We have now approached a subject to which we have beea 
looking from the commencement of thia work. The Marriage 
of HuDum Souk ! — and external relations in correspondence 
therewith. It is a theme most vitally practical, most funda- 
mental, lying as it does at the very root of all good and evil, 
all happiness and misery. It regards not only the parties 
themselves, in their moat sacred and intimate relations, but 
their offspring, and their eternity. Here, it must be confessed, 
is the germ of the soul first molded into its ultimate form, 
which, to a certain extent, it never recedes from. Say, if you 
will, that all deformities and evils may be eventually outgrown 
or eradicated ; still, if there is any truth in eternal causation, 
what takes place here will never utterly cease, while life or 
being continues. The inexorable law which from the begin* 
ning eternally governs degrees, comes here into operation. 
Had nobler parties united in marriage, nobler beings would 
not only have been bom into the world, but bom into eternity. 
And hence, though it is not strictly trae, as shown in the last 
chapter, that souls are ^nt formed in the wcanb of the earthly 

32« vn 
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mother, for thej have come down through three heavens pre- 
viously to that, yet it is true that they here receive their outer 
integuments and coverings, to which the interiors are in a de- 
gree limited and confined, and by which they are forever 
characterized, more or less, in the peculiarities of individual 
genius. 

Certain hereditary evils too are thus permanendy introduced 
into the human constitution. On this subject there is the pro- 
found psychology of Swedenborg, so foreign and even contrary 
to the prevailing science, which assures us that the soul is from 
the father, and the body from the mother. And it cannot, I 
think, be doubted, that the descent of the soul is through the 
father, as a grafl or off-shoot of the divine spiritual principle 
in orderly succession, and that it is the office of the mother to 
clothe this germ with its suitable investment, from which the 
body is ultimately evolved. This is evinced from the fact that 
the disposition, affection, and peculiarity <^ the fiither, more 
than of the mother, is transmitted to the child, and appears 
conspicuously from generation to generation. Also that facial 
resemblances distinguish for so long a time whole families and 
even nations of men, from their first father. The body, which 
18 from the mother, may resemble either parent, acc(»ding as 
more external influences operate to mold it ; but the soul, being 
more interior, is continually in the effort to break throagh ; and 
if it does not so fully in the immediate ofispring, it will reap 
pear afler a while, apparently overieaping three or four gener- 
ations. On this account it is, that ^ there are two hereditary 
principles which are connate in man, one derived fiom his 
father, the other from his mother ;** as it was with our Loid 
in the incarnation. ^ The infirm part or principle which man 
derives hereditarily from his mother, is somewhat corporeal, 
which is dispersed during regeneration ; but what man derives 
from his father remains to eternity." A. C. 1414. By this it 
is to be understood, not that the evil necessarily remains active 
to eternity, but that still it remams, in a certain inherent 
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fimu of diancter, as may be Men in the chi^iter <mi memory. 
Or, not to be dogmatical, it remains /ar into eternity. 

In earthly marriage, then, in two diidnct ienses, is the bo- 
ginning Mnnewhat of eternal character. Sonls that are to be 
married for eternity, are here, by thia marrii^, formed and 
characterized. Shall hnman beings at aU regard bo funda- 
mental a truth? or Bhall they raeb on, indifferent to etemd 
tbings, peopling the world with discords and miseries, and 
eternity itself with imperfections and abortions? "We may be 
aanred that God will regard it, and that in a system so vast 
and oomprehensive aa his universe, He will, despite all the 
nn and fiilly of man, conduct an erer-watchfiil proridence, to 
right aa far as possible the ^gantic wrongs of the world. Man 
will co-operate as &Bt aa be is regenerated. He will grow 
rational and considerate of eternal things, in proportion as he 
grows spiritual. What tremendous responsibilities are men 
and parents now incorring, and (illmtrative of their own slate) 
what incoDsistencies are they guilty oft They will frequently 
send over a whole comitry, and to other continents, to procure 
good seed com, &uit graf^, and other seed, to improve and 
replenish their granaries and orchards, and take special paini 
to cull out the finest and fiiirest of the seed, while they will 
encourage the most pitiful and indiBcriminiite marriages <^ 
themselves and their children, thus producing a harvest of dis- 
cord, extending indefinitely beyond the bounds of time. What 
th«y will do for a potato patch, or a field of com, they will not 
do for th^ own eternal sons and daughters I 

We have alluded to this earthly beginniTtg of human souls, 
that the subject may rise before us in its own tme proportions, 
and rest up(xi the fonndationB which God has designed for it. 
Here we are, planted in the natural, and adjoined to the mi^ 
leriaL We are bound to respect iL If we do not, then our 
prafe8S)(»s may be what they will ; it is plain to perceive that 
we do not regard them, and th^ we are not what we would 
seem to be. 
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But we ascend to what with most persons will be deemed 
more easily practicaL Men do not in general so much regard 
what offspring thej maj produce, as their own happiness and 
improvement, in this act of marriage. And here it is that 
the highest principles of the Divine Nature, as thej are 
humanized in men and women, come into play. We are 
happy or miserable, exalted or degraded, according as we em- 
body more or less of the Divine Nature in our own humanity, 
and in relations of principles such as they sustain in the 
Divinity. Now, a divine marriage is the first thing discover- 
able in the Deity. It is the ineffable and perfect union of the 
Divine Love and Wisdom. These are equally related parts 
(so to speak) in the Divinity. They form the infinite Oneness 
of his nature. It is the primal marriage, the first cause of male 
and female human souls, and the origin of the bond between 
them. Human souls being but offshoots from the Deity, the 
woman, predominantly, is an embodiment of Divine Love, and 
man of the Divine Wisdom. We say predominantly, for both 
the woman and the man have love and wisdom, each as an 
individuaL But as finite beings, being made to share each 
other's happiness to the very utmost, they are so constituted as 
greatly to predominate, the one in the affections, the other in 
the intellect ; and still, each to possess a degree of what the 
other is distinguished for. Were it not for this, they could not 
associate as they now do, but would be merged into a more 
monotonous life, at the same time separated by a greater inter- 
val ; whereas now they can unite, and still be distinct; increas- 
ing the happiness by union in separation, and separation in 
union. 

But it must be distinctly remembered that these particles of 
human essence have come down from God. They are distinct 
emanations from his own Divine Substance, mysteriously but 
beautifully formed and endowed. Must there not, then, haTS 
been a perfect marriage in first principles ? How is it possible 
that male and female souls could proceed fixxm the I>i?ioe 
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Enencc, witbont beiag first and originaUy united in that E^ 
Bence, not as conadcms individualities, but aa gennal parti- 
cles, and ■■ male and female? — like the positive and negstiTe 
particles of all matter. Most they not, from all eternity, have 
existed as germs of distinct humanity, each united to its own, 
in the great Fount of Being? Was not I distinct from 
you, and from every other being, in germal peculiarity from 
eternity ? If not, then it would seem there was confosion in 
(he Divine Nature. If we cannot go back to eternity with 
tbem, and in purs, then we mnst say, that on a lime, germa 
were created, or else that those germs which frwn eternity were 
imited in other pairs, then became paired differently ; either 
of whidi suppositions is absard. We have no objecti<ms, how- 
ever, to the idea that primal genns, as well as individnal souls, 
were tkvebiped or unfolded from the Divine Elsaence, more and 
more distinctly ; but that tbey were ever primarily and sub- 
stantially ertaltd — that any substance was ever addtd to the 
One Infinite and Eternal Essence, we cannot admit. To our 
mind, it is as great an absurdi^ lo create more nutter or sul^ 
stance than eternally existed, as to create it at first out <iS 
nothing. It may be devdoped or unfokhd into more, that is, 
into apparently more, as a rose bud opens and expands into tba 
flower ; but if there is a real addition of more in amount, then 
whatever this additioR is, by so much must the principle be 
admitted of something bnng made out of nothing. We nject 
H therefore as an absurdity. These primal germs of human 
eools we take to be eternal in God. Or, if any choose to say 
they were on a time created, it makes no difiTerence for our 
theory of marriage. If so created, it must itave been either 
in equal piurs, or in unequal. We do not dioote the absurdity 
of unequal, and are necessarily shut up to the conclusim of 
equal pairs — miniature representations oC the Divine Love 
and Wisdom. Indeed, it was not so mneb pain of genns, as 
indtvidoal particles in the most perfect dual unity, — like love 
•nd wisdom, or affoctioii and (faooglit, u tbey ^ipear in aa 
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individaal soul. These were the origmal archetypes of human 
beings. We become Platonic here, inevitably. Tme and 
deep thought strikes home to the reality at once. Such geims 
of souls were married from all past eternity in Grod. 

" Married in God, thus only sure 
To re-unite in heaven again." 

The principles of the subject, then, being admitted, we pro- 
ceed to say that there is a corresponding duality to be seen in 
all nature. Fortunately, this subject is not left to obscure, 
metaphysical abstractions. We see in nature what exists in 
God. ^' The invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things Uiat are 
made," (Bam. 1. 20,) even this duality of the sexes. All things 
in nature are paired. The marriage principle is everywhere. 
The principles even of material nature unite in this dualism. 
There is the positive and negative force, action and re-actioo, 
giving and receiving, everywhere. There are not only two 
sexes to humanity and all animals, but a remarkable tendency 
to pairs in the parts of every individual. In man, there are 
two chief faculties of the mind — will and understanding, and 
two chief organs of the body — the heart and lungs. Each of 
these, again, is divided into two. There are two lobes to the 
brain, two to the lungs, two parts in general to each of the 
internal viscera ; and even those which appear as one, are in 
two distinct divisions, united by a common covering. There are 
two eyes, two ears, two cheeks, two arms and legs ; and al- 
though the nose is one organ, there are two nostrils ; and so in 
the mouth ; there are not only two lips, but each lip is divided 
by a perpendicular line, so that there are two hidves to the 
lips ; and the same may be said of the tongue. So in the lower 
natures, even in the shell-fish, which open with two shells ; in 
the leaves of plants, which are beautifully halved ; in the sexes 
and loves of the plants ; in seeds also, which are similarly 
divided ; and even in the mineral kingdom, how completely 
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magicftl, how Bunilar to ftffection and choice, is the iiction of 
chemical affinities ! " Behold," sulh the Bon of Sirach, " all 
things are double, one i^ainst another, and Giod bath made 
nothing imperfect ! " 

Now, there must be a reason for all this; and that reason, 
clear and conspicuous, is found in the two chief attributes of 
the Divine Mind — Love and Wisdom ; for these include all 
the other attributes. Power is nothing but Love and Wisdom 
in actuation ; and Justice, Mercy, Goodness, and Truth, Br« 
but modifications and outbirths of the one only Essence, whose 
nature b Love and whose form is Wisdom. 

Here, then, is the foundation of all this duality which exists 
in nature. It is in the dual unity of the Divine Mind. Crea- 
tion is an outbirth from Deity. It must, therefore, image the 
Deity, from its greater to its lesser parts. Everywhere and 
forever, it takes twtr to make one. Nothing stands alone, in a 
cold, solitary individuality; every perfect individual is a dual 
unity. The proceeding tphert of such a duality is the third 
element, or that which gives the trinity, also, which is observ- 
able in nature. 

Now, therefore, man and woman are similarly married, from 
eternity to eternity. They are parts of the eternal substance. 
Not parts of God, now that they are separated and bom out 
6om Him ; but they were originally, and are now, parts of tb« 
eternal substance. As germs, or monads, or married particles 
(^ that Substance, fnnn eternity they existed in divine and 
secret unity. Male and female, they belonged to each other. 
They separated in coming out through nature into individual, 
conscious existence. Thus saith the devout Watts, with as 
much philosophy as poetry : — 

" The mightj Power ihtu fonnod the mind. 
One mold for every two deiigned, 
And bleued tbe oew-bom pair : 
' This be a much for tMt,' He uud ; 
Tfaen down He sent the tonli He made. 
To leek Oieir bodies here. 
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Bat, parting from their WDrm abode, 
Thej lost their fellows on the road. 

And never joined their hands : 
Oh ! cruel chance and crossing fates. 
Our heaven-bom souls have lost their mates 

On earth's cold, barren sands." 

Verily so. To sinfuJ nature is chargeable this confusioa <j{ 
the married world. In the beginning, we are assured it was 
not so. The pairs have mis-mated. But the great fact that 
thej were together from the beginning of things, coupled in 
the substance of the eternal Divinity, is the reason why, when 
harmony is restored, they again find each other, on earth or id 
heaven. At least, so we are obliged to conceive of iL 

Or without this theory, can it be possible that God has per- 
mitted, or is it consistent with the Divine Nature to permit, the 
very highest creations — the ultimates of His own Divine Love 
and Wisdom — Man and Woman, to remain either imperfectly 
or temporarily united ? Must not the union be both perfect 
and eternal ? If marriage is really a union oi souls, as we 
shall soon see more distinctly, can it be possible, where this 
union exists, that it can be broken at the threshold of death — 
at the very point where, by a long life of intertwining and 
regenerate affections, the parties are ripened for a still more 
heavenly and unobstructed union ? From whence is the in- 
stinct so often felt in husbands and wives of an eminently re- 
ligious experience, of a re-union beyond the grave ? It were 
cruel not to gratify it ; it is blindness not to perceive it. There 
may be much mistaking as to the parties who are to be thus 
united; there can be no mistake as to the principle. The 
Deity Himself is not more indissolubly and eternally united ia 
the infinity of His own Divine Love and Wisdom, than are 
male and female human souls destined to a similar union. If 
either man or woman stood alone, or could even maintain their 
perfect existence alone, for a single moment, this conclusion 
would not follow. But requiring two to make one, perfect and 
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entire, they can no more be separated in eternity than they can 
in time — nay, not so much. N^aturc is ever seeking higher 
and higher affinities, and what is not perfectly united in this 
world must conform to the law of divine aswiciation in the 
world to come. Souls formed to flow together, come so inevi- 
t^ly. Instance may Hever, or circumstances prevent their con- 
nection in time, but they will gravitate together in the spiritual 
Bpberes, where the false ties formed in time have no power 
over them. 

This 13 the way we are compelled to view the subject of 
marriage. It ia inevitable as Fate. Of course, the free-will 
of the parties b consulted, and seen from eternity, bound up in 
the germ of destiny, and exercised ia consistency trith that 
destiny. It b the same with this as with all other subjects, 
where the Fravidcnce is necessary, and the freedom of the 
creature ia a part of that system. There must be human en- 
deavor, obedience, purity of heart, striving in the regeneration, 
all as essential to the teeurify of this marriage, for it is not 
farced upon us, and is only given lo regenerate souls. As we 
realize the marriage of good and tinith in our own individual 
natures, so do we approach its counterpart in the joining of two 
eonls in one. We may, therefore, postpone il, and that in- 
definitely, but it is the blessed purpose of God, founded in bis 
own eternal nature, to unite all souls in such b heavenly mar- 
rii^. And however rare such marriages may be in our day, 
owing to the sunken and corrupt state of the world, it is an im- 
portant and comforting assurance which we have for the Church 
of the Future, that still such unions are provided by the Lord 
for those who from an early age have loved, have desired and 
have asked of Him, a legitimate and lovely connection with 
one of the sex, shunning and abominating wandering lust 
How much should parents, therefore, try to instil this into the 
minds of their children ! How greatly would the Divine 
Froridence be facilitated by such means ! Indeed, it is because 
of the imiDense and eternal consequences resulting from v&(^Vv 
33 
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a marriage, some of which have been alreadj mentiooed, that 
the Divine Providence is most particular in relation to this 
whole subject There is a providential education and prepara- 
tion for this end. And thus it often happens, that from veij 
infancy, or youth, a boy and a girl are watched and trained Ibr 
this purpose, — that a holy, angelic ministry is over them,— 
that, while each is ignorant of their coming destiny, they are 
prepared for their coming union, — and that finally they are 
brought, as by accident, or fate, sometimes from opposite qnai^ 
ters of the globe, and from the most opposite circumstances, to 
meet together, to know each other, and to enter into that mii^ 
which is from eternity and to eternity. It is no romancing that 
we have here. It is truth stranger that fiction. Indeed, all 
the truth there is in fiction is inspired from this source. 

But let us now speak more particularly of the sex of the 
spirit It is on account of the non-recognition of this tmth, 
that all idea of marriage has degenerated into the most natural 
thought, and it is supposed to have no existence except in the 
natural world. And even in this world, it has become fran the 
same reason, so grossly deteriorated, as to be entered into from 
the most external considerations, from bodily desire, domestie 
convenience, wealth, beauty, etc There can be no greater 
error than such a view of the sacred institution of Marriage. 
It is the cause of more unhappiness than any other evil with 
which man is afflicted. For in losing the conjugial, he loses 
the inmost element of his nature. He invades the sanctuary 
of good and truth in the holiest recesses of the spirit He 
divorces love from wisdom, and tears up the very foondatioDS 
of heaven. For he should know that that which is recognixed 
as impossible to be permanently embodied in the most ootward 
spiritual forms, even in the relations between man and woman, 
is so recognized because of a defect in interiors ; and that dfr* 
feet, unconscious as he may be of it, is no less than a total 
misconception of the very nature of the spirit in its maaciiliiM 
and feminine relations. 
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Let US coneidef this point in the liglit of the Divine Word. 
In Genesis 1 : 27, it is written, " So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created He him ; male and 
female created He them." {AfaU. 19: 6.) The word man 
here, (homo) ia applied to both male and female. He created 
man male and female. This ia more evident from the literal 
sense, where it appears that the woman, as commonly nnder> 
stood, was not created till afler the seventh day, as mentioned 
in the second chapter. Fi-om which it is plain that something 
more is meant by mate and female than the mere sex of the 
body, and we may look therefore for the divine image, not only 
in each singly, but in both unitedly, — in the full man of the 
union thus symbolized. Considered as individuai Atunan be- 
ings, each is tingly and tqutUlg an image of God ; but consid- 
ered as male and female, encli is an image of God more partic- 
nlarly as to a distinct principle of the Divine Nature. 

There are but two principles wliich constitute the Irvine 
Nature, and these are the Divine Love and Wisdom. Both 
man and woman receive of both of these in an eminent degree, 
but not in an equal degree. It is the predomioance of one 
over the other which constitutes the difference of sex ; and also 
the remarkable fact that with man, his love is inmost, and with 
woman, her wisdom is inmost : or with man, it Is love with a 
covering of wisdom, and with woman, wisdom with a covering 
of love. Any one may notice this from the fact that man ia 
his social life is not at all unsusceptible of love ; it glows in his 
breast with great vigor and strength, but it does not manifest 
itself so readily and easily ; it flows not from him with sacb t, 
constant and effbnless exuberance ; and it is more apt to be 
eelfish and withdrawn : woman, on the other band, outflows 
with her nature as though affection came first and uppermost; 
it is all on the outside ; not in a superficial sense, but in a sense 
of " first have, first give ; " she does not wait for it to well np 
ihrougli the great deeps of thought, of a calculating inteUect, 
aad many prior coosiderationa ; she is too frequently the daps 
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of her own quick afifections for not so doing ; but, being first 
placed, it first flows — ever ready, spontaneous, free and grace- 
ful. But to show that she has wisdom beneath all this, and 
very deeply, it is only sufficient to notice how admirably reflec- 
tion comes, looking as it were through that love, to the subjects 
which love was first taken with. How fondly contemplative of 
such objects of affection ! Her intellect seems to have love's 
eye, while man's love has intellect's eye. And in company 
with men, though she is not disposed to converse so much on 
the higher subjects that come within the range of his intelli- 
gence, yet her concealed wisdom shows itself in that apprecia- 
tive listening which is sometimes so terrific ! 

The difference in consideration may be seen again from 
another point of view. Woman is more quickly roused than 
man, in any cause which appeals to the affections, because she 
is not reached so invariably through the intellect : but when 
man is roused, as he is capable of being, it is astonishing to see 
how his love will sometimes break fortli with the most burning 
and terrible power. What feats of daring is he capable of! 
You cannot suppress it ; he will not be reined in ; he shows 
the might of all a woman's affection, and pushes on with it 
under the guidance of an intellect which is all-executive. But 
this love dwelling in him more interiorly than in woman, it 
takes time to arouse it : being surrounded and covered with his 
more sluggish intellect, it must first have thai interested ; it 
must break through that ; when it does, then there is power. 

And so with woman. In her common life, in the more 
gentle sphere of the every-day affections and domestic duties, 
she does not manifest the wisdom or intellect of man. But 
how common it is, when her outward supports begin to fiul, 
when man forsakes her, or he is removed by death, and trials 
of her powers begin to set in ; or when, in some emergency of 
business where she mtist act, and act too in very difficult and 
important cases ; how common it is to see a wisdom and an in- 
tellect breaking forth, to which before she was a total stranger, 
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and which is adequate to the most arduous undertakingg 1 
Here she frequentlj outshines man, in all his boasted strength 
and comprehensiveness. Thus in the experience of Madame 
Guyon, after her husband's death, who was called npon to settle 
an important part of his estate, involving a considerable amount 
of property, about which there had been dispate, and in which 
no less than twenty persons were concerned, which rendered 
the case one of great delicacy and perplexity. She accepted 
it, laid aside all other business, and shut herself up in her 
closet for about thirty d^y*, not going out except for meals and 
tar reli^ous worship. She at length completed die ezamina- 
ticm, formed a final decision, and drew up the writing. The 
parties concerned were so much pleased with it that they not 
only commended It but published it abroad everywhere. But 
of this she says with ber characteristic piety, " The hand of 
the Lord was in it. It was God who gave me wisdom. So 
ignorant was I then, and so ignorant am I now, of affiurs of 
this nature, that when I hear persons conversing about them, 
it appears to me like Arabic." • 

Here was an instance where the wisdom which is interiorly 
resident within the nature of woman, was permitted to come 
forth, and was probably ministered to by attendant spirits a^ 
customed to such busioeas. So in many more common occur- 
rences. But such cases are always more or less abnormal; 
that is, where the inmost principle, whether in man or woman, 
is brought into a state of abnormal activity. In a true and 
normal state, intellect governs the one, and affection the other, 
the opposite principle lying more deeply within ; and thus the 
flexes are each in their proper sphere, and each more fitted to 
unite with the other. Such cases, however, serve admirably 
to show the preeite natare of both man and woman, and the 
exact difference between them. 

Here, then, is the true spiritual distinction between the 

• lafe of MwUmB Guyon, by Frof. Uphun. Vol. I., pp. 17a-lT4. 
. S3» 
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sexes. It is not a distinction grounded primarilj in the body, 
at all. On the contrary, the sex of the body hi from the spirit. 
This is manifest from the whole texture, form, and constitution 
of the physical organism ; in that in the woman it is soft, ten- 
der, and more beautiful; in man harder and rougher, with 
many differences of gesture, manners, voice, etc. 



" For contemplation ho, and valor formed. 
For softness she, and sweot attractive grace. 



ft 



It is the qualities of the spirit that have produced these differ- 
ences, and not tnce versa. Even the more prominent physical 
distinctions, such as arc usually known as altogether sexual, 
are nothing but a reversal of form and organism. 

Here, too, may be noticed the whole mooted question of the 
equality of man and woman, as it regards mental endowments. 
It has been greatly misconceived. It is not, to be sure, alto- 
gether without effect, that we are pointed to such minds as 
Hannah More, Maria Edge worth, Madame de Stael, Lydia 
Maria Child, Mrs. Barrett Browning, etc ; but it is to be ob- 
served that those who look at the intellect alone, seeking an 
equality of the sexes, mistake the whole philosophy of the 
matter. We have no question that the chief and great prac- 
tical disparity observable in the minds of men and women, is 
owing to circumstance and education ; and not to any natural 
inferiority on either part. Give woman the same advantages, 
and she would be man's equal, in so far as either could desire, 
at any time. But in order to do this, and to make it general, 
the same time is necessary — the same number of generations, 
for her culture and improvement, as have passed in her une- 
qual circumstances and neglect. But the truth is, woman is 
not to be considered alone, nor man either. The Creator has 
not designed their entire being thus isolated. The only true 
philosophy is that which recognizes in these twain, one flesh, 
one being, in the conjunction of wisdom and love. They are 
in fact a more perfect and absolute unity together, when per^ 
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fcctly joined, than the most perfect man or woman can be 
alone. And in heaven they frequently appear, not aa two, but 
as one angel. This is in their more intimate and internal 
states ; ordinarily they appear as two, but with wonderful 
unity, fell and seen in all the recesses of the mind, and forms 
and tissues of the body. 

" I nlso spake with the angels concerning conjugial love, or 
that which exists between two conjugial partners who love one 
another, that it is the inmost of all loves, and such that partner 
sees partner in mind (aniomi), and mind (mens) ; so that each 
partner has the other in himself or herself; that u, that the 
image — nay, the likeness of the husband is in the mind of the 
wife, and the image and likeness of tbe wife is in the mind of 
the husband, so that one sees the other in himself, and tliey 
thus cohabit in their inmosts. This was represented by angelic 
ideas, which cannot be expressed by words." S. D. 4408. 

^ And because there was in my thought a desire of knowing 
what marriages were amongst the most ancient people, I looked 
by turns on the husband and wife, and observed, aa it were, 
the unity of their soub in their faces; and I said. Yon two are 
one : aad the man answered. We are one ; her life is in me, 
and mine in her: we are two bodies, but one soul ; the union 
between va is like that of the two tents in the breasts, which 
are called the heart and lungs ; she is my heart, and I am her 
lungs ; but as by heart we here understand love, and by lungs 
wisdom, she is the love of my wisdom, and I am the wisdom of 
her lore ; wherefore, her love from without veils my wisdom, 
and my wisdom from within is interiorly in her love ; hence, 
as you said, there is an appearance of the unity of our souls in 
our faces." C. L. 75. 

Here it may be understood, also, that, although in single 
ones as viewed upon earth, the man predominates in the intel- 
lect, and the woman in afiection, yet, " in marriages in the 
heavens there is not any predominance, for the will of the wife 
is also that of the husband, and tbe understanding of the hus- 
band is also that of the wife, since one loves to will and think 
as tbe other, mutually and reciprocally ; hence their conjunction 
into one." H. H. 369. 
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The distinction of sex in heaven, then, woald seem to be 
mainly in the position of tlie characterizing principles ; man's 
love being inmost, with a covering of wisdom, and woman's 
wisdom being inmost, with a covering of love. 

In the view of all this, how could there be a greater equality ? 
How shall we dispute any longer the matter ? Once for all, 
the question is killed ; and in the light of these transcendent 
principles, the sexes rise in their own true sublimity as one 
Man, male and female, whom the Lord God created. 

An excellent writer most truthfully says, **The man is 
endowed with a more powerful intellect, and with strength and 
courage, because he is appointed to the performance of the 
more active, difficult, and laborious duties : the sphere of his 
activities is more extensive, and his powers are consequently 
more developed and brought into observation ; but, remove the 
inspiring spirit of the ardent affections of the woman, by which 
she ^ applies herself to the will-desires of the man,' and is there 
no reason to conclude that, deprived of this primary stimulus 
to exertion, his will would languish, and his boasted intellectual 
and bodily powers lose their activity, and, finally, all manifest 
existence ? And thus it is with all the operations of the intel- 
lect ; they display themselves while the secret sources of their 
activity in the will are concealed. The man might, with some 
degree of justice, lay claim to superiority on account of his 
strong intellectual and bodily powers, if he cotUd confine the 
exercise of them to himself, and if he could resist the influence 
of the woman over his mind ; but the case is otherwise ; for 
the woman * is gifted with a perception of his affections, and the 
utmost prudence in moderating them ; ' and by virtue of the 
conjugial sphere which she transmits, and which is received by 
the man, she can bring him into subjection to her will, and 
render all his powers subservient to her use. Thus beautifully 
has the Creator balanced the excellencies of each sex. The 
man is formed by nature as a natural man, to gather goods of 
the natural world, and knowledges pertaining to them ; and as 
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a spiritual and rational man, to gather and deduce truths of a 
rational and spiritual kind, and to present them to the woman, 
who is formed, not to investigate and deduce truths, but to per- 
ceive and receive them, and to make a return to the man for 
(hem, bjan accession of satisfaction in their enjoyment; which 
satisfaction, had it remained with him uncommunicated, would 
have been of a polluted kind, founded in self-love and self- 
esteem : for while a man loves to acquire and possess truth, as 
a means of delighting the mind of his wife, (which is alwajs 
the case when he desires truth for the sake of good,) it is a 
generous aSection ; but if he loves it merely as a means of 
feeding his own self-conceit, it is a mean and defiled aSection : 
in the one case it is of heavenly extraction, in the other it. ia 
from beneath," " 

A similar observation may be made of the woman ; vts^ 
that were it not for the infiucnce of the man, by the presence 
and display of liis intellectual powers, and the thought of the 
woman that she is to be united with him, she would be without 
that impulse which she now has to expand and elevate her 
understanding, and thus fit herself for a true marriage with 

But we should fail to derive a full understanding of this 
connection between the sexes, without a still more expanded 
view of their interior relationship. This, also, is derived from 
the Divine Word. It shows not only the nature of the rela- 
tionship, but more particularly the reason of it, or why it ia 
necessary for the sexes to be thus constituted. It is a reason 
founded deeply in the wants and liabilities of poor human 
nature, and is alike reflective of the beauty and wisdom of the 
Creator's plao, and his regard for his imperfect creatures. 

We find it recorded in Genesis 2, that the Lord created 
woman /rom man, — that the rib which was taken from Adam 
was made into a woman, and she was brought to the man, 

* Old New Jenualem Magaiine. 
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^ And Adam said, this is now bone of my bone, and flesh of 
my flesh : she shaU be caUed Woman, because she was taken 
out of man." 

Here in this allegory is a deep spiritual truth ; and that 
truth is, as it first presents itself, that the feminine principle, 
whatever it is, is derived from the masculine ; or that feminine 
love is derived from masculine wisdom. Let us look at this in 
the light of that genuine philosophy which must forever ap- 
pear, when once seen, to be the very truth of Grod and glory of 
man. It is known, then, that one great object of the creation 
of man is that he may perfect himself by all that wisdom which 
is to be derived from a study of the works of Grod, assisted by 
his Word, in every department of material and spiritual nature. 
He is to become more and more God'd image, and filled with 
more and more of his happiness, in proportion as he receives 
of this wisdom, united with his love, and this he is to do by the 
use of those varied faculties which have been conferred upon 
him for the purpose. Here, then, we are to recognize a fundar 
mental love in the character of man. It is the love of growing 
wise. This is the primary love. It is the fi>undation of endless 
progression. But it will at once be seen, that this love cannot 
be exercised without giving rise to another, rtar., the love of 
wisdom. For when man, by the love of growing wise, comes 
into possession more or less of the wisdom he has sought for, 
then he must necessarily love that wisdom. The twp funda- 
mental loves of man, then, are first, the love of growing wise; 
and second, the love of that wisdom. And when it is considered 
to be, as appropriate to man's state in the regeneration, not 
merely ncUurcd wisdom, but the knowledge and perception of 
those vast arcana which pertain to the spiritual universe, by 
which his soul is refreshed, and his whole being lifled up in 
the contemplation of a myriad beauties, and divine and angelic 
connections ; and when too we contemplate the spiritual world 
where he is finally to dwell, and where these wonders are mors 
fully opened to him, we have a fiunt idea of how great that 
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B IB which the mind of man is capable of recdvin^ and 
bow it must delight him through the ages of eternitj. 

Bat now observe, if tliis transcendent wisdom should be left 
to him akne, for hint to love in hinuelf, and himself for it, it 
would ineritablj tend to pride and self-conceit. The more so, 
in proportion to its amount The very greatness of the divine 
bounty woald thus be converted into the greater curse. Thence 
it woald become an evil lore, the like of which is now so mnni- 
fest in many men who are pufled up with their own att^nmenls, 
enjoying them too exclusively alone, in the most perverted ex- 
amples of a vain and solitary self-intelligence. And if such a 
thing could remain, and perfect itself xehoBy in this way, as 
would be the case were no provision made for its prevention, 
it would become a destroying love, reac^ng against humility 
and the love of God, till it finally destroyed the very sources 
of wisdom with himself. For the influx of the Divine Wisdom 
is not into receptacles of this kind, but only into those which 
diffuse and multiply it. 

Behold, then, the beauty and the love of God. It was to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe, and to secure a more divinely beautiful 
result, that thb second love was token out of man, and tran- 
scribed into woman ; or that woman was created with a soul 
appreciative of the wisdom of the man, who in all the softness 
and delicacy of her feminine nature, could love that wisdom 
better than her own self. And the man also, being delivered 
from self-conceit, or the destroying influence of the love of his 
own intelligence, can now love that very wisdom in another 
who most dearly loves him for it. The love which man has 
for his own wisdom in himself is designated by the " rib," or 
intellectual ;>rt)priwn, or self-hood, which was taken out of him 
and made Into a woman, and she became " bone of his bone, 
and fle«<h of his flesh." By this divine and beautiful act of 
creation, it is also still provided that man shall be kept in his 
owD proper and fundamental love — the love of growing wise, 
bat that the woman, rather than the man, shall be gifted with the 
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love of wisdom, which she perceives in her man, so that> fron 
these two nicely balanced loves in different persons, there shall 
be a perpetual tendency and inclination to unite, and to become 
in male and female, one perfect Man ! 

But here I anticipate an objection. I have heard it several 
times put, even by woman. There is something in her nature 
which objects to the mere love of wisdom. ^ What ! " says she^ 
^^ do I love a man for his wisdom alone ? Am I only en- 
amored of his intellect, or of spiritual troth? Do I not 
rather love him for his love ? These dry metaphysics may do 
for Swedenborgians, and for the dry est kind of them ; but what 
is simpler than to love another for his love to you ? — to love 
love, and not mere wisdom ? " 

To this it may be replied, and I beg not as mere metaphysics, 
that to love a man for his wisdom, or to love his wisdom, u to 
love his love. For his love takes that fann ; truth is nothing 
but the fonn of good — the way in which it puts itself forth. 
The spirit of man going forth to the spirit of woman, if it 
could be seen as it is in the spiritual world, presents itself 
in the beautiful form of his own love, which is wisdom or 
truth. And the spirit of woman going forth to man, pre- 
sents itself in the form of her own love, which is likewise 
wisdom or truth. These forms vary with every variety of 
beauty, according to the nature of the intelligence so pre- 
sented. And if a man does manifest true wisdom, it is 
' invariably the wisdom of love ; that is, which lias grown and 
culminated from his very deepest love, and is characterized by 
all that tender regard and affection for the welfare of another, 
which properly belongs to it. Cannot a woman love that? 
Nay, does she not love it, with all the strength of her moat 
ardent affection ? Is there any thing else that she can love? 
For love without its form is nothing — not any thing perceiv- 
able. It cannot exist without its form. Man, then, is the wisdom 
of love, and woman is the love of thai wisdom. And oh, how 
great — when it embraces the universe, as far as it can readv 
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and is enriched wiih all varietj of knowledge, which shines 
upon his person, and glows in hia face, and gh((ers in bis gar- 
ments, and b all consecrated to her moat devoted service, to 
rejoice her heart, to illumine her beautj, and cement and lift 
them both up in mutual, ever-growing affection ! 

From the whole, then, we find unmistakably the ground and 
foundation of sex in the tpirit. Must it not, therefore, be 
eternal? Can any earthly circumstancea put an end to a love 
like this, or can death interrupt it ? " What God," in hia own 
natnre and eternity, "hath joined tc^tber, let not man put 
asunder." Let him not for a moment think of it 

Here may occur, perhaps, as an objection to this theory of 
marriage, the words of the Saviour to the Sadducees. " They 
which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the 
resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are g^ven in 
marriage." {Luke, 20 : 35.) And they do iwt, in that carnal, 
natural sense, which the Sadducees had contemplated ; nor ia 
a sense which is too applicable to the dealings of men in this 
world — form the merest external motives, mercenary expedi- 
ents, and vain considerations : but is there any thing said here 
against that truly spiritual marriage which pertains to coDcord- 
ant souls ? It is plainly implied here that some spiritual toor- 
Untuu is necessary to attain that higher world. All could not 
obtain it. And what can that worthiness be but that very 
union or marriage of good and truth in the soul, which alone 
fits us for the angelic world? It is the whole object of the 
regenera^on to effect that marrii^? Hence so much is said 
in the Word of the marriage state as appUcable to salvation, 
and of the church as a bride and wife, and of the marriage 
supper of the Lamb. Nothing indeed ia more conspicuous 
than the well-recognized soul-marriage which appears tlirough- 
out the Old and New Testaments. From the union of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden, to the grand apocalyptic 
vision of the New Jerusalem coming down from God out of 
heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband, there 
34 
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stands out continuallj the remarkable and ^ mystical marritxge^ 
of the followers of Christ It is inwrought into several of the 
Saviour's parables, and was significantlj embodied in hb first 
miracle in Cana of Galilee. But it has not been fuHj under- 
stood, especially not in its sublime relation to the sex of the 
spirit^ and the conjugial union of two souls in one. The world 
has not been prepared for it These arcana of the Divine 
Word, as also many others, will break out in precise proportion 
as there is preparation on the part of men to profit by them. 
But by the true and divine philosophy which already appears 
in regard to this subject, it must be recognized by many as 
self-evident truth, that a perfect soul-marriage cannot take 
place, even in the regeneration, without the union of good and 
truth in two individuals who may constitute such a one : for in 
such a union only is their entireness of manhood. ^ IVlale and 
female created he them, and blessed them, and called their 
name Adam," or Man. ( Gen. 5 : 2.) And now, whence is 
the further significancy of the Saviour's words to the Saddu« 
cees ? The truth is, this marriage of good and truth in the 
soul must be effected in this world, to be fully established in 
heaven. Here in tliis rudimentary and probationary state, is 
the foundation to be laid, the great salvation to be determined, 
in the very ultimates of the natural mind. If it is not secured 
here, it cannot, as to this individual organism, be effected after 
death. They who have immersed themselves in evil, and have 
thus "unworthily" passed into that world beyond, "neither 
marry nor are given in marriage." They have effectually 
divorced themselves from the divine good and truth. Such is 
the further spiritual meaning of the text, and it conflicts not in 
the least with the genuine truth which is here set forth, but is 
rather indispensable to the fullest perfection of it ; rtr., the 
conjugial and eternal union of two souls in one. 

Another distinction must be noted in this marriage. It is 
the distinction between the love of the sex, and the love of 
one of the sex. The first is more properly a natural love, the 
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second a spiritual. The love of the sex in general is an affeo 
tion common to all animals ; but th«< pure and chaste love of 
one of ihe sex, is a spiritual affection peculiar to man, and is 
only acquired by regeneration. That is to say, he is not bom 
into it, as into other loves, but he comes into it when he is 
" bom again " of the Holy Spirit. It is not indeed meant to 
Bay that the love of the sex in general is necessarily an impure 
love ; for if it la friendship, or a sincere love of their good 
qualities, their feminine graces, and a delight of their society, 
it may be "choslc as ice, and pure as snow:" or it may be 
warm and glowing with the moat rapturous affection : how 
many auch loves must there be in heaven, and intimacies dear 
and aacred, which stand in the closest proximity to conjugial 
love, but cannot touch it! Into the holy relation of conjugial 
partners, only two can enter, nor is it desirable. It is a love 
distinct and separate from all others, which cannot by any pos- 
sibility be shared by a third. Before man is regeneralod in 
some degree, he is so in love with the evil and the fabe, and 
has so mixed these in his own mind, that he cannot ascend 
even to the conception of a legitimate and holy union for eter- 
nity with one only of the female sex : but as he is interiorly 
in spiritual adultery, so he is interiorly in natural or sexual 
adultery. 

Let us now observe the efftctt of this pure love, as it may 
exist on earth, and as it exists in heaven. On earth, it is the 
fountain of all Joys and delights, from first to last. It is nec- 
essarily so, because it is the fundamental of all loves, and the 
very origin of the highest uses. The higher the use is, the 
more interior and intense the delight. And if natural mar- 
riage is so sweet, — if the joys attendant upon merely natural 
affections and earthly uses are so high and ennobling, what 
must it be when natural marriage is exalted to the spiritual, — ■ 
when spiritual affections and thoughts have directed it upwards 
to its divine source, and under the influence of tliis source it 
has become admissive of heavenly blessedness as for superior 
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to all natural enjoyments as heaven itself is superior to earth? 
Let it ever be remembered that this marriage primarilj pro- 
ceeds from the Marriage of Love and Wisdom, or Goodness 
and Truth, in the Divine Mind. And it first passes into the 
celestial heaven, uniting the angels there ; next into the spir- 
itual heaven; next into the spiritual-natural; and lastlj to 
men on earth. And inasmuch as it is the firtt and primaanf 
union, so it is the principle which unites all particulars and 
varieties among the angels, in their life, experience, occupa- 
tions, and uses. In each and all, as an all-pervading, assimilat- 
ing clement, it exists in an infinity of conjugial ties, making 
life happy, and filling heaven with beauties and wonders. The 
very air itself is sweet and pure with its divine chemistry, and 
the blessed birds make music from its joys. Not a fiower ex- 
ists, or a fruit is ripened, without its harmonizing and perfect- 
ing influences ; the whole creation teems with its truth, and is 
redolent with its good. It is, in fact, the conjugial sphere 
which fiows forth from the Lord and fills the universe. As 
Grod is married, so nature is married ; and as one rejoices, so 
the other, in proportion as this element prevails, is fruitful and 
rejoices. 

In man on earth, its great use is to propagate the human 
race, and thence to extend the angelic heaven. And inasmuch 
as true marriage is the conjunction of two minds in love and 
wisdom, so it is by the mutual reciprocation of these two minds 
that all that is delightful and heavenly in affection and thought, 
words and works, have birth between them. To what extent 
this may exist, is as yet but little known upon the earth. In- 
deed, it is not in the power of man to know of this love at all, 
unless he is principled in the life of religion. For it is not 
given to merely natural love, and the natural man must forever 
be a stranger to it. It is the love of the sex only, that is the 
uniting principle of most marriages, and not of one of the sex, 
although, from prudence and custom, that love may be mainly 
restricted to one. But inasmuch as there can be bnt one 
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truth for one good, and every truth iniiat have its <^propriaie 
and e^uo/ good, and these exbt in an infinite variety, so there 
can, tnily and spiritually, exist but one man for one woman. 
It is the recognition of this truth that introdaces to spiritual 
wisdom. It is the practice of it which confers perfection of 
character. Wherever such a union exists, there are derivations, 
fiuctifications, and multiplications of delights from the Great 
Fonntain of Love and Wbdom, which perfect and rejoice the 
souls so related, and more and more perpetoally unite them. 

I need not speak at length of the children bom from such a 
love. How can it be olbernise than that they will partake of 
the spirituality of their parentage, be delivered from a large 
share of hereditary evil, inheriting the divine harmouiea even 
from the mother's womb? Children txtrn of this love, and not 
<tf lust, inherit from birth a tendency to perceive the things 
which are of wisdom, and to love the things which wisdom 
teaches. And they grow up with a far greater facility into the 
form and order of heaven. 

And how is it in eternity ? Natural children are not indeed 
bom there, but the oBspring of such marriage among the angels 
exists in the most beautiful manner. It is by union from this 
love, that pairs of angeb are continually receiving of each 
other's Ufe, and are strengthened by each other's strength, all 
from the Divine received first into their own minda, while they 
rejoice and progress eternally together, drawing nearer and 
nearer to the Lord who keeps them. In every thing pertaining 
to thought and affection, they are thereby greatly quickened 
and enlarged, so that the most glorious mental creations are 
continually being produced as the offspring of eucb a marriage, 
and thus they wend their happy way through the upward paths 
of glMy and of beauty. 

"They who are in love truly conjugial, after death, when 

they become angels, return into youth and adolescence ; th« 

males, however worn out with age, become young men ; and 

the wives, however worn out with age, become youn^^<H&Ka.'- 

34* 
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each conjugial partner returns into the flower and jojs of the 
age in which this love begins to exalt the life with new delists, 
and to inspire sportiveness for the sake of prolification : into this 
state, first exteriorly, afterwards more and more interiorlj to 
eternity, comes the man who had fied adulteries as sins, and 
was inaugurated into that love whilst he lived in the world. 
* * * The reason why man thus grows young in heaven, 
is, because he then enters into the marriage of good and troth, 
and there is in good an efibrt of continually loving truth, and 
in truth there is an effort of continually loving good, and then 
the wife is good in its form, and the man is truth in its form : 
from that eSbrt man puts off all the severity, sadness and dry- 
ness appertaining to age, and puts on the liveliness, gladness, 
and freshness of youth, from which the efibrt lives and becomes 
joy. It has been told me from heaven, that they have then a 
Hfe of love which cannot otherwise be described than as being 
the life of joy itself." A. E. 1000. 

" From conjugial love the angels also derive all their beauty: 
thus each angel is beautiful according to that love : for all the 
angels are bom of their o?a> afiections, inasmuch as in heaven 
it is not allowed to feign with the face things which are not of 
the aficction, wherefore the face of the angels is a type of their 
mind : whilst therefore they have conjugial love, they have love 
to the Lord, mutual love, the love of good and the love of truth, 
and the love of wisdom: these loves with them form their 
faces ; and present themselves as fires of life in their eyes, to 
which moreover innocence and peace are added, which com- 
plete their beauty. Such forms are the forms of the inmost 
angelic heaven, and are forms truly human.'' 1001. 

Such, we are compelled to believe, is true marriage. And 
now, what shall we say for its realization on the earth ? What 
is the Divine Providence concerning it ? It is manifest from 
several considerations that such a marriage once was, more 
generally than now. If the race has fallen, this love has 
fallen. It is the testimony of Swedenborg that such a marriage 
was universal, or nearly so, in the most ancient times — in the 
Golden Age of the First Church, and that it gradually declined 
as men grew sensual, but that nevertheless it may be raised up 
again by the God of heaven, and will be so raised in the New 
Jerusalem. 
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But, at present, how dark is the proapect! How gross are 
the conceptions of men and women ! How little does the world 
in general know about such a love I And yet there haa alwaj^ 
been an instinct, more or leas fiunl, of the " right one," the 
" only one," and that " matches are made in heaven." These 
are the<Temnaiit8 of a more sacred truth, which have survived 
the mins of (he Fall, and which have lived on through all ages, 
glowing in the hearts of humanity like embers in the ashes. 
But sad, sad indeed, is the common fiulh and practice. Mar- 
riage b entered into by young men and maidens, old men 
and women, with scarcely any reference to equality of interior 
principles — scarcely any knowledge of the divine, philosophi- 
cal unity that exists between the sexes ; and chiefly for mere 
outward considerations — for situation la life, for respectable 
equality in circumstance, for beauty, for mere fancy or caprice, 
to say nothing of the baser bribes of wealth and sense, by which 
the most heterogeneous and opposite materials are brought to- 
gether; and under these circumstances the acquaintance is 
made, the bargain struck, the law applied, and the marriage 
effected. Then comes the trial of this treachery with the 
eternal laws. It soon begins to be perceived, even by those 
who are not remarkable for great spirituality and sensitiveness 
of soul, that llie internal affinities are somewhat of a higher 
order, — that the Stale and the church, externally so consid- 
ered, have little or nothing to do with the reality of marriage, 
— that what of love and what of wisdom have been exercised 
in the case, will neither assimilate in quality nor proportion, — 
that, in fact, the union is the greatest outrage against the divine 
principles, and some other parties have only been defrauded of 
their proper partners, which doubles the confusion, and doubles 
the misfortunes of earth. Let it indeed be acknowledged that 
there is a Divine Providence in or over all this ; so there is 
in murders, robberies, and all other evil work. We must be 
Beriona here, or we shall not write to the purpose. We know 
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bow this subject is prostituted. We would, if posnble, utter t 
voice whicb sball be heard round the world. We believe that 
societj is in the midst of a gradual revolution on this subject; 
but in the realization of the evils of impure and ill-Assorted 
marriages, it has not, generally, any radical cure fat them. 
Hence the vagaries of ^ Free Love," and all the legitimate 
abominations connected with it Oh, how shocking, and how 
terribly re-active must this experience yet continue to prove to 
many! 

But let us learn wisdom, ere it be too late. Let as remem- 
ber that love has its arguments as well as its flames, and that 
true love is of the spirit, and thence of the body ; and not of 
the body, and thence of the spirit. External, sensual love, is 
only the symbol, expression, or ultimati<Hi, (at least, ia trae 
union it is,) of internal affections and principles. If there is no 
marriage of the mind, there can be none of the body. And hence 
it is that these bodily enjoyments so often die oat, or become in- 
sipid, having nothing at all of the spirit to sustain tlian. And 
if young men and maidens do not consult these mental, moral, 
and spiritual characteristics, they may prepare for themselves a 
more direful punishment than is possible to conceive of in the 
whole range of disobedience. There is nothing^ nothing so 
utterly tiresome, and the cause of so many and so bitter regrets, 
— nothing that so wears upon the very soul itself, and if the 
nature be at all sensitive, so curses and torments it, as the cooi- 
pelled experience of a legal tie which death only can annul, 
with one with whom is no interior unity, no love grounded in a 
mutual reciprocation of soul-affections and soul-thoughts, and 
who only exists as a sham and a semblance of whi^ oogfat to 
be, but, alas, cannot be! ^^ Bonds of iron and steel caonoi 
unite two inharmonious substances, and the heart is never so 
lonely as when mocked by the semblanee of unreal unioa." 
The parties are not only, by these false views of marriage, lay- 
ing the foundation of their own misery, but cursing themaelvet 
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in theit cbUdren'a chiMren, to the third and fourth generation. 
They we peopling the world with dcfbTmities and inbamiMues, 
and eternity itself with imperfections to be outgrown there. 

I have no words to express my horror of the haste, and light- 
ness, and friroloas manner with which this subject is treated in 
the community. There is more cause to Tejoice in death, and 
to make merry and sing at the spirit's departure from this 
bondage of corruption, than in a large proportion of the mar- 
riages of earth. And the false delicacy which refuses to speak 
on this subject is not to be tolerated for a moment. If we 
could see the world uncapped — if we could view the secrets 
of all the marriages and all the deaths, we might have less 
cause to rejoice at one and weep over the other. 

This whole marriage institution is undoubtedly, in these 
latter days, to be re^xplored by the light of interior truth, and 
undergo a gradual and thorough change. It is the one great 
subject which lies at the foundation of all others. The church 
itself begins in the family — in the marriage of two souls who 
receive of the divine goodness and truth in their most interior 
relations, and exemplify it in their lives. From thence it pro- 
ceeds lo the neighborhood and the worid. 

Bat this Buhiect ptrverted as it is, is the one great tore which 
liters and corrodes npon the corrupted body of humanity. It 
is the most delicate of all subjects, to be touched even by ekill- 
fhl bands. But the truth must be told ; the times are ripe for 
it. The truth is, society is reeking and rotting, and exnding 
corruption from all its pores, by the abominable evils and falsi- 
ties which have profaned this holy of holies. There is no 
soundness, no security anywhere but in a return to first princi- 
ples. We are n nation of corrupters. Kot only a nation, but 
the whole Christian world is probably more corrupt in this 
respect than is scarcely ever suspected. It is the testimony of 
Swedenborg, (we know not how much restricted to locality 
and time,) that " those who are out of the church, and are 
called Gentiles, live a much more moral life than they who are 
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in the church, and far more easily embrace the doctrine of tme 
fajth. This is Tery evident from the state of souls in another 
life ; for the worst of all are those who come from the so-called 
Christian world, beanng a mortal hatred against their neigh- 
bor and the Lord, and being more addicted to adultery than 
any other people on the face of the earth." A. C. 1032. The 
reason of this is, that true and pure marriage is from the con- 
junction of good and truth ; but Christians having separated 
these principles, and exalted the principle of faith alone, and 
BO mixed the goods and truths of the church with abominable 
evils and falsities, the result is spiritual aduUery. And this is 
what is referred to many times in the Word, where whoredoms 
and adulteries are spoken of. It is this spiritual adultery which 
becomes ultimated into natural adultery, and fornication, and 
all uncleanness. One is the effect and outbirth of the other. 
Now, therefore, there is no deliverance from this, but in a 
return to first principles, — to the perfect marriage of good 
and truth in the mind, and to the recognition and practice 
of the conjugial relationship between individuals. But hers 
let us be carefuL It by no means follows, because fake 
marriages have been entered into, and true prindples after- 
wards begin clearly to be seen, that any hasty steps are to be 
taken to disannul or to disrespect the former marriage. There 
are many who would be so tempted. The re-action of so much 
truth against so much mal-practice is sometimes terrible. 
None but the sufferer can know the anguish of spirit, <^ 
realize, in some of the unhappy cases, how the soul is wrung 
through all its fibres, when once it has realized its soUtaiy 
misery. But it must be submitted to. This is the penalty of 
tampering with the highest laws of Grod. I^vorces in such 
cases would only increase the eviL They would cause that 
marriages be entered into all the more lightly, looking to the 
expedient of a ready divorce in case of a blunder ; they would 
also operate badly in respect to families of children; they would 
lead to multiplications and repetitions of evils of this kind \ and 
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in eboTt, unloose the gates of hell for the inflowing of a. worse 
confusion ttutn now exists. Besides, where could be drawn the 
line between such marriages as should be legally recognized as 
binding, and those which should not ? " The heart knowetfa bis 
own bitterness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy." 
It is very eyideat that a general, or any laxity, of the laws per- 
taining to divorce, would only increase the evil. And besides, 
there are many spiritual reasons which might be given, why 
such separations should not be permitted. * Therefore, what 
the statute-book, and the clergyman, and the Justice of the 
Peace so often sanction and confirm, be it as pitiable as folly 
can make it, be it even like Socrates and Xantippe, or honey and 
wormwood, is made, by the present stale of sinful humanity, 
the &stnesse8 of nature and fate, f Because truer marriages 
might have been made, or because human beings are destined 
to be eventually united in pairs for eternity, that is no reason 
why society should be outraged with licentiousness and dis- 
order. Besides, it is impossible to tell now who are our true 
partners. God has wisely veiled that fact from our present 
imperfect state, and ordained that a eoruervative lembltmce of 
conjugial love, many times truly happy, should exist as a sub- 
stitute. It is by the continuance of this semblance, or approxi- 
mation to the spiritual reality, that the conjugial principle is 
providentially kept alive in human bosoms, without which it 
would experience more violence than it now does, and 
eventually die out of the heart of humnni^. By living, there- 
fore, faithfully with one wife, and discharging from principle al) 
the duties of the marriage tie, we are best preparing ourselves 
for that higher union in the heavens, with our true spiritual 
companions. But by rebelling against this union, because of 
its UDOCHigeniality, we thereby dishonor the Divine Providence 

"For an excellent and truthful article on "Marriage and Dirorce," 
from on interior standpoint, bj B«t. T. L. EairiB, tee the " Herald of 
Light " for Jnne, 1S5S. 

t The usual caae* of adallcry and dMertion ue of eonisa heie tii^j^MA.. 
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which has so permitted, and are in danger of destroying the 
conjugial principle altogether. Besides, the state of mankind 
at present does not admit of true conjugial relationships. It 
would even be an evil, sometimes, to allow two true partners to 
dwell together, before being suitably prepared in the regenera- 
tion ; for the evils of one or both might be so great, and still 
the love attraction so strong, that they would be loving and 
overlooking each other's evtis, and forming the most intimate 
alliances with them : thus the infernal marriage of the evil and 
the false might be going on between them, and the beautiful 
union which is really hastened by a temporary separation, and by 
preparatory states with other connections, is not only postponed, 
but greatly injured, by a premature attempt at spiritual nuptials. 
And oflen too it may be the case, when one partner is in heaven 
and the other on earth, that the heavenly angel will still 
look down, not with jealousy, but with complacent joy, to see 
its own dear companion united with another, and so enjoying 
the most it can, in a state which so approximates the heavenly 
union. I: would grieve at any act of unfaithfulness. For it is 
known in the heavens, that thus the best possible preparations 
arc making for the fulness and ultimation of the perfect joy. 
Finally, is not this a subject of the very greatest earthly and 

• 

heavenly importance ? Can it be possible that the utmost care- 
fulness of the Divine Providence is not exercised over sudi a 
matter as this? When we consider the deeps of liuman 
misery, the horrible soul-agonies, the suffering, mal-formed 
children, and all the dreadful accumulation of sins and diseases 
entailed upon the corrupted body of humanity by the so called 
marriages of the world ; and on the other hand, the bliss serene 
and heavenly, the ineffable delight, and the high, immortal 
uses of the true soul-connection, we have no words to express 
our horror of the one, and approbation of the other. But how 
shall such a marriage be promoted ? We have only room to 
say — Be convinced, in the first place, that there w f uch a 
thing as a true soul-marriage. If our young people only tnew 
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of 9uc1i a truth, what wonders would it accomplish ! For then, 
though they might not and could not, find their real partners, 
tliey would manj times come much nearer to it than tbey do 
now. At present they have nothing to guide them,- — nothing 
higher than earth and its conveniences, and the dissolution of 
the holiest of all ties at death, to govern them in their choice c^ 
persons. If thcj only knew, therefore, that there w<u eQch 
a thing as spiritual and eternal marriage, how would they 
pause, frequently, before this sacred temple of the soul, before 
Ibey entered with desecrating hands into its holy of holies ! 
They would not rush as they now do, with passion and dread 
strife, and from a thousand external motives, into a union so 
momentous, but they would gradually approximate the true 
and heavenly reality. Let no principles, then, be tolerated, as 
fundamental and governing, but those of the true and philo- 
sophical unit}', and oneness of the sexes. Let ihia l>e the 
bright and polar star in all our outfits for this great voyage of 
matrimonial life, or el^e prepare for disasters more terrible 
than can possibly exist in any other adventure. Because this 
union is the highest of alt the connections of the divine princi- 
ples, so, when perverled, it becomes the huieit, and attended 
with worst evils. And oh, Iiqib low, and how debasing may it 
become ! Soon, after marriage, is this lore of the externals 
quenched in the night of its own darkness, and the spirit which 
has been so outraged asserts with over-mastering authority its 
terrible remonstrance! It is its own Judge, and Executioner 
of Justice. Marry, I fay, as far as possible, for equals, and for 
eternal ends. Wait not for perfect equality ; it is not attain- 
able in this world. But make tlic best approaches to il. To 
the young and unmarried I would more particularly speak, 
and I say, obey God's laws which arc written in Nature and 
the open "Word, and bring not, for yourselves nor for your 
children, an inheritance of sufiering into this world. Marry for 
earth, and marry for heaven. Consider this Institution as the 
highest of all God's institutions on the earth or in the Vv«a,->i«.i\«t 
So 
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— the initial Church, the most absolute State, the Holjof 
Holies in the Great Temple of Humanity. 

And afler all, do I hear a note of discouragement ? Is it 
said that much cannot be done, the world is so wilful, sensual, 
and corrupt ? I have only space to saj, for this as for all other 
subjects, thej that have grace must be the salt of the earth. 
Every true man and every true woman, who, by principle and 
life, will see, acknowledge, and uphold such a marriage, may do 
much to shame this wretched trafficking in human hearts, and 
throw a glory and a grandeur over the most sacred of all 
unions — the most divine of all God's gifts and blesungs. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DITIMZ FBOTI&ENCE IM THE TIME OF ONB'S DEATH. 

" A Chriatian cannot djo before hii lima. 
The Lord's appointment ia the servant's how." 

"I took them airay oi I saw good," ~~ E*ddd, 16: SO. 

There are three distinctly marked and most important pe- 
riods in the life of cvciy one : the lime of one's birth, the time 
of Ilia decision for heaven or for hell, and the time of hia 
death. From one point of view it might seem that the time 
of one's birlh was the moat important ; for it ia then that he is 
ushered from comparative tmconsciouaneas into this living and 
breathing world, an immortal imd wonderfully endowed crea- 
ture ; and, whatever destiny he may now choose for himself, 
he has clearly commenced an eternal existence. The very 
thought is enough lo overwhelm the mind with issues of un- 
speakable importance. But in so far as the man himself has 
any thing lo do with his destiny, the time of his decision for 
heaven or for hell ia by far the most important. And though 
it be imposailile for any one to tell, precisely, when that time 
of great decision is, yet it must be admitted that there is such 
a time ; and I think it will also be admitted in general, by those 
who are accustomed to think seriously and deeply upon the 
subject, that there is, commonly, a point in a man's lifetime 
when, if he has not already made the heavenly choice, he will 
not be likely to make it. It ia true, it may be with some that 
they will make this choice very late in life ; almost the last 
thing, perhaps, (hat they seriously set about ; but these eases 
rarely exist, if ever ; we do not htow what may be the Divine 
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Providence in such cases, nor is it any part of our business to 
try to decide : we know tlie general law and the general fact, 
tliat it is not what a person's character or appearance of char- 
acter may be in the last hours, by any influences which then 
ahogether operate, but what it is in consequence of a wkck 
previous life, the result and end of which may manifest itself 
in the last hours, and may not, very distinctly ; it is this which 
decides a person's destiny. And if goodness begins to appear 
then, and to predominate, after a whole life of impenitence and 
sin, it is not because the man then wills it independently of his 
past course, but because that course itself, and all that pertained 
to it, was taken into view by the Divine Providence, and 50 
ruled and regulated as to bring out the final result. So tliat, 
while we never know what is being wrought within a man, and 
he mai/ turn about very late in life, seeking heaven as his chief 
good ; yet all our rational calculations are to be based upon the 
whole course of a man's probation. And we say that there is 
very likely to exist a point in a man's lifetime, when, if he 
has not yet made the heavenly choice, he will not be likely to 
make it. This may result from the steady perseverance which 
he has made in sin, and the forms of evil which he has thereby 
organically established in his mind. He may weave for him- 
self a spiritual body so distorted and perverted, tliat he not 
only has no desire to change it here, but which he will find it 
impossible and alike undesirable to unweave, when he passes 
out of the world where it was done. For it is here, as has 
been said before — here in this world of nature, that the foun- 
dation is laid, the ultimates acquired, upon which the interiors 
of the mind must rest as a house upon its basis. One may 
make some external improvements beyond the grave; may 
come temporarily into less and less actual evil, and into some 
sort of natural, extenial good ; but he cannot, while in this 
position, change his motives, or be led to good from the love of 
good. 

** The experiment was made whether they were able to resist 
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eviU whilit the puniehmeDta of hell were nnnounced to them, 
yea, while thej were seen and likewise felt ; but still it was 
Tftin, for they hardened their mind;, saying, come what will, 
provided only that we are in the delight and joys of our hearts 
■o long as we are here ; we know things present, wliat is to 
come we are not concerned about; we sliall not sufier more 
evil than many others ; but after a staled time they are cast 
into hell, where they are compelled fay punishments not to do 
evil ; but punishments do not take away the toill, Ihc inleitlion, 
and consequent thought of evil, ihei/ onig take away the act." 
A. E. 1166. "The evil remains within, and recurs when the 
fear ceases." 1 1G4. 

But note carefully that there must have been a time — a 
turning moment — a choice amid all other choices — (fearful 
tod momentous consideration it is,) when the first decisive in- 
clination to that evil life — the one which turned the scale, and 
kept it ever afler that way, commenced in that man's history. 
ffe did not know it ; no mortal, and perhaps no angel knew it ; 
but God saw it, and was working in reference to it. But the 
man must be held in freedom. Then it was that he made the 
fatal choice ! It determined all otiier choices, and involved a 
destiny of unimaginable horror. 

Here, then, is the ueond great period of a man's life. It ia 
when he makes his decision for heaven or for hell. 

"Once to 8T017 man mi nation ciiine« the moment to decide. 
Id the itrifo of irnih irith falsehood, (at the good or evil side : 
Some great cauM, God'i neir Meisiah, offering each the bloom or 

Porta the goati upon the IcFl hand, and the sheep upon the right, 
And the choice goes by forerer, 'tirixt that darknean and that light." 

Observe, we are not saying that any man can know when 
that time is ; we only say that such a time there must be ; and 
to doubt that the Divine Providence is most particularly con- 
cerned in it — that evea the time of our death is wisely or- 
dered in reference to it, would be to doubt one of the most 
reaeonable and evident things in all theology. Beli^ti« 
35» 
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writers have often spoken of tliis time as one of unusual sim^^ 
and of more or less sensible surrender, either to good or cvfl. 
And why may we not suppose the angels who watch over a 
man's destiny, to be particularly active and anxious at such 
a time ? Swedenborg also speaks of the particular leading of 
the good and evil through this world, and of a similar decision. 
His language, too, is remarkably discriminative. 

" Tlicre are in the world men-angels and men-devils. [That 
is, human beings who will people heaven, and who will people 
hell.] With a man-angel all the degrees of his life are open 
even to the Lord ; but with a man-devil only the ultimate 
degree is open, and the superior degrees are closed. A man- 
angel is led of the Lord, both within and without; but a 
man-devil is led of himself fi-om within, and of the Lord from 
without. A man-angel is continually withdrawn from evil by 
the Lord, and led to good ; but a man-devil is continually, also, 
withdrawn by the Lord from evil, but from a more grievous to 
a less one, for he cannot be led to good. A man-angel is con- 
tinually withdrawn from hell by the Loixl, and is led into 
heaven more and more interiorly ; but a man-devil is contin- 
ually, also, withdrawn from hell, but from a more grievous to a 
milder one. for he cannot be led into heaven. A man-angel, 
because he is led of the Lord, is led by civil law, by moral 
law, and by spiritual law, on account of the Divine [principle] 
which is in them ; a man-devil is led by the same law, but on 
account of what' is of himself in them. ♦ ♦ ♦ ^ man-an- 
gel and a man-devil appear like to each other as to externals, 
but they are altogether unlike as to internals ; wherefore, when 
external things are laid aside by death, they are manifestly un- 
like ; the one is taken away into heaven, and the other is con- 
veyed down to hell." A. E. 1145. 

Again, touching the changes and determinations of life to 
which we have referred, we find this language in the work on 
Divine Providence. 

** Man [in the world] is not [in hell or heaven] as a spirit 
who is inscribed in the society, for man is continuaUy in a state 
of reformation ; wherefore, according to his life and its changes, 
lie is transferred by tlie Lord frwn one society of hell into 
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another, if he is evil ; but if he suffers himself to be reformed, 
he 13 led out of hell, aod is led awajr into heaven, and is also 
transterred there from one society to nnotber, and this until 
death ; after tvhich he is no longer carried from society lo so- 
ciety there; because he is then no longer in a slate of refop- 
mation, but remains in that in which he is nccording lo life: 
wherefore, when man die^. he is inscribed in his place." D. P. 
307. 

From the whole, tjien, it is evident how much the Divine 
Providence must have to do with the time of a man's death. 
However we may settle the eternity of this most sorrowful of 
all questions, there is enough in the temporary features of it — 
in the unimaginable ages of sin and its consequences — and the 
awful uncertainty which hangs around the whole theme, to con- 
vince one of the infinite Importance of the results determined 
by this great change of worlds. 

Now, whichever side a man may decide for, be it heaven or 
be it hell, it is the slate of his life here in the world, the quality 
of his spirit, and what can he made of him in the spiritual 
world ; nay, it is really what he is making of himself now, and 
what the Lord is doing fur bim, both in his own soul and in the 
world beyond, which decides to a moment the time of his death, 
which is the third great period in the life of man. 

This event is ordered, therefore, with the utmost precision. 
So is every other event ; but this assumes to our minds a 
greater importance, being so full of eternal consequences. It 
is alike important to the good and lo the evil. In the passage 
of the Word at the head of this chapter, it is said — " I toot 
them away as I saw good." This is said of the evil Sodomites. 
And it is taught here, even of the wicked, and the most wicked, 
that the lime of their death is ordered with a no less par- 
ticular reference to the utmost amount of good which can be 
done for them. If they cannot be regenerated, they may be 
reformed ; and if they cannot be in Che highest sense reformed, 
they are capable of more or less external improvement ; at all 
events, it is seen exactly what and how much eon be done for 
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themy and their life in the world is not permitted a moment 
longer than, all things considered, is for their best good throogb- 
out eternity. Sometimes they are cut off to prevent their 
wickedness increasing, which would make it still worse for 
them in the spiritual world. Sometimes they are spared for a 
length of time, because it is seen that they will reform and im- 
prove their condition before leaving this world. Sometimes it 
is seen that they will not do it here, and it is better that thej 
should be removed, and come under the instruction and disci- 
pline of angels. In many ways, and by many secret connec- 
tions, is the exactitude of Providence accomplished witli them, 
and with the good also ; so tiiat this mystery of death, in all its 
forms, whether premature, as we say of it, or occurring at a 
ripe old age, or sudden, or accidental, with a lingering sickness 
or without it, is performed at the best possible time, and solely 
with reference to the soul's condition in eternity. ^ I took them 
away as I saw good." It is the divine announcement for the 
whole method of the Lord's working, '^ with whom is the foun- 
tain of life," and to whom also ^^ belong the issues from death." 
That there is '' a time to die," — that this, in fact, may be 
considered in the light of exact truth, — that no accidents can 
interfere with it, but must be subordinated to it, so that all appa- 
rent accident shall be merged into the great system of a connect- 
ed and univei*8al providence, may be seen from the Lord's own 
life upon the earth. It is, in fisu;t, a fundamental characteristic 
of the true theology, that every point of correct faith may be seen 
in the great central doctrine of the incarnation, glorification, 
resurrection and ascension of the Lord. They ray out from 
this Centre, as distinct beams from the great orb of day. Thus, 
regeneration is best illustrated by the Lord's glorification ; the 
infinite personality by his finite personality ; the infinite love 
by his love ; the sight, the hearing, the intimate relationship, 
and all the divinely human attributes and qualities which en- 
dear and attach us to the infinite Father, by this exhibition of 
Himself in a finite form. So, also, the varied experience of 
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nui is best known aa to its character and tendencj by the 
Lord's experience when he dwelt among men as one of them. 
It is one of tlie great excellencies of this doctrine of the Lord, 
as unfolded by Swedenborg, that it atwommodales every truth, 
which otherwise would lose ilself in the vagueness of the 
infisite, to the receptive capaciiy of the creature. And so oUo 
tliis truth of the time of a man's departure from the natural 

To borrow the hingunge of a Christian brother, " Christ 
always spake as if He had an appointed (imc to remain on 
earlh, a fixed work lo accoropli^-h, during tlie progress of which 
He must continue incarnate i and until ' His hour was come,' 
the Jews had no power over His physical life. Twice He was 
delivered out of their hands in a mysterious way. But when 
' He knew that His Lour hod come,' and that ' liic Fallicr had 
delivered all ihingH into His hands,' He vaa given up unresist- 
ingly to the malice of His enemies. It was not that some blind 
fate hod fixed the lime of His death ; not Ihat He hnd accom- 
plished every Ibing possible in gaining converts, or in impart- 
ing Irulh to His disciples. His converts were very few, and 
His disciples, at the moment of His death, understood very 
little as to who and what He was. He aiigiit have lived on 
half a century more, under the Divine protection, teaching the 
truth, and gaining followers, and exhibiting to the world the 
charms and graces of His character ; and then He would only 
have lived through the common period of human existence. 
But the time come, at thirty years of age, when He could say, 
'It is finished,' since the work for which He came into the 
world was done. What was it? Evidently the very thing we 
have been describing. It was His glorification. It was when 
the material liad served its end as the basis of the spiritual, and 
within its continents the divine organism was completed wliose 
processions of power were to come in Pentecostal gales, and 
Bweep down our hiunan nature till tUcy woke from it new 
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tongues of utterance, and drew lyric praiaea from all iu 
strings." * 

And BO it is in the corresponding work of our regenemtion, 
and in the removal of the good and evil from this world. It is 
no more blind fate than the time of our Lord's crucifixion. It 
is when the utmost of that work is done which can he done in 
the human spirit, to fit it for eternity. This, and this alone, u 
the signal for the flight to the unseen world. No matter if a 
man goes from the gallows ; if Providence so orders, it is beat 
he stiould be off; and, indeed, when a nmn has c»me to that 
pass that he can be guilty of the crime of murder, it may be 
that he has filled up the measure of his iniquity, and indicated 
anch a state ns is more hopeless for him in this world than it is 
in the next. The angels and good spirits may there do for him 
what man in the world cannoL Or he may be saved from go- 
ing to a still lower hell. It may, therefore, in some instances, 
be the better charity — though I do not pretend to decide this 
awful question of punishment by death. 

This event of death, however or whenever it may occur, is 
too vastly important not to he under the most particular super* 
vision, as to oil its connections. When we reflect that " as the 
tree falls, so it remains," as to all ilD prominent characlnristici ; 
tliat the very degrees of a man's mind, which are the great dis- 
tinguishing marks of his character in eternity, arc opened or 
kept closed, by Lis conduct in the world; that though he may 
pit^ress indefinitely after death, it must be upon the plane of 
life which he has acquired to himself here ; that tlie ruling love 
remains in some sense to eternity ; that with the good, the pny 
gression must be immense, according to every faculty and 
facility they have procured to themselves here ; and with th« 
evil, even their evils and falsities must in many cases increase, 
for a while, at least, until they have acted out oil the evil that 

* " Sean' Foregleains of Immoitallt]'," pp. S3D, 131. 
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lay inwardly concealed in them ; and when we consider that 
though this life is short, and extremely uncertain, it is still long 
enough to decide eternal destinies; then we may receive from 
this whole subject a most solemn impression, and an admoni- 
tion worthy of its greatness. Death is truly a grand and 
finishing point, by which, in this first sphere of conscious exist- 
ence, a work for eternity is decided with wtmderful precision. 
Not the finishing point of all our destiny, but a grand and finish- 
ing stroke in every man's history. 

But it cannot be understood fully without a more perfect 
philosophy. 

"It is the concordance of the internal or spiritual man with 
the external or natural man, which remains where it foils ; man 
has both the external and the internal in the other life, but the 
internal or spiritual is terminated in his extenial or natural 
principle as in its ultimate. The internal or spiritual man is 
perfected in the other life, but only so far as it has concordance 
in the external or natural ; but this latter cannot be perfected 
in the other life, since it remains such as it was acquired in the 
life of the body ; and in this life it is perfected in proportion as 
the love of self and of the world is removed, and consequently 
in proportion as the good of charity and the truth of failh are 
received from the Lord ; hence i» the cimeordanet or wm-eon- 
eordartee, which it the tree with it$ root, which after death re- 
maim where itfaOe." S. D. 4616. 

The lesson which we Vould derive from this whole subject is, 
careftdnt$t and watekfidntti, ateiduily, and practicai determ- 
natenett. The object of a knowledge of the truth, or of a new 
impression of it, is to make good use of it. We ran do much 
to e^ect and iajiv^nce our last hours. What is it, in short, but 
to prepare for eternity? And we know not how near, or how 
distant, may be our time. It is wisely provided that we should 
not. If we saw it very near, we should be overwhelmed with 
too much consternation and alarm ; if we saw it very distant, 
we should lapse into indifierence. But not knowing any thing 
about it, except that it is likely to occur at any tl(aA^'«i«V'*n« 
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the advantage of continual presence, without bewildering fear 
or supine indifference. But the reflection that the Lord knows 
it — knows it to a certainty, and to a moment, and is ordering 
thbgs with reference to it, with as much directness and system 
as we would arrange for the departure of a son for a distant 
country — it should make us better co-operators with the Di- 
vine Providence, and produce a deeper interest in the mighty 
change. 

How affecting, too, are many of the connections and depend* 
encies of death, as they relate to others with whom we are asso- 
ciated — both as to time and circumstance. To quote again a 
very instructive passage from Swedenborg, — 

*' If some die in infancy, others in childhood, others in youth, 
others in riper years, and others in the latest old age, there are 
four reasons for all this. The first regards man's use in this 
world in reference to his fellow-creatures ; the second regards 
his use in this world in reference to spirits and angels with 
whom man is in communication as to his interiors, so long as 
he lives in this world, which is the general ultimate and basis 
of all things; the third regards man's use in this world in 
reference to himself, either in order that he may be regener- 
ated, or that he may be immersed in his own evils, lest they 
should be dormant, and should break out in another world, 
which would tend only to his eternal detriment ; the founh re- 
gards also his use in another life, and onward to eternity.** 
S. D. 5002-3. 

Thus we see, that it is not for ourselves alone, but for others, 
even with reference to the spirits and angels with whom we are 
in association, who may, by this connection, be advanced widi 
us. For the great Orb of being is One, embracing all in 
heaven, and all in hell, and all in the world between ; and the 
onward stream of life bears us all forward to the ever-swelling 
ocean of eternity. Nor can we tell what forms of use we may 
be filling out for the invisible company with which we are con- 
nected. Often, very often, it may be, that the silent ones 
gather around us in our hours of retirement, in our studies, or 
go with us to more active scenes, and derive a blessing firom 
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oar labors, from our thoughts and aSectioDa — something to lift 
Uiem up, and to send them onwaM in their path of beiog. 
Yea, how true it is thai all heaven is in sympathy with one 
man! — lliot our penileiice rvjoicc?, our mindd assist, ia thia 
great abyss of being, above, around, and beneath usl 

We shall not die, then, before all thai work is accomplished. 

The usefulness to our fellow-creatures here — to assist and 
regenerate them, and lo till out all the measure of charily ; 
and to ourselves also, and sometimes even to be plunged in 
evils, that we may see and correct them crc it is too late — 
tbU whole use of living, and this wisest moment of dying 
— bow affecting and practical is the lesson which it teaches! 

lie takes us away as He sees good. If inthnCs die, vre 
know that they are needed for the heiiven of innocence, that 
they may fldw back with their tender influx, and perform some 
of the most interior worlds of man's regeneration here. More- 
over, they are thus saved from a dangerous and perilous life, 
and made safe in heaven. It is not oi-dcrly for cliildren- to die ; 
but in the present state of disorder, the system of God's provi> 
deuce largely requires iL If the children of wicked parents 
die, we see the good providence of God in so ordering it tliat 
the very tint which cut off so ruthlessly the offspring of a 
wicked generation, are turned to an account in peopling 
heaven. For while by their wickedness they miserably de- 
.stroy themselves, tlteir children also die off in infancy and 
jouth, infected and corrupted all through with disease, and go 
to the enlarging of all the heavens. Thus it is again, that 
even the wnOh of man is made to praise the Lord, and the 
remainder of the wrath is always restrained. If accidents 
occur, and death takes frightful forms, we know that there is 
a permissive as well as a provisive providence, and that the 
causes even of tliese disastei's lie frequently concealed in the 
spiritual world. What is accident lo us may be sometimes de- 
sign and direction in the spiritual world, where is seen more 
fully the chain of causation, and the personal agents who are 
36 
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permitted to have a part in it. Such things are indeed for the 
most part dteorderly, but they are freqQentl}r permitted and 
overruled in a higher and more definite sense than we ever 
think ot. If the young and the useful are taken by any means, 
let us call to remembrance bow opportunely and qoit^ly a death 
may occur. 

This world is not the only field of usefulness ; and " to con- 
Blitut« the Grand Man," says Swedenborg, " there is need of 
spirits from several earths ; those who come from our earth 
into heaven not being Butficient for this purpose, being respec- 
tively few i and it is provided of the Lord, that whenever there 
is a deficiency in any place, as to the quality or quantity of 
correspondence, a supply be instantly made from another earth, 
to fill up the deficiency, that so the proportion may be pre- 
served, and thus heaven kept in due consisteacy." (E. U. 9.) 

Now, cannot the same be done from our earth ? Should it 
be any marvel that there are tudden and vnexpeeUd deaths ? 

" But this is y<U«re operating," says one. In r«ply, it is 
merely to be remarked again, how prone are all merely nat- 
ural minds to stop in second causes. It is the great error oT 
the irreligious philosophy. True it is that nature operates, and 
operates according to laws ; but the Great Pint has included <i2 
causes and all effects in Hb Infinite Mind, and nothing trans- 
pires, or can transpire, in the worid of nature, but from eter- 
nity it was seen to be so, and seen to be best in every paitieo- 
lar. If it is wrong or evil, it was permitted as the best that 
could be, consistently with man's freedom. When, th^vfbre, 
the thing happens, whether by nature so called, or by kmm 
angelic or other interposition in the spiritual world, it happens 
as it was seen and provided for from eternity ; and the time of 
the occurrence is included to a moment I 

Here it may be remarked, that we do not always die by 
natural diseases, even when it appears so. When a persoa'j 
work on earth is done, or when it is seen that he cannot or wiB 
not do any more ; when his usefulness, tfaerefbre, is btoo^ to 
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its higbest possible poiDt in this world, he can easily be made 
to die, without waiting for the ordinary operation of merely 
natural laws. "We live by influx from God through the heav- 
ens. And it ia only neceasary lo cut off that influx, or for 
the attendant spiriis to withdraw a certain distance from the 
man, and leave him more fully to himself, and he may sicken 
and die at any time, pining away for the want of that vitality. 
Thb may account for many Budden and mysterious deaths, and 
for many fonns of misunderstood diseases. Evil spirits also, 
with their poisonous and fatal influx, may at any time approach 
the man who is in evils, being permitted by an all-seeing G>od> 

Thus it is, from all these causes, that death walks round 
the world. And finally, it la to be observed, that if man had 
lived in true order, and not fallen into sin, he would never have 
died In infancy, nor prematurely. He would have lived with- 
out disease, and have attained a ripe old age ; and then, when 
the body could no longer minister to the internal man, he would 
have migrated easily and without pain, into the spiritual world. 

But now it is not so. And since sin hat entered into tho 
world, and this kind of death by sin, it is provided that our life 
be vigilantly guarded and watched ; and from the moment of 
birth, to the point of great decision in eveiy man's destiny, and 
to the hour of his departure, it is arranged by the Lord with 
the utmost precision, that we shall come and go under His alt- 
merciful care. 

And thus it is that there is "a time to die." The common 
sense of the world baa always recognized it, in that it declares 
that no one goes till bis time has come. And may God in 
mercy grant that we may live a good and useful life, that when 
our summons comes for the great departure, we may go, 

"Not liko tho quarry slnvo at niglil. 

Scourged to his dungeon, bnt sustained and sootlied 
By mn unfaltering trust, approach the grars 
Lika one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleisuit dreuns*" 
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" The more Ihon pnltcil in the Lord thj trast, 
Thd stronger nhiill thine arm for senile he ; 
Wlicn tliou rememberett thai Ihou art but dast, 
Tlien first awakes n living bouI in tbc«. 

When thoii ean<t any, O Lor^, tTiy will be done, 
Then ihall thg nill grow strong for tmth uid right ; 

When ibon despairest, thoa haat first begun 
To learn from whence the feeble lieart hull might." 

We hnrc nol written the foregoing t^hnpters irithout & 
definite nnd practical purpose. Our object has been to scatter 
doubts, to beget a true and rational faith, oroonfirm and extend 
it where it is begotten, and to show how reason and rCTClation, 
faith and phila<iophy, unite and harmonize in the well-instructed 
soul. Thus we have striven to elevate men's tninds above the 
visible and perishing, the unsatisfying and seemingly confused, 
and fix them rejoicingly in the Everlasting Good: — to bid de- 
spair forsake the sout, and sin retire, and a cheerful, hopeful 
trust and aweet piety take up its abode in the mind. IIow well 
or successfully we have done this, must be left to every reader 
to decide for himself. We do not deem our work by any means 
perfect, nor even to possess that cotupleleness and finish which 
we had liopcd, in tlie outset, to have been able to bestow upon 
it. Wo honestly confess we have fallen far short of ottr beloved 
ideal. But we must crave the privilege of adding one more 
chapter, and pray heaven to aid us in the writing. If men 
will not Imtt in the Divine Providence, if is in vain for Ihem 
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to know it. We have, therefore, one last word — trust, tnut. 

To rely with humble and unshaken confidence on such a 
Providence, is, perhaps, the highest privilege of human beings ; 
for it is attended with an inward peace, and a serene, undis- 
turbed happiness, tlirough all life. But in order lo this, 5ome< 
Ihing more than mere faith is necessary : " Trust in the Lord 
and do good," is the brief and divine announcement; and it 
must be at once perceived that the most unremitting activity 
of goodness is alone consistent with the most perfect trust. In 
fact, there can be no true trust wliich is not founded in good, 
and which is not in some way — either mentally or bodily, or 
both — constantly active. The Lord is Good itself, and thence 
Truth itself i and when a man is engaged in this, he is, in fact, 
working leith tlie Lord, and the Lord with him, to accomplish 
every purpose of the Divine Wisdom, to lighten every difficulty, 
and to bring to pass every rational desire of the heart. 

But this is a matter not attended to and thought of as it 
should b« ; nay, it is an error quite prominent, frequently, 
among those who liave the most enlarged views of the Divine 
Providence, and which springs, perhaps, from a remnant of the 
old principle of faith alone. A man may be in faith alone with 
the truth, as well as in falsity. There is no good reason why 
it should be so ; though, undoubtedly, from avoiding one error, 
they have sometimes lapsed into the opposite extreme. From 
the manifest folly and uneasiness of men who have huriied and 
bloslered about as though the business of the universe depended 
DptMi them, and who, in a stale of self-trust, could hardly wait 
for the slow and orderly movements of Providence, — and, in- 
deed, who seem to have no worthy views of Providence at all, 
they, in their larger and more spiritual views, have l^sed into 
a dignified quiet: not only quiet, which, in its true and more 
appropriate meaning, is a state of harmonious action, — so 
haimooioas, and so perfectly at one with the divine everlasting 
movement, as not to be felt at all as an exertioQ \ but lb>^ 
36« 
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have seltted into what has not inappropriatelr been called & 
" masterly inactivity" — frequently into a do^iolhint/ stale ; and 
thus this great fact and faith of o divine and nll-embiBcioK 
Providence lias been renognized loo txchtttvely SA a. fact and 
taith ; it has not been ultimated, as every thin^ ?(^ and true 
in principle should be, into trork», wliich are the outermost and 
practical plane of this tangible, every-day exiatento. Next in 
enormity to acting from Belf-lrust and self-dependence, is not 
acting at all ; and though this latter Ptate cannot come entirely 
to exist, for the soul is inmoslly and constitutionally active, yet 
we must all confess to a great liability to negligence and sloth; 
and where nothing good is done, there is a strong proclivity, 
and, indeed, a way open for influx, to evil. "^ Idleness is tlie 
devil's pillow, or workshop." "Man was created for uses. 
^niile. therefore, he is in any study and business, or in any 
useful occupation, then his mind is limited and circumsrribed 
as by a circle, within which it is successively co^rranged into 
a form truly human ; from which form, as from a house. Ite 
sees various lusts out of himself, and from soundness of reason 
within, exterminates them. The contrary happens to those 
who give themselves up to eloth and idleness : the mind of 
these is unlimited and undetermined, (uid thence man admits 
into it every thing vain and ludicrous that flows in froni the 
world and the body, which leads to a love of them. Hence 
other loves, and especially conjugial love, is cast out into exile. 
In consequence of sloth and ease, the mind grows stupid and 
the body torpid, and the whole man becomes insensible to eveiy 
vital love, especially to conjugial love, from which, aa from a 
fbuntiun, issue all the activities and alacrities of life." C. L. 
249. 

In leaching the lesEon of Providence, it has been filly ob- 
eerved, "the Lord says — 'Behold the fowls of tbe air ; they 
BOW not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedelli them.' True it is, that God providetfa 
food for them, but they take the pains to seek it oat, and !• 
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gather it, and provide for (heir little families ; and by being 
examples of industry in their way, teach us that FroTidence 
will do nothing for the sluggard." " Trust in the Lord and do 
good : BO sbalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shall be 
fed." It is not temporal and earthly subsistence which is here 
primarily referred to, but heavenly and eternal. Both are in- 
cluded, and by trusting in the Lord and doing good, is meant 
that true and genuine trust which consists in the activity of re- 
generated affection?. To have this is to be almost constantly 
at work doing something, liut are there no moments of rest 
— no cessation from labor? Ilert^, indeed, we ore brought to 
another consideration concerning the mind which relies upon 
the Divine Providence. There are limes, evidently, when the 
more active and specific duties of life cannot be at nil fol- 
lowed, but where both rest and recreation are necessary. But 
rest itself is not inaction, death-likeness, but, generally speak- 
ing, change from one thing to another. There is indeed such 
a thing as absolute rest ; that is, cessation from all bodily action, 
when the soul needs to recuperate itself by Divine Influx, and, 
something as in sleep, to repair its wasted energies in the ut- 
most silence and stillness, preparatory for new and more vigor- 
ous action. And such periods, we are assured, esist even in 
the spiritual world. But generally speaking, rest b only 
change, or the slate brought about by change, from one thing 
to another. This brings into exercbe a new set of faculties 
and powers, allows the former to rest, and so varies the circula- 
tion of divine influx in the soul, that what before produced 
fatigue, now gives pleasure and excitement. But the truth is, 
were society in its true order — were the church and world 
what they ought to be, and what they are destined one day to 
become, we should not pursue one thing till we get fatigued 
with it, but change before that condition is induced. Thus, it 
appeus, it is in heaven. 

Best, then, ia change. Ko man is so nnhappy as when he ia 
dmng nothing, and has nothing to do. The reason is, thA 
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thoughts then acquire a corrosive quality, and react upon the 
Boul itself. To be truly happy, and truly at rest, is to be 
almost constantly engaged in gome useful employment, because 
this is that harmouious activity in which tike very essence of 
happiness consisteth. This is the secret of the Divine hapjK- 
ness, if we may speak reverently on so high a subject. What 
we call recreation, or re-creation, is the creating of ourselvta 
aoew by fresh supplies of the divine life, so that we ourselres 
may in turn become creators ; that is, may throw off from the 
soul in new forms of use, what otherwise would react in misery 
upon ourselves. The Divine Being does not need re-creation, 
for He is the uncreated and infinite Source of all life and hap- 
piness; but his liapplness consists in continual creation — con* 
tinual impartation of liimself lo others. 

We see, then, what it \i to trust in the Lord and do good. 
It is to partake of the Divine Nature itself. It is, by the al- 
most incessant activity of regenerated afTections going forth 
into old and new ibrms of use, to dwell continually in the land 
of the divine Cultivator, and verily to be fed; — to be fed with 
all that richness which belongs to a true church of the Lord, 
and with all that lemporal prosperity which is the appropriate 
condition of a well-ordered life. 

It is true in both senses. This trusting in the Lord, in a 
true and genuine way — there is more in it than appears lo be. 
Still, there are many natural men who are sorely bewildered 
at the prospect of a disordered world, and in view of tbe nuwj 
grievous inequalities, the strifes and cruelties that come upra 
sufi'ering and innocent ones, they are visited with many hear^ 
failings, and life itself, to tliem, seems little better than a game 
at hazard. 

But now, for the dearer and more systematic understanding 
of this subject, it may be remarked, that there are two opposite 
and still connected ^lieret of the Divine I'rovidence, and .these 
spheres are always to be thought of as tubiianiiid, — as real 
and tangible lo Rpiritual senses as the system of the materia 
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oniveTse, or any connectioa wbatever of hunuiii machineij. 
They are spheres of Order and Disorder. That is, what is ia 
agreement ivith the Divine Will, as being in accordance with 
goodness and truth, and what ia in disagreement with it, as 
coming from the free-will of men and spirits, and consisting 
only of the evil and false. These spheres may indeed be mixed 
with men in the world, and also in the World of Spirits; but 
for distinction's sake, and as answering all the purposes of our 
present subject, they may be spoken of as two separate and 
altogether distinct spheres, the one of Order, the other of IMs- 
ordcr. Now, within the one or the other of these spheres of 
absolute, substantial, net-and-«hain-work, so to speak, is erery 
man in ilie world predominantly fixed, and his destinies deter- 
mined by lliat inevitable power. 

XiCt us now consider it in regard to man's free-will. He 
goes to work forming bis plans, and with much apparent wis- 
dom, and truly a great outlay of thought, to accomplish some 
definite object ; and after a long trial, perhaps, is amazed that 
bis purposes succeed no better. But the simple truth is, he 
has not aetnowUdged the Lord, not believed in Him with any 
thorough-going faith, but trusted mainly to himself. And if he 
bas looked to the Lord at all, has it been with the saving clause 
— Trust and do good? Has it not been, rather, some worldly 
specQlation pursued loo exclusively for himself, without that 
consecrating power which layeth holy hands on all such objects, 
communicating to them the quality of good use ? If bo, then it 
is but a short story to the secret of his failure. He was a com- 
prehensive man, a talented man, a man perhaps of wondrous 
activity and energy ; it is melancholy to see such a man fail ; 
but all his plans had been laid mostly v)ilhovl the sphere of 
Divine Order. Being on irreligious man, in a sense of that 
word which applies to ail business operations, he couU not, very 
largely, bring his plans within the divine sphere of protection. 
And what is the consequence ? The first thing he knows, some 
unforeseen occurrence turns up, having its cause in thai qOmx 
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Bphere, whicli is filled, from centre to drcnmfereiiefl, with tin 
disorderij Epirits €£ the evil and the lake ; uid the genn of 
disorder which originates there, works out with moot fiUal 
certaintj' its ultimation in the natural world. There was no 
accident, chance, or bad luclc about it. It was seen irom tfie 
beginning bon it was coming out, and that such a course muit 
inevitably end in failure. 

Sometimes, indeed, such a course is permitted to succeed for 
awhile, perhaps all through the man's lifetime in the worUi 
becsuso it is foreseen that nothing else can be done with him ; 
and so he is pemittcd to amass worldly goods, even in an un- 
righteous way, for certiun uses to himself and others ; but if 
any thing better can be done with him, be sure he is not pei^ 
milted to succeed in that way. 

Here, then, is making religion practical ; — trust in the 
Lord a matter of mercantile and business-like propriety. Let 
it not be thought for a moment, that a right dispositioa lowaidi 
God has little or nothing to do with our worldly concerns. The 
truth is, it is the same God who governs our earthly, that 
governs also our heavenly or epiritoal intereits; and the two 
are most intimately connected. Indeed, ail oar trtu Interests, 
whether of a spiritual or material nature, are made to bear upon 
our heavenly destiny. They are connected with some spirit- 
ual discipline of the mind and heart, and reach into etetni^. 
And that eternity is more or less present with us now— 
stretching out and reaching down its aU-envel<^)ing sphere of 
good or evil, order or disorder, and confirming in every-daylife 
the practical truths of God's Word to man. 

But let us look at it again from a difierent point of view. 
What, philosophically and psychologically, is this trust in. the 
Lord? The truth is, that by thus submitting the. whole matta 
of our earthly life to Him, we derive, from that very trust, 
which is no mere abstraction, a distinct, substantial Jbrm at 
divine organic life in the soul, and hence a corresponding fixm 
of influx from the Lord through the heavens. W« turn our- 
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EeWea to the central Source upwardlj, as we do our feet to the 
centre of gravity donnwards, and thus point the bouI to the 
centre of influence. We are Ihua poised correctly in the spir- 
itual unirerse, and the trust is asironomica]. Tlie great Spir- 
itual Sun then keeps us steadily and securely, and we receive 
directly of its most copious beams. We derive a higher wis- 
dom for our whole worldly and spiritual life. And we prose- 
cute every undertaking to a more ultimate success, because we 
have thus attracted into our own souls, and in tarn are attracted 
into, a circle of divine and heavenly infiuenoes, which is equiv- 
alent to the Lord coming nearer to us, to accomplish by Him- 
self and his angela, the purposes of his wisdom, and to fulfil the 
desires of them that fear Him. 

How different is the case of one who has 7U>t this form of 
divine good in the soul ! He cannot trust in the Lord, and he 
ktKtws nothing and feels nothing of that divine sphere of pro- 
lection which proceeds from this principle of Order. Such a 
man may fret and fame his whole life away, in the workings 
of his self-conceited wisdom ; and perhaps, in his utter worldli- 
ness, cost ridicule upon the idea of trust in God, as having little 
or nothing to do with our prosperity. He is a moo full of self- 
energy and self-acting, — one who thinks and says what he is 
going to do — what great things he wilt accomplish: and by 
this very confidence in himself alone, he withdraws from the 
circle of Divine Providence which is arranged through all the 
heavens, — cuts himself 4^ from that very influt of the Divinity 
which constitutes all tnie wisdom and strength, and invites to 
his aid a class of spirits who are similar to himself, who are 
immersed in self-love and self-conceil, and who, together with 
him, are plotting with all hellish interest against Glod and 
against heaven. And when such enterprises ore overthrown, 
suddenly or gradually, then to be told there was no trust in God, 
and no reference to the Lord's providence, is little better thao 
mockeiy to such a man. Whereas, it was a sequent in the 
Dmne eoooomy as orderly uid regular as the fall of «. «,«»>» 
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when thrown bejond its place of rest npoa the earth. The 
man fell, and the stone fell, for thej had strayed bej'ond the 
bounds of order. 

Again, sometimes the man who trusts in the Lord is in /wr- 
plexity, and he not only knows not how to act, but eattnol ad, 
in any way commended to his wisdom. But he is still within 
the sphere of the Dirine Order, and though he may not be 
able to act outwardly in any given case, yet he acts inwardly, 
and with great efflcienty. He acis involuntarily. For by this 
acquired tpiritual activity — this habit of looking to the Lord, 
and referring every thing to Him, he does, without any labor 
on his part, attract to himself a class of spirits who are in sim- 
ilar principles, and the influx is given through them, of as son 
and certain a character as can possibly be made to operate in 
the case. A multitude of fit and appropriate thoughts come 
streaming into his mind, obscurities begin to scatter, and plans 
are suggested which appear to be all his own, hut are given of 
the Lord by a law as regular as that by which the planets loll, 
or the winds blow. The only condition is Tnitt — oehVe TViuf. 
" Trust ye in the Lord forever, for in the Lord Jehovah is evei^ 
lasting strength." {Ita. 26 : 4.) 

And so with all oar worldly and heavenly afiairs. The 
promise (o all such is, " So shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed." It applies to material, no less thin 
to spiritual support. It cannot fail, for it is the everlasting la« 
of God mode prominent in all things. Once let a man ^ve 
himself entirely up, without reservtuion, without comprmnise, 
and consecrate himself and all his wOrks entirely to God, and 
he will be cared for supcmaturally. It is no mere caot of re- 
ligion, it is solid philosophy. Such a man may indeed be 
afflicted, and kept in many straits, for it may be that his sat 
vation yet requires it ; it may be the very design of Jebonh 
to humble him, and make him all the more trustful. And it 
may frequently happen, too, — indeed, it seems to be a well- 
observed lnw of the Divine ^orideDce, that help ia aonctflMi 
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delayed to the veiy last moment, in order to leach man that 
Providence is supremely wise, and does nothing unnecessarily, 
and ED to inspire the sou! with n still deeper reliance through 
all states and in all eKtremities. 

An eminent iustance of this kind of provision was in the 
case of the celebrated Stilling, a German writer and physician, 
whose works have act|uired a well-deserved populurily, and 
whose history is so toucbingly and artlessly given in his Aulobi- 
c^raphy. And here let me take the opportunity to recommend 
the pemtal of the beautiful story of this amiable and devout 
man, as one of the best, indeed the best living exempli Gcatioa 
of the subject that we write upon, with which we are ao 
quainted. It is a story which should be circulated every- 
where, and rejoice the heart of the moat desponding. Every 
important step of Stilling's eventful life seemed to be under 
the guidance of a perceptible providence, and directed by 
promptings, in himself and others, from the unseen world. In 
the darkest Eeasons of adversity, when utterly destitute and 
without credit, and when immediate pecuniary assistance was 
necessary to save himself and family from ruin, some unfore- 
seen hand was always stretched out to help him, some friend 
at his side to suggest the needed relief, and almost miracu- 
lously, again and again, was the process repeated. He lefi hia 
early home without definite plans and almost penniless, and 
wandered forth like Abraham of old, obeying a command 
which his circumstances seemed to make imperative, and from 
that time forth led the life of a most remarkable pilgrimage. 
He was truly a " providential man." So are we all ; but it 
was the beauty of his life that he could see it so well, — that 
the instances were so marked and wonderful, — that his prayers 
were so frequently answered, — that his faith and trust wero 
ea tried and yet so triumphant, and that he could stilt in sim- 
plicity persist that from first to last, he had contributed nothing 
whatever to any part of the manner in which he had been so 
remarkably led. Reader, if you have not read the Autobiof^ 
37 
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raphj of Heinrich Stilling, I would commend it as « most fit- 
ting sequel of practical life, to foUotr in the trun of these ptor 
tbeorizings. It has all the interest of a thrilling romance, at 
the same time possessing the advantage of serious reality. 
. One great part of our wisdom in this matter is to leam to 
see the Divine FroTidence in particulars. It is oomparativelj 
easy to acknowledge the Providence of God in general, or in 
universals ; scarcely a human being can be found who has not 
some idea of the government of God over the general coune 
of events j but to stop here, is to stop short almost <^ the whole 
tmth. There can be no general or univetsal Providence which 
does not include off A* partiadara ; and to rest in an easy fhith 
merely of such a general disposition of events, is to leave out 
of account, especially, many dttaffrttaUe things wliich our self- 
love or self-conceit finds it hard to ascribe (o any particular or 
necessary providence in our behalf, and which we &in would 
think nught be dispensed with. But what reason have we for 
such a conclusion as this ? Does not the Lmd rule throngh- 
oat, tram centre to circumference, and does He not know all 
our Btatea, both the evil and the good, and has He not seen and 
arranged fbr them all? Who are we, that we may select a 
part, and accept a part as divine treatment, and reject the 
other part F Now there is ttothing, perhaps, more needed to 
perfect the &ith cf many minds, to complete their piety, and 
their happiness also, than to recognize the Divine Providence 
not only in general, but in particulars. Then a thousand 
things which appear disagreeable and averse will be^ to be 
lighted up with a divine brightness, and be acquiesced in as 
beautiful to contemplate. By a constant watchfbhiese, the 
mind will acquire a habit of discerning the Lord's providence 
hi many little things before unnoticed, and the Ihith which is so 
beautiful to cherish will descend into the very outermost re- 
gions and ultJmates of the mind, permeating all the thou^ti 
and mfluencing the afiections, and produdng a wisdom and a 
«lin tat heavenly to describe. " Whoso is wise, and will *>■ 
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terve these things, even thej shall underatfuxl the loving-kind' 
nesa of the Lord." (P»alm, 107 : 43.) 

We must discord, as for as possible, all anxieties and thoughts 
about the future. This was the overplus of that manna among 
the Israelites which was reserved till morning. This they 
were commanded not to do. It was enough that they gathered 
of it every day, every man according to his eating. But the 
spirit of fear and distrust came npon them, and they reserved 
of it till the next day, " and it bred worms and stank." So it is 
with all such care for the morrow. It is a principle which has 
corruption dwelling within it, and is the death of all true faith. 
We have neither right nor reason for such anxieties about the 
tiiture. We do n<A know that any such future will be ours. 
We may die at any moment To be anxious and Bolidtous 
about the future, therefore, is not only uncalled for and VMn, 
hut greatly obstructs the happiness and duties of the present. 
"Sufficient unto the (ii^ is the evil thereof." The future is God's, 
and He alone may sec to it Take care of the moments, and 
God will take care of the years. It is not, of course, prohibited 
that a reasonable care shall be exercised, and reasonable pro- 
vision made for what may be the common wants of life ; but 
the spiritual of the Lord's words is, that we should not have 
that care for the morrow which disposes one to be disoontented 
with his lot, to distrust the Divine Being, and to be more 
anxious about worldly than about heavenly things. It is well 
and wisely said, that those who truly trust in the Divine Being 
" have B care for the morrow, and yet have it not ; for they do 
not think of the morrow with solicitude, still less with anxie^; 
they are of an equally composed mind whether they obtain 
what they desire or not ; neither do they grieve at its loss, but 
are of a contented mind. If they become opulent, they do not 
set the heart on opulence ; if exalted to honors, they do not 
consider themselves more worthy than others ; neither are they 
made sad if they become poor, nor dejected if their ccmdititm be 
humble ; they know that, with those who trust in the DivinA 
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ministry 60 active and efficient eveiywhere; — designs and 
permissions; — the great heaven for which all is done ; — the 
elernal memory of the human soul, and the whole course of the 
regenerating life — its struggles, Iriumpha, fluctuations, 6nal 
rest ; — when we think of the wonderful treatment and moder- 
ation of the human will; — the control of human prudence; — 
the inGnite divine foresight; — the admirable regulatioa of 
earthly and heavenly riches ; — of prayer and its answer; — 
of fortune, chance, and accidents; — of the ministrations of 
sorrow; — of the sublime economy in regard to little children; 

— of the divine heauty of Marriage and its accompaniments; 

— and then see how the whole train of this grand arraDgement 
rolls onwards with unerring wisdom through all this life, to the 
hour and moment of the human being's death, and with equal 
precision lo eternity beyond il, — what remains but to receive 
most fully the spirit of the whole Truth, and by a life of rev- 
erent Trust and active doing in all good works, fit and prepare 
ourselves for what still lies beyond ? We would not seek pre- 
enmptuously to Ufl the veil which falls before that future ; but 
with the amount of truth we do know, we would look cheer- 
fully upward and heavenward forever, pui^ out every sin and 
evil that remaineth, and thus endeavor to act that Providence 
which the Lord Messiah is endeavoring to act through ub> 
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